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“Texas Ranger” Shirts and 
“Cowboy King” Rider Pants 

strike a harmonious chord in any 
company. Good looks aplenty 
from the result of painstaking, 
custom-like workmanship in every 
garment. And another important plus 
.real, honest-to-goodness quality 

that has made G.W.G. the largest selling 
work clothes in Canada. And for full measure 
of value . . . every G.W.G. garment 
is SHRUNK to assure the style and the fit 

for keeps. Look for the G.W.G. winged label 
and you'll get nothing but the BEST. 
Remember too ... the BEST is the CHEAPEST 
in the long run. 


“RED STRAP” BIB 
OVERALLS 
“TEXAS RANGER” 
SHIRTS 

“COWBOY KING” 
PANTS & SHIRTS 
“IRON MAN” 
PANTS 

“DRILLERS DRILL” 
PANTS & SHIRTS 


T 

and BOLERO 
OUTFIT 

Another addition to the 
“COWBOY KING” 
Tailored from 
denim in Western 1 
style...to make a 
distinctive practical 
outfit for sportswear, 
holiday travel — in the 
garden or on the farm. 
Ladies’ dress sizes 12 to 
20 . . . girls’ sizes 2 to 14 
years. See your G.W.G. 
Dealer TODAY. 


Men’s and Boys’ 

“Texas Ranger” Shirts 
now available in smart, 
plain shades . . . 
Herringbones and 
dressy Glen checks. 


’G.W.G. BRAND 
NAMES ARE 
REGISTERED 
TRADE MARKS 


UNION 


MADE 


* REG. 

The Great Western Garment Company, Ltd., Edmonton 


MORE CANADIANS WEAR WORK CLOTHES BEARING THE GMG. LABEL THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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AC DIVISION, 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA 


Time to get those Westclox 
you’ve promised yourself! 


BABY BEN Quiet tick; adjustable 
2-voice alarm. $6.95. Luminous 
$7.95. BIG BEN LOUD ALARM “Fire 
alarm call” $6.95. Luminous $7.95. 


Photo by Harold M. Lambert 


• General Motors labora¬ 
tory tests prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the 
engine with an oil filter 
runs efficiently 25 percent 
longer than the engine 
without this vital protec¬ 
tion. 

• Modern driving, modern 
farming methods put a ter¬ 
rific strain on crankcase oils. 
They need the protection of 
an AC Oil Filter. Its micro¬ 
scopic pores draw harmful 
sludge out of the oil stream 
and these are the results: 
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TRAVALARM You can take it with 
you. Shutter closes clock for travel. 
Luminous. $8.75. 


MELODY Fits any room, any colour 
scheme. Surplus cord concealed. 
Wide choice of colours. $9.95. 


FICTION 

The Man Who Worked for Joe the Barber-by Lesb'e Gordon Barnard 
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POCKET BEN This reliable watch “can 
take it” $4.45. Luminous, $5.45. 
WRIST BEN Thin, handsome, rugged 
$8.95. Luminous, a dollar more. 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 


P ARACHUTE and packhorse will 
figure prominently in getting the 
ballot boxes to the returning 
officers for the 1953 elections. Already, 
Nelson Castonguay, Dominion Elec¬ 
toral Officer, is planning his election 
from a second floor office here in 
Ottawa. 

“You are hereby instructed to 
proceed immediately with the revision 
of the boundaries of the polling divi¬ 
sions of your electoral district,” writes 
Electoral Officer Castonguay from 
Ottawa. 

So begins a two-page, closely typed 
letter. There 


are two points he at¬ 
tempts to emphasize. Underlined in 
one of them is the following: “The 
selection of rural enumerators, deputy 
officers and polling stations is left to 
your discretion.” Some might interpret 
this to mean that this is where the 
party patronage comes in, for if the 
local returning officer, inevitably a 
government official, picks any helpers, 
undoubtedly they will be those who 
“Vote Right,” namely, Liberal. 

The second thing he feels like 
stressing is put in block capitals. The 
Chief Returning Officer answers the 
inevitable but unasked question when 
he writes: 

“I have no information as to when 
the next general election will be 
held . . 

But, it seems to me that much 
interesting than the stern and bleak 
directives 

page missive are the picturesque by¬ 
products that this 1953 election brings 
out. 


WHO AM I...? 

SEE ANSWER BELOW 


liament, a man called Joseph Sasseville 
Roy. 

Minesweepers and naval cutters will 
help getting the people’s verdict on 
both coasts, while the canoe will reach 
remote spots in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 

“But,” says Nelson Castonguay, “the 
unsung heroes of every general elec¬ 
tion are the post office employees. 
They deliver 10,000 ballot boxes each 
more weighing 65 pounds.” 

Spare ballot boxes are kept in spe- 
in his closely typed, two- cial warehouses in Ottawa and Hull, 

while those earmarked to be used are 
stored in public buildings all across 
Canada. 

First of all, the aim of the electoral It takes 11 people working every 
officer is to get his polls broken down day for five weeks to get the enumera- 
so that no poll should average more tion supplies out. The enumerators, in- 
than 350 voters. However, in big areas cidentally, cannot get going till the 
which contain densely populated 49th day after elections have been 
apartments, polls may admittedly have called. 

as many as 800 or more voters. On the Ballots are kept in folios at 244 
other hand, there are not a few polls Sparks Street, Ottawa. One sheet con- 
out on the fringe of Canada where a tains 16 ballots if there are two candi- 
poll is opened to accommodate as few dates; 14 ballots if there are three 
as seven potential ballots. Polls are candidates; and 12 if there are four, 
also placed, whenever possible, so that The ballots are printed on special 
no elector should have to travel more bonded paper. The names on the bal- 
than ten miles round trip to cast his lots are printed locally where the elec- 
v °t e ' tions are held. The printer is inevi'.ably 

In so-called fashionable areas it is furnished with a specimen and instruc- 
often hard to find a poll. Many a tions on how to print it. A very close 
house owner does- not think that the check is kept on the printer. But Mr. 
statutory fee of $12 for a single poll Castonguay has asserted that there 
or $18 for a double poll is adequate never has been any crookedness on the 
compensation for the confusion and part of any printer, since Confedera- 
mess. Schools cannot be considered, tion, as far as he knows. Nevertheless, 
normally, when the school year is on. the printer is sworn before a Justice of 
Ballot boxes may go in, as indicated the Peace, 
above, by parachute. One such landed From the day the general election is 
in Labrador. The natives did not know called, it will take six weeks to empty 
what to do with it—indeed did not all the warehouses. The equipment, 
even know what it was—and so June which even includes pencils, will go 
27, 1949, was not election day in that out to 263 different points in Canada, 
area. No one thought to open the box Reason the figure is 263 is that al¬ 
to find out what was in it. Had they though there are 265 seats to be con¬ 
done so they would have found the tested, two of the ridings are dual 
instructions. Meanwhile, packhorses constituencies. They are Queens, 
will take the boxes into the foothills P.E.I., and Hali- 
of the Rockies. Icebreakers will be fax, Nova Scotia. 
requisitioned if necessary, this elec- All in all, when // 
tion, as they were in June, 1949. In- the last ounce of / l/f 

cidentally, an icebreaker broke into stuff has been J/ff 

the headlines in 1940, when it reached moved from the / //y/ 
the mainland from the Madeleine last corner of all J /[// jy 
Islands with enough ballots to upset the warehouses, J (yj / 

the mainland verdict, and return Que- it will be a 300,- 

bee’s only Conservative in that par- 000 ton election. ! \ ^ 


IN NORMAL CAR USE 


C lose friends of Bob Hope say, “It’s hard to believe he has a ‘look- 
alike . . . but lots of things do look alike, including batteries. So 
don’t be fooled by appearances. It’s the amazing Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” 
Battery that needs water only 3 times a year in normal car use . . , 
and lasts longer too! Make your next battery an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 


See BOB HOPE, Starring in 
"SON OF PALEFACE” 

A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
Color by Technicolor 


Tune in "SUSPENSE” . . . Every 
Week . . . CBC Dominion Network 


AUTO LITE BATTERIES OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 4, ONTARIO 
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‘'Handling manure's another easy, 
one-man job I do with my 

fMtMHANPlOAPCRand POtNEMOX! 


LIFT A TON AT A TIME! That's the way to 

handle manure! Your Farmhand Loader makes it fast 
and easy to get manure onto your fields—where it 
belongs—to boost yields. You've got a full 3,000 lb. 
lifting capacity in your Farmhand Loader that makes 
child's play out of all your tough lifting, loading jobs! 


NO MORE BACKBREAKING MANURE-PITCHING! Loading manure by hand is a tough, nasty propo¬ 
sition. It's twice as bad if you have to unload by hand too. See what happens when you do the same job with 
Farmhand. First of all it's a sit-down job. Instead of heaving on a fork, you lift and place your load by hydraulic 
power—all controlled with one little lever. With Farmhand you take it easy, yet you handle more manure per minute 
than you could handle per hour, by hand. And your Farmhand Loader saves work like that the whole year round 
on dozens and dozens of lifting, loading and moving jobs. 


HAULS 6-TON LOADS! Match your Farmhand 
Loader with a Farmhand 'Power-Box' and Spreader 
Attachment and double up on worksaving. 'Power-Box' 
beats any ordinary spreaders, makes long hauls to far 
fields practical and profitable. Spreads a big 6-ton load 
of manure in minutes—with wide, even distribution. 



QUICK CHANGING! Remove the Spreader Attach¬ 
ment and your 'Power-Box' is ready to do all your farm 
hauling jobs. Without the Spreader Attachment, your 
'Power-Box' is a rugged bulk-hauler that unloads itself 
automatically! Here's real versatility—something no 
other wagon box or spreader can give you! 



UNLOADS ITSELF! Here's your Farmhand 'Power- 
Box' unloading. The conveyor is power take-off operated 
and you start or stop it instantly by simple clutch con¬ 
trol. Which means you can unload any amount where 
and when you want it. 'Power-Box' handles any loose, 
bulky materials including silage, sacks, bales, grain 
or dirt. 



LOADS ANYWHERE! Got feed to haul? Your 
Farmhand Loader handles bales or loose feed, breaks 
frozen stacks, and lets you load anywhere. Farmhand's 
21-foot reach with 'Wrist Action' eases load wherever 
you want it in seconds. Why not do those dozens of 
lifting, loading, unloading jobs on your farm the easy 
way—with Farmhand? 



LOADER 



POWER 

BOX 


farmhand 

/ r /#Sr/nrf7 mmafem/s-A0/)e///ho / 


["" send" now "for" complete "facts i" 

i To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, St. Boniface, Manitoba. 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

f ] FARMHAND LOADER [ 1 FARMHAND ‘POWER-BOX" 

| ] LOADER ATTACHMENTS | J ‘POWER-BOX’ATTACHMENTS 


J NAME ....- 

J ADDRESS.. 

J TOWN. PROV. 

I THE FARMHAND COMPANY C.G.-6-52 

I A division of SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. OF CANADA LTD. I 

L.--—-............... J 
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8 ol, t of this world! 
,rd won my heart the 
st time I saw it—and 
i a winner with me in 
every way! 


COMFORT 


(>ff ua comfort 

■£SL£J 

evw >- mile Voil J 


I LIKE THE 
VISIBILITY 


I can really see where 
I’m going with so 
much extra visibility 
all around—and back¬ 
ing up is just as easy! 


PROVE IT YOURSELF! FORD GIVES YOU MORE ... BY FAR 
AT LOWER COST THAN ANY OTHER CAR IN ITS CLASS! 


NEW IIO-HP. 


ST RATO-STAR 


V-8 ENGINE 

Advanced design backed 
by experience gained in 
building more V-8 engines 
than all other manufac¬ 
turers combined. Test- 
Drive it with your choice 
of three great drives— 
Automatic* Transmis- 
sion. Overdrive* or 
Synchro-Silent Shift. 


^Automatic Transmission, Over¬ 
drive and white sidewall 
tires optional at extra cost. 


Buy out of income — see your dealer 
for a "TIME PAYMENT ’ plan. 




SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 


monnRcu 
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Wheat harvest at Wallabadah, New South Wales, where soldier settlers of World War I are getting seven bags (21 bushels) per acre, 


HE chairman of the Australian Wheat Board, 
Sir John Teasdale, told wheat farmers in 
JL mid-July that if there was no International 
Wheat Agreement, Australia could still sell all its 
wheat “because production was diminishing and 
demand was increasing.” He told farmers that if 
a new International Wheat Agreement was made, 
it would not be done until after the United States 
presidential election. Sir John added that the 
United States and Britain would fix any agreement, 
and if they did, Australia would have to be a party 
to it. 

He did not think there would be a new inter¬ 
national agreement enacted, because the U.S. 
Senate Finance Committee, which had to approve 
it, would have to agree to continuing a subsidy 
arrangement which has been costing $150 million 
a year for the past four years. Opinion in the 
United Kingdom was that if a new agreement was 
made, the price to Australia would not be more 
than 19s. Id. ($2.07) a bushel. 

Other speakers endorsed Sir John Teasdale s 
remarks, saying that Australia should not be a party 
to a renewal of the International Wheat Agreement. 
Australia, they claimed, could sell all the wheat 
it wished in soft currency areas. 

Recently, the 23rd annual conference of the 
Wheatgrowers’ Union of New South Wales ap¬ 
proved the principle of organized marketing of 
wheat on an Australia-wide basis. 

The conference also approved several points of 
the Australian Wheatgrowers’ Federation 17-point 
plan for marketing of wheat after the expiry of the 
Wheat Stabilization Act in the Commonwealth in 
1953. 

Points approved were: 

• That the Australian Wheat Board be the sole 
authority for marketing all wheat and flour exter¬ 
nally, and no export permits be issued to any other 
person or authority. 

• That the International Wheat Agreement be 
continued, the ceiling price to be lifted by not less 
than 3s. a bushel, and the floor price by at least 5s. 

• That Australia’s I.W.A. quota shall not exceed 
65 million bushels. 

• That if there is no international agreement, 
the Federation approve a policy by the Australian 
Wheat Board whereby the Board would charge the 
ruling export market price while that figure ex¬ 
ceeded the determined cost of production plus a 
reasonable margin of profit; and when it did not, 
the Board would charge the cost of production, 
plus profit. 

USTRALIA will have no wheat to sell on the 
free world market from the 1952-53 crop, 


Wheat producers want tax relief, higher 
I.W.A. prices and a lower quota 


by REAY WILSON 



_S. Limber, Forbes, N.S.W., biggest Australian 
grower (17,000 acres), cuts a 4,000-acre field with 
12-foot headers, to get 12 bags per acre. 


Australians claim this four million bushel terminal 
(below) at Geelong, Victoria, to be one of the most 
advanced in the world. 



[Australian official photos' 


authorities forecast. Wheat production in the Com¬ 
monwealth is showing a very serious, and even 
alarming, decline. It is unlikely that the 1952 har¬ 
vest will yield more than 135 million bushels, or 
that the Australian Wheat Board will receive more 
than 115 million bushels. This will barely cover 
Australia’s domestic requirements and her commit¬ 
ments under the International Wheat Agreement. 

Because there will be no wheat sold, therefore, 
on the free market at world parity prices, the aver¬ 
age return to the growers will be about 11s. 5d. a 
bushel in New South Wales. This is less than 


growers were paid for wheat of their 1947-48 crop 
(when the Agreement was entered into), and pro¬ 
duction costs have spiralled since then. Even if 
Australia was able to sell wheat on the free market, 
the return to growers from the crop would be so 
low that it would not encourage a bigger planting 
for the 1953-54 season. Authorities claim that if 
the Federal government really wanted wheat 
growers to produce more, as it has stated on many 
occasions since coming into power, then it should 
announce some definite policy to encourage bigger 
plantings for the 1953-54 season. 

The whole future of wheat marketing in Aus¬ 
tralia is to be decided about the end of the year 
when growers will have a referendum on stabiliza¬ 
tion, orderly marketing, or a return to open market, 
because the 1948 Act expires with the 1952-53 
crop. The lack of confidence which growers gen¬ 
erally have in the Federal government approach 
to the industry, can well be the deciding factor in 
the ballot. 

It is estimated that the International Wheat 
Agreement has cost Australian producers about 
£37 million between August, 1949, and March, 
1952. During that period sales of wheat under the 
agreement averaged about 3s. 7d. per bushel below 
world parity prices. This large amount would be 
very helpful to Australia’s depleted sterling balance 
in London; and it would certainly have put a brake 
on the decline in wheat production, a wheat in¬ 
dustry leader told your correspondent. 

“The free export market price at present is about 
20s. 6d. a bushel, with a steady basis over the last 
three years of 18s. a bushel,” he said, adding that 
“the agreement has also tied wheat prices during 
a period when the Australian economy has been 
stretched to the limit by inflation.” 

The general secretary of the Farmers’ and Set¬ 
tlers’ Association, Mr. T. J. McDougall, recently 
forecast that the 1952-53 wheat crop in New South 
Wales (the largest wheat-producing State in the 
Commonwealth) would drop by 500,000 acres as 
compared with the 2.7 million acres harvested last 
season. He said the wheat crop in Australia had 
dropped at an average rate of nearly 700,000 acres 
a year during the last five years. 

In 1947-48 wheat covered 13.88 million acres in 
Australia. During the four years that have fol¬ 
lowed, the annual acres have been; 12.58 million 
acres in 1948-49; 12.24 million in 1949-50; 11.66 
million in 1950-51; and only 10.43 million acres 
in 1951-52. The decline has been most serious from 
a national point of view; so serious, in fact, that 
the Federal government last March appealed to 
growers to produce as (Please turn to page 68) 
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A review of cattle and hog marketing prepared 
recently for the Ontario Poultry and Livestock Conference 


periodically shifting trend of the market place. 
Then, in February of this year—without warning— 
the livestock industry was brought face to face with 
a situation with which it had never before had to 
contend. For many years, Canada has been a sur¬ 
plus producer of livestock or livestock products. 
The changing vicissitudes of trade and restrictions 
have, from time to time, shifted the weight of our 
exports of these products between Britain and the 
United States; but always one market or the other 
was open, and Canada’s surplus of livestock or 
meats could be disposed of there. In February, 
Canada faced the fact that both its major export 
markets would be closed. 

T HE outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Sas¬ 
katchewan was relatively unimportant in terms 
of the cost of eradicating the disease, and the 
number of animals destroyed. The area affected 
was hardly more than a pinpoint on the map of 
western Canada, involving only 28 premises and 
the slaughter of about 1,200 head of livestock. 

During the last six months the United Kingdom 
has had 482 outbreaks, involving over 62,000 head 
of livestock. In many countries, foot-and-mouth 
disease is considered a normal hazard of the live¬ 
stock business. While in London recently the head 
veterinarian of the British Ministry of Agriculture 
showed me, somewhat facetiously, an official report 
from a country in continental Europe, to the effect 
that foot-and-mouth disease there was now con¬ 
sidered to be under control, since the incidence 
of the disease had been reduced from about 253 
to 140 outbreaks per week. People living in this 
atmosphere find it difficult to understand why 28 
outbreaks in a limited area should be considered 
a national catastrophe. 

The seriousness of the foot-and-mouth outbreak 
in Canada is, of course, that we are surplus meat 
producers, dependent under present conditions on 


the United States for an outlet for 
that surplus; and the United States, 
as a means of controlling foot-and-mouth disease, 
bans imports from infected countries. 

If Canada were not a surplus meat producer, the 
foot-and-mouth outbreak would have brought no 
serious difficulty other than that of eradicating it. 
If we still had the British market freely open to us, 
the difficulties resulting from the outbreak would 
certainly have been of less consequence. But we 
do have surpluses, and we do not have free access 
to the United Kingdom. Almost overnight, the out¬ 
break of foot-and-mouth disease focussed the atten¬ 
tion of agricultural interests on the trends that have 
been taking place in our world trade, particularly 
for agricultural products. 

In a general way, every Canadian farmer knows 
that England is buying less food from Canada, and 
that we, in turn, are selling more agricultural 
products to the United States. In 1938, for example, 
we sent 71.9 per cent of our agricultural exports to 
the U.K., and 16.5 per cent to the U.S. By 1951, 
we had reversed the picture, sending 65.3 per 
cent to the U.S., and only 9.7 per cent to the U.K. 

Every Canadian also understands, in a general 
way, that the basic causes underlying this shift in 
world trade are currency, or sterling-dollar, diffi¬ 
culties, and the relatively high or inflationary prices 
on the North American continent. Britain’s inability, 
or unwillingness, to buy more of her food require¬ 
ments from Canada is usually explained in the 
three-word phrase “shortage of dollars.” While this 
is true, it is true only in part, and ignores some 
fundamental considerations. Shortage of dollars is 
a relative term. Last year, the United Kingdom 
spent $632,804,000 in Canada, compared with 
$328,886,000 in 1939. During the past five years, 
1947 to 1951 inclusive, the United Kingdom’s 
average dollar expenditure in Canada totalled 
$651,392,000 as compared with a five-year (1935- 
39) prewar average of (Please turn to page 48) 


The Livestock Situation 


i; m 


I 


Those were the circumstances under which the 
Canadian livestock industry entered the present 
year. A decade during which there had been no 
practical limits to the quantity of meat to be sold 
in Britain, had been followed by a year in which 
the only apparent effect of the loss of the British 
market was to bring record high prices for Cana¬ 
dian hogs and cattle. Hog and cattle populations, 
however, were building up to a point where supply 
was not far from catching up with demand in the 


D URING the 12 years from 
1940 to 1951, the Cana¬ 
dian livestock industry encountered no seri¬ 
ous marketing problems. British contracts for beef 
until 1948, and for pork until 1950, provided vir¬ 
tually an unlimited market. In 1948, shipments of 
cattle and beef were resumed to the United States, 
and the buoyancy of that market through the next 
three years reflected an equal strength in the Cana¬ 
dian market, and created a very favorable condition 
for Canadian beef producers. British buying of pork 
in Canada stopped at the end of 1950. The hog 
market, temporarily at least, took that loss in its 
stride and, with production by no means burden¬ 
some, hog prices in 1951 followed beef prices to 
record high levels. 

Some signs of change, and the possibility of less 
favorable export outlets, were already building up 
in the latter part of 1951. All surveys of probable 
hog production indicated considerably heavier mar¬ 
ketings for the period from October, 1951, to Sep¬ 
tember, 1952. The surveys actually underestimated 
the amount of build-up in hog population, but did 
indicate that the change from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market in pork was probably in the offing. 

In the meanwhile, cattle populations had been 
building up steadily in the U.S. and, more recently, 
in Canada. The predictions that had been made in 
previous years, that beef supplies were on the point 
of catching up with demand, seem even more likely 
of realization in 1952. 
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Jbe IfflcM wbo wowed 


h JOE THE 


BARBER 


by LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


M Y brother Sid and I used some¬ 
times to hang around Joe’s Bar¬ 
ber Shop just to hear Joe rasp 
his tongue over George Hill. George was 
a two-bit little man to look at; he had a 
scruffy ring of hair about a bald spot 
which was so evenly round you could 
have used it as a pattern to cut out paper 
doilies. He hadn’t much of a face, as 
faces go, but his smile was something 
you couldn’t forget. It wasn’t just the 
crinkle of the smile itself, but whatever 
tliere was in George that lit it. 

Joe the barber, who was a very dif¬ 
ferent kind of man—lean and loose-lipped 
—used to tease George unmercifully. He’d 
rib him about his clean-mouthed talk, 
his sobriety, his meticulous regard for the 
truth, and every last thing that George 
believed in and lived by. He just couldn’t 
let George and George’s way of life alone. 

Sid and I used to sit and marvel, 
always waiting—and, I am afraid, hoping 
—that George would fly off the handle 
and hit back. I remember one of the 
older boys saying one day: “Look, why 
do you take it, George? Why don’t you 
tell him off plenty? Why don’t you slap 
his face for him? Or, are 
you afraid he’ll fire you?’ 

And George saying, slowly, 

“Why, no, I don’t think 
Joe’d fire me. I guess I’m 
too kind of useful around 
here for him to think of fir¬ 
ing me,” but for a moment 
you could detect alarm at 
the mere idea. “No,” he 
said, “you see, 'sonny, the 
things a man fights most 
against, why, the fact is 
they still mean something 
important to him. If they 
didn’t he’d soon stop making fun of them.” 

George worked for Joe the barber for the mag¬ 
nificent sum of nine dollars a week. A dollar bought 
more then, but few men were ever so happy on so 
little. He lived at Mrs. Baker’s boardinghouse, in a 
small room at the back which afforded him a view 
of her clothesline and outhouses and a tall, ugly 
fence much favored by cats at night. He paid her 
three-fifty a week for it, and ate his meals either 
in his room or at the Chinaman’s across the way. 
Sometimes he’d cut thick slices from a loaf that 
would last him most of the week, insert careful 
slices of mousetrap cheese, and later go over to 
the Chinaman’s for coffee to wash it down. Mrs. 
Baker didn’t want things “hotted up” in her rooms 
by lodgers who didn’t care to eat her regular 
meals, or, like George, couldn’t afford to. It never 
seemed to occur to Joe to up George S salary at all. 
And you’d think, to hear him crack at George, he’d 
bought the right to that, too, for his nine dollars 
a week. 

I guess no man ever had a job that meant more 
to him than this did to George, even if it meant 
being the butt of Joe’s doubtful humor. When he 
got into a cast-off white coat of Joe’s that he’d 
cobbled up to fit him more or less-using a needle 
and thread in Mrs. Baker’s dim back room—you 
wouldn’t ask a prohder or happier guy. 

He wasn’t trained in any barber college, and 
when he struck Cranesville looking for work, Joe 
hired him at first just to clean up the place and 
similar chores. Then, rush hours, George got to 
cutting hair. Joe set him to work on kids whose 
families didn’t care too much how expert the 
shearing was, but slowly George got the hang of 
it and soon there were none of us younger fry 
who’d have anyone else. Our parents weren’t too 
keen on the fad that Joe had a poolroom right 
back of the barber shop, and we were regularly 


Perhaps no man ever had a job that 
meant more to him than did George 
Hill. Joe, who feared no man and all 
women, teased him unmercifully. Then 
Myrnie came into the picture 

warned just to get our haircuts and come straight 
home; but George kept an eye out for us. He’d 
sense when anything was shaping or going wrong, 
and he had a kind of instinct when to poke his 
head around the thick faded mulberry curtains that 
shut off the two pool tables at the back from the 
three barber chairs in front. He’d never scold us, 
but there were things you just didn’t do or say in 
the same room as George. And if any of us got 
into trouble it was to George we went. He had 
a way of letting us talk; then, if you hadn t 
already talked yourself into a solution he’d come 
up with some suggestion, wise, and usually very 
simple. 

He could handle womenfolk, too, which was 
more than Joe the barber could. 

J OE liked to give the impression that he feared 
neither God nor man; but you never saw a man 
more in awe of a skirt. Joe gave all women a wide 
berth, if he could. In the presence of what he con¬ 
sidered an attractive or pretty one he was uneasy; 
and in the presence of an angry one, he was para¬ 
lyzed. When, rarely, some woman came into the 
barber shop, it wouldn’t matter to Joe whether it 
was just a mother, sweetly instructing how she 
wanted her offspring’s hair cut, or an incensed one 
complaining about the temporary spoiling of little 

Illustrated by Robert Reck 


Johnny’s looks; he’d just mumble something about 
seeing where the new lot of cue chalk had got to 
and slip into the poolroom, and leave it to George. 

Joe was never very loquacious about his past; 
all we knew was that before he came to Cranesville 
and stuck up his striped pole on our main street, 
he’d lived with his Uncle Sim down east some¬ 
where, in a purely masculine atmosphere of drink, 
horses, and doubtful language, and that his Uncle 
Sim had warned him, “Let a woman once get her 
hands on you, and you’ll know she could give 
lessons to a limpet. You stay away from ’em, Joe,” 
he’d say. And it seemed that until Myrnie Wilmot 
came into the picture he had managed pretty well. 

There was a lot of sly joking about Myrnie in 
Cranesville, which vye boys vaguely echoed, want¬ 
ing to appear grown-up and knowledgeable. Secretly 
we were greatly in awe of her: of her mop of 
blond hair which nobody had told us was bleached, 
of her exaggerated bust and her vivid coloring, and 
the way she walked and wore her clothes. 

Whatever the past history of Myrnie in Cranes¬ 
ville and, previously, elsewhere, her mother clearly 
saw in her a waning asset and it was just Joe’s 
bad luck that she should have suddenly decided 
that here was an eligible male. 

I happened to be in Joe (be barber’s, having a 
word with George about some fishing tackle he 
thought he could find for Sid and me, when Myrnie 
flounced in. I always figured it was Myrnie’s mother 
who sent her in to get a haircut on the reasonable 
excuse that the Beauty Salon, where the women 
and girls ordinarily got theirs cut, was closed for 
a week because of minor fire and water damage; 
but, anyhow, before Joe could close his mouth on 
his surprise, there Myrnie was, calmly seated in 
his barber chair. (Please turn to page 76) 


Myrnie smiled and said: “Don’t tell 
me you’re afraid to cut my hair, Joe!” 
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Britain’s 


“G‘ 


OOD Farmers, Good Coun¬ 
trymen and Good Citi¬ 
zens”: This is the three¬ 
fold objective of Young Farmers’ 

Clubs in both Scotland and England. 

During their stay in Britain this sum¬ 
mer the Ontario Junior Farmers’ 
delegation had an opportunity to see 
how these objectives are idealized 
through a program of activities. 

Perhaps one of the most impres¬ 
sive features of this program was the 
fact that it is planned well in ad¬ 
vance. While visiting the Crossroads 
Young Farmers’ Club in Ayrshire, I 
was privileged to attend one of their 
executive meetings, at which plans 
were made for the fall and winter 
season 1952-53. When this syllabus 
is complete it will be printed and 
distributed among the members, so 
that all may know the date and place of each 
meeting and the name of the speaker and his 
subject. 

Since a large proportion of the membership 
is drawn from farm young people, considerable 
emphasis is placed on helping them to become more 
skilful in their profession. During the fall and win¬ 
ter months, meetings are generally held twice a 
month, one session being devoted to the study of 
some agricultural topic, and the other to a social 
night, or talk on some subject of general interest. 
For example, a typical syllabus will include talks 
or films on such topics as “pigs for bacon produc¬ 
tion” and “grassland management,” as well as 
speakers' drawn from such groups as ministers, 
bankers, policemen or doctors. This variation of 
subject matter is particularly important in Britain, 
because some members are not engaged in agri¬ 
culture, but live and work in towns and villages. 
There is also a much wider difference in age 
groups. Membership in England is open to boys 
and girls from 10 to 25, and in Scotland from 14 
to 26. Such conditions demand a program carefully 
planned to meet the needs and interests of all 
members. 

One of the differences between the Young 
Farmers’ programs and those of the Ontario Junior 
Farmers is that in Britain there are fewer separate 
sessions for the girls. Possibly this is due to the fact 
that farm girls in Britain take a larger share in the 
outdoor work than Ontario girls, and they are, 
therefore, just as interested as the boys in agri¬ 
cultural topics. However, there are generally one 
or two split meetings in the season. On these 
occasions the girls enjoy a talk or demonstration 
on cooking, sewing, or perhaps good grooming. 

In addition to these educational meetings, several 
social evenings are held during the season. These 
may include parents’ nights, debates, quizzes or 
discussion groups, inter-club visits and, of course, 
dances. During our visit with the Stirling Young 
Farmers we attended one of their club dances. 
Much to our surprise, it began promptly at eight 
o’clock and continued until two, with only a brief 
intermission for refreshments. While square danc¬ 
ing is becoming popular in Britain, most of the 
Young Farmers are very fond of their national 
dances and we joined gaily in the eightsome reels 
and the Gay Gordons. 

As in Ontario, there are few indoor meetings 
during the summer months. A popular activity at 
this time is a farm walk, or visit to one of the out¬ 
standing farms in the district. These visits are 
usually held on Saturday afternoons when there 
is little work done on the farms, since the unionized 
farm workers enjoy a 44-hour week. The Young 
Farmers inspect each crop and field and question 
the farmer regarding fertilization, rotation, rate of 
seeding, yield, and other subjects. Then they visit 
the livestock and the farm buildings, asking for 
details on this phase of the farm operations. 


by BETTY BOYLE 


Ednam Young Farmers, Scotland, judge sheep at a club field 


Devon Young Farmers demonstrate spar making. 

F IELD days are another part of the outdoor 
program. Soon after our arrival in Scotland, 
we attended a highly successful field day staged 
by the Ednam Young Farmers’ Club in the Border 
district. We were surprised to find that it consisted 
of a series of agricultural competitions rather than 
sports. We were interested in the first competition, 
singling, a new one to us. In this, the contestants, 
both boys and girls, were required to thin out three 
rows of mangolds, leaving a space between each 
plant equal to the width of the hoe they were 
using. In determining the winner, consideration is 
given to the neatness of the final result as well as 
the general thoroughness of the job itself. 

Stock judging was the next event. Again, both 
boys and girls took part in placing one class of four 
Aberdeen-Angus and two classes of sheep. Then 
the boys went off to the barn for the sheep-shearing 
competition, in which they used a pair of hand 
clippers. Speed and efficiency in the shearing, as 
well as the neatness with which the fleece was 
rolled up, all counted in determining the winner. 


What four Ontario Junior Farmers’ 
Club members saiv and heard in Britain , 
among Britain’s Young Farmers 




■ Clubs 

In the meantime the girls gathered 
in the house for their competitions, 
one of which consisted in darning 
an old sock. Another novel contest 
was arranging small flowers in a tea 
cup. The number of varieties as well 
as the general effect was considered 
in choosing the winner. Next, the 
girls were required to accurately 
identify 25 samples of material, 
ranging from silk and satin to cotton 
and corduroy and including many 
types of rayon. 

There were other interesting com¬ 
petitions after tea. One of these con¬ 
sisted of tossing a sheaf over a 
wooden bar, which was raised after 
each round to see who could pitch 
it highest. Incidentally, the boys’ 
event was won by Bruce Ellis from 
Alberta, one of the Canadian Nuf¬ 
field Scholarship boys in Britain, who happened to 
be in that area at the time of our visit. Guessing 
the weight of such common objects as a bale of 
hay, or a roll of fencing, was another popular con¬ 
test. How far is one hundred yards? Try pacing it 
out and see how close you can come to the correct 
distance. This competition aroused plenty of in¬ 
terest in both boys and girls, who could be seen 
carefully counting their steps. Most of the boys, 
as well as one or two of the girls, then tried their 
skill at driving a tractor over a difficult figure-eight 
course and backing through a narrow gateway. The 
day ended with the presentation of prizes to the 
winners. 

S TOCK judging is very popular among Young 
Farmers s(nd this phase of their program is 
given considerable emphasis. Since the livestock 
industry is so important in Britain’s agricultural fife, 
club members devote a great deal of time to live¬ 
stock judging. Both Scotland and England are 
represented in the International Beef and Dairy 
Cattle Judging Competitions. Unfortunately, these 
had to be cancelled this year, owing to the serious 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. In addition 
there are many stock-judging contests on national 
and county levels. 

Mock auctions are another favorite competition 
with Scottish Young Farmers. Since most of the 
farmers’ cattle are purchased at auction sales, this 
contest serves a very practical purpose, as well as 
stimulating interest in stock judging. A farm with a 
good variety of stock is chosen for the contest, and 
a panel of expert valuators decides the true value 
of the stock to be “auctioned.” In arranging this 
event it is necessary to take into account the num¬ 
ber of buyers and the number of cattle available. 
Sometimes the members are grouped in two’s or 
three’s and buy as a team. Usually they are required 
to purchase not less than two and not more than 
four. Each animal is led into the ring and the 
bidding goes on until a sale is made. The buyer’s 
name and address, the number of the animal and 
the price paid, are noted on a card, which is turned 
in to be scored. When all the animals have been 
disposed of, the Young Farmers must complete the 
business transaction by writing cheques and obtain¬ 
ing receipts. In scoring the cards, a certain number 
of points are allowed for each animal bought. 
Points are deducted for each bid (usually five shil¬ 
lings) paid above the valuators’ figure, and added 
for each bid paid below this amount. A bonus may 
be given for each animal bought. The contest may 
be varied by fixing the amount of money each 
contestant-may spend, and giving a prize to the 
one who purchases the most animals. 

Farm valuation competitions are also popular 
with Young Farmers. This, too, has a practical 
purpose, since it helps to prepare the club member 
for the day when he will purchase a farm of his 
own, by teaching him what points to take into con¬ 
sideration when buying (Please turn to page 33) 
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Willie Scott, a Scot , demonstrates dry stone dyke building. 


A Young Farmers’ exhibit at the English Royal Show, Newton Abbot, July, 1952. 


Two Shropshire Y.F. lasses demonstrate fruit preservation at this year’s Royal. Welding demonstration by Falkirk Y.F. at Highland Show. 
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John Turner, Major McKeand, Joan and Rev. T. Dauiby are observed by curious 
Eskimos on the event of the Turner-Hobart wedding at Pond Inlet in 1944. 


W HEN, a short time ago, Canadian news¬ 
papers carried a brief item headed: 
“Canon Turner’s syllabics go out to his 
Eskimos,” readers everywhere were reminded of 
the greatest air rescue of all time a few years ago. 
Now, for the first time, 5,000 Eskimos may read the 
Old Testament in their own language, but many 
remember the death of a brave man and the long 
jeopardy of a score of others that lay behind the 
effort to make this possible. 

It is necessary to glance first at the events which 
led to Operation Canon in 1947, a drama which 
held the imagination and genuine concern of the 
whole North American continent and England for 
many weeks. 

John Turner was born in Felixstowe, England, 
in 1905, one of three brothers, and was known 
affectionately as Jack. That he was born four 
months after his father’s death is an oddly sig¬ 
nificant fact since one of his own children was to 
have the same experience. At the age of 24 and 
while working as a pharmacist Jack decided to 
become a missionary, and after graduation in 1929 
he sailed for Canada to open his first mission at 
Pond Inlet—a dot on the map on the east coast of 
Baffin Island, 1,000 miles beyond the timberline 
and 1,700 miles due north of Winnipeg. 

Here he worked among the Eskimos, adapting 
himself to then rugged mode of life and covering 
more than 21,000 miles by dog-sled in ten years, 
as he travelled among them. The nomadic Eskimos 
usually travel in groups of three or four families 
and make camp wherever hunting is good, often 
hundreds of miles from other camps, and Jack 
Turner’s visits played a great and important part 
in their fives. He was ealled into their igloos to 
treat many broken bones when legs or hands were 
smashed between ice-blocks and komatiks, had 
bad teeth to extract, and gangrenous toes and 
fingers to amputate after frost-bite. Meantime the 
small children waited patiently until these tasks 
were completed, then they would cluster about 
him when he brought out his concertina and join 
him in singing hymns that he had translated into 
their own tongue. 

At some cost and great effort Jack built two 
other mission-houses—one at Fort Ross, the most 
northerly Hudson’s Bay trading post, and at Moffet 
Inlet on the northwest coast of Baffin Island, 75 
miles from the post at Arctic Bay and the nearest 
neighborl All building material had to be brought 
to Baffin Island by the gallant little supply ship 
Nascopie, roughly at the shipping cost of $150 per 
ton, and then transported by dog team inland and 
erected in the three short summer months of sun¬ 
light. To these three missions the Eskimo children 
came when Jack was “in residence” to look at 
picture books, work jig-saw puzzles and try to pick 
small prizes from a pan of water he had charged 


with electricity by 
wiring old radio bat¬ 
teries together. The 
wind-up of these 
affairs was always a 
tea race when a large 
bowl of the steaming 
treat was set out and 
the children, armed 
with long sticks of 
macaroni, would await 
a signal to see how 
quickly the bowl 
could be emptied. 

In 1939 Jack Tur¬ 
ner returned to Eng¬ 
land on furlough and 
met Joan Hobart, a 
young nurse of excep¬ 
tional courage and the highest character. She found 
him a romantic, handsome figure, big and blond 
and weighing 250 pounds, every ounce of it 
toughened by his life among the Eskimos and the 
recently completed epic trip of 3,000 miles above 
the Arctic Circle, most of it alone, and said to be 
the most outstanding journey ever achieved. They 
fell in love but Jack could not bring himself to ask 
Joan to share his hard, lonely and dangeroiis life 
among the Eskimos although he confessed to her— 
“It would be the greatest trial of my life to have 
to leave them.” 

H E returned to the North alone but Joan was 
convinced that their future lay together, and 
entered the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Training 
College for Women in order that, equipped as a 
missionary nurse, she could dedicate her life to the 
service of others. In 1943, when Jack wrote asking 
Joan to share his life in the Arctic, she was ready. 

She reached Montreal in the summer of 1944 
in time to board the Nascopie, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company supply ship that annually carried food, 
medicine, mail and occasionally brides to little ports 
along the bleak coasts of Labrador, Hudson Bay 
and Baffin Island. Pond Inlet was reached after 
midnight of August 29 and Joan Wrote in her 
diary—“By three a.m. we had dropped anchor and 
I went out on deck. The beauty of the morning and 
the scenery was indescribable. The sun was just 


rising over the snow-capped mountains at the back 
of the Post, the air was frosty and invigorating and 
the deep blue sea was unruffled by any wind. This 
glorious morning was a forerunner of a wonderfully 
fine sunny day which proved to be the warmest 
and most perfect of the whole summer. It wasn t 
long before Jack had come aboard and we met 
again just after four years.” 

This was Joan’s wedding day and in addition to 
the ship’s crew many natives were in attendance 
at the ceremony, wide-eyed at the white bridal 
dress and veil, and the huge wedding cake baked 
by the Nascopie’s cook. 

S OON after her arrival in the Arctic Joan met 
12-year-old Kamane Dahneekee, an orphan 
who expressed the desire to be adopted by the mis¬ 
sionaries. Kamane lived with her grandparents and 
like all christianized natives was permitted to 
choose a name of her own liking. The name she 
chose was Rebecca—one synonymous with service, 
and from the very beginning she was a wonderful 
aid and companion to Joan, invaluable the follow¬ 
ing summer when they were living at Pond Inlet 
and a daughter was born 800 miles from the 
nearest doctor and without outside assistance. Joan 
faced this event with characteristic calm, fortified 
by her own professional knowledge and the fact 
that as a graduate of pharmacy Jack knew the value 
of a few basic drugs and always kept the mission 
medicine chest well stocked. — 

June was the first white baby born in Pond Inlet, 
and the Eskimos came great distances to see her. 
When the baby was two months old the family of 
four moved across the island to Moffet Inlet to the 
three-room house Jack had built himself, 75 miles 
from their nearest neighbor, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
McCormack, Hudson’s Bay manager at Arctic Bay. 

The isolated Turner mission was situated on a 
point of land that jutted out into the sea, with a 
range of low, bare mountains as a backdrop, behind 
which lay innumerable small, unnamed lakes. 

Drinking water was their greatest problem, for 
although they lived on the seashore Jack had to 
travel 25 miles back to the lakes beyond the moun¬ 
tains for fresh water in the summertime. In winter 
snow and ice were melted. They could have eased 
the situation by moving closer to their supply but 
this would have meant (Please turn to page 42) 


Members of the combined army-air force rescue team pose with Joan Turner, her two children and the 
Eskimo girl, Rebecca, who accompanied her on her return to England • 


Saga 


of the 


Arctic 


by NAN SHIPLEY 


One of the greatest of air rescues serves to remind the world 
of the faithful and devoted mission of John Turner to the 
Eskimos in the North, and the dauntless courage and 
fortitude of Joan, the English girl, who became his wife 
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Soil, science, seed and sagacity each contribute effectively 
to this Ontario father-and-son partnership 

by H. S. FRY 


M ORE than 30 years ago I heard an able 
professor from the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, say that Middlesex 
County contained some of the best natural grass¬ 
land to be found anywhere in North America. 
Whatever the truth may be, the fact is that today 
Middlesex has around 20 per cent more acres in 
fall wheat and oats than its combined acreage in 
grass, clover and alfalfa. A significant change-over 
from grass to cash crops has occurred during the 
past five years. In Williams Township, where A. M. 
Stewart and Son farm 296 acres near Ailsa Craig, 
the reduction in grass during this period has been 
from about 58 per cent to 25 per cent of the arable 
acreage. 

The transformation from the original solid bush 
of the “Huron Tract” to a relatively high percentage 
of cash crops in 1951 required 125 years. The 
struggles of the early settlers and their large 
families developed circumstances which eventually 
led to much of the cleared land being seeded to 
grass. Habit and tradition did the rest. 

“My father was a drover,” said Alex Stewart, 
and he taught that feeding cattle and manure 
were essential to good farming. When this 200 
acres was bought in 1909, the second hundred 
had only 20 acres cleared. The nearest hundred is 
an excellent silt loam, but the other has required 
a lot of building up. There were times when we 
hauled manure and feed from the one, to feed the 
cattle on the other.” 


The partners handle 
this large volume of 
seed grain through their 
own warehouse and 
seed cleaning plant in 
Ailsa Craig. The divi 
sion of responsibility is 
roughly this: John A. is 
production manager 
and Alex is sales mana 


ger, though they do not 


give themselves titles. 
John runs the farm, 
makes the 


growers and sees the 
seed through the 
house and cleaning 
plant into the cars. Alex 
then takes over and 
brings home the bacon. 


Much of the seed that 


is sold now is exported 


as much as 140 cars 


in one year. 


Entree to the U.S. 
market in 1937, fol¬ 
lowed the winning of 
a world oat champion¬ 
ship at Chicago, and a 
repeat in 1947 didn’t 
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The Stewarts 
of Ailsa Craig 

and the Four S’s 
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Alex in. and John A. bteicart examine some hybrid seed corn • 


I N 1910, Alex came west—to Lethbridge—with the 
idea that he might remain on the prairies. He 
spent the winter acquiring some useful experience, 
but finally decided to return east; and began 
operating the 200-acre farm in 1911. From then 
until 1924, he carried on as a general or mixed 
farmer, always feeding cattle, but gradually realiz¬ 
ing that there was more money to be made from 
cash crops than from grass. Cattle feeding, how¬ 
ever, is practiced to this day, and each year about 
110 steers are fed. 

Incidentally, Alex Stewart regards “prairie wool” 
with considerable respect. In 1937, he brought 
east, as feeders, 11 carloads of cattle from the 
Sceptre-Leader area in Saskatchewan. He secured 
119 head from one herd, and naturally chose those 
he thought would make the best feeders. Later, 
after feeding his purchases on Middlesex County 
bluegrass, he was surprised to learn that the cattle 
he had rejected had done as well on prairie wool 
as those treated to bluegrass. 

I T was not until 1924 that he sold his first seed, 
which turned out to be a wise move. Today, 
he and his son, John A. (to distinguish him from 
John R., a cousin and another well-known Middle¬ 
sex County member of Clan Stewart), operate the 
home 200 acres, and an additional 96 acres five 
miles away. Production is primarily to provide 
high-quality seed grown under their own super¬ 
vision, for distribution to contract growers in the 
surrounding area. It is significant that this year 
something over 5,200 acres of contract seed grain 
are being grown entirely on the basis of a gentle¬ 
man’s agreement, except for the size of the final 
cheque. Eight varieties, including wheat, oats and 
barley, are produced in this way. 


hurt the business any. Sometimes big orders come 
through from American customers that the partners 
cannot fill themselves, and Alex, who is a past 
president of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion (John is now a director), is widely known 
among registered seed growers, and can scout 
around and find what is needed, if it is available. 
HIS story is mostly about the producing end 
of the partnership, and from here on will there¬ 
fore stay in John A.’s territory, with Alex, full of wis¬ 
dom and experience, keeping an eye on both of us. 
John, 33, a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, chairman of the Middlesex County Soils 
Committee, and with military experience behind 
him, believes in bringing science to the farm and 
putting it to work. With highly specialized and 
therefore valuable crops—wheat, oats, barley, soy¬ 
beans, white beans, corn, alfalfa, red clover — he 
wants to see every acre doing a full season’s job 
every year. This means soil management, fields that 
grow crops of uniform quality, effective weed con¬ 
trol, maintenance of fertility, and timely tilla ge 
operations. 

It will undoubtedly surprise many western 
farmers to learn that this 296-acre farm is divided 
into 29 fields. The requirements of registered seed 
production, plus the variety of crops grown, have 
necessitated eight different crop rotations. The 
same variety of crops, plus emphasis on fertility, 
have evolved eight different fertilizer formulae 
which are especially mixed to John’s specifications. 
Basic to all operations on the farm is a complete 
year-by-year record, which is kept for every field, 
with an accuracy equal to that of a breeder of pure¬ 
bred livestock in the recording of his pedigrees. 

The focal point of farm management is weed 
control, necessitated by the rigid purity standards 


established by the Canadian Seed Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation and supported by the Canada Seeds Act. 
Where moisture is more plentiful, weeds flourish 
readily, and this necessitates flexible rotations and 
easily adjustable plans for every field. For weed 
control, John relies primarily on corn, soybeans, 
sugar beets and white beans, in this order. When 
a field shows weediness, these crops are put to 
work to the necessary extent, the field cleaned up, 
and a new rotation established for the area. 

XCEPT for the primary importance of weeds 
in registered seed production, soil fertility 
would hold first priority. Actually, it has this 
priority, anyway, but weeds on a seed farm are 
something like having a broken leg: it is well to 
do something about it immediately, even though 
in the long run it may be more important to have 
enough to eat. Here is John himself to talk about 
fertility-; 

“It has required a long, hard series of years on 
this farm to get the answers to some of our soil 
fertility problems; and to put us in a position 
where we can successfully plan and maintain the 
producing ability of our soil. The problem is to 
learn to balance a number of very important factors. 
These include the structure or physical condition 
of the soil, its organic or mineral content, moisture, 
temperature, a healthy life under the surface (bac¬ 
teria, earthworms, fungi, molds), and finally, the 
fertility measures that are man-made, such as till¬ 
age practices, the use of manures and fertilizers, 
as well as rotations. 

“We stress the maintenance of nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, potash, calcium and magnesium levels. We 
use soil testing kits and, as nearly as possible, I 
test the soil of each field once a month. We analyze 
our soils for organic (Please turn to page 88) 
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The blue eyes of McTavish looked 
uncertain as they always did when he 
came to that part of the letter. Tanya 
in darkness? It hardly seemed pos¬ 
sible. What had happened to her 
anyway? It wasn’t like George to use 
such dramatic language. 

McTavish turned the page and 
read on. 

“This is the first sign of interest 
she has shown since her return, so, 
much against my better judgment, I 
am letting her go back to Pelican. 
God knows what the solitude and 
loneliness may do to her in her present 
condition, but it is a risk we must 
take. We would be very grateful, 
Evelyn and I, if you would meet her 
and take her to the Lodge yourself, 
and let us know how she is getting 
along. Her welfare means so much to 
us both.” 

A man couldn’t disregard the re¬ 
quest of an old friend, especially not 
an old friend like George Winspear, so 
here he was at the pier waiting for 
the Northland Queen that was bring¬ 
ing Tanya back to Pelican Bay. 

McTavish stuffed the letter back 
into his pocket and sighed. He 
couldn’t make anything out of the 
letter, and his feelings for Tanya 
remained the same. 

He had not mentioned her coming 
to anyone except Martha. She, as his 
wife, had a right to know. 


A T first Martha had been very 
indignant. “Coming to the Lodge 
indeed. I wonder that she has the 
nerve to come back, and I’m surprised 
at George for asking you to meet her. 
She could have hired a boat easily 
enough. Well if they think I’m going 
to entertain the likes of her they are 
badly mistaken. That girl will never 
set foot in my house. There’s a limit 
to what one can be expected to do 
for one’s friends, even such old friends 
as the Winspears.” 

Martha’s face was a study when 


I T WAS a beautiful fall day, warm and drowsy, 
and the little village of Pelican Bay lay basking 
in the sunshine. 

It was a day to gladden the heart of any man, 
but Donald McTavish was too preoccupied with 
his thoughts to see the riotous colors of the poplars 
and maples clad in their fall best, or the tall stately 
pine trees that fringed the lake and encircled 
Pelican Bay. 

He walked slowly and reluctantly toward the 
pier that stretched out in the sparkling waters pi 
the lake and perched himself on the top step of the 
white lighthouse. 

The Northland Queen just rounding the south 



point, steaming majestically into the Bay, was 
bringing Tanya Ellis back after all these years. 

McTavish bit hard on his pipe and squinted 
against the sun. Eleven years was a long time, a 
long time perhaps to harbor resentment and anger, 
but a lifetime wouldn’t be long enough for him to 
stop hating Tanya for what she had done to Joe. 
Joe was as dear to him as his own two sons and 
her behavior had been unforgivable and he still 
burned with resentment when he thought of that 
summer of eleven years ago. 

Why was she coming back to Pelican Bay? Was 
it to see Joe again? That seemed hardly likely. She 
must have known Joe well enough to realize that 
he, of all people, would never forgive or forget. 
Did she really think the rest of them had forgotten 
and would welcome her back as they once had 
done? Oh no, surely not. Well, her reason for 
returning was her own affair. They couldn’t keep 
her out of Pelican much as they resented her, but 
they could and would let her feel their contempt 
and hostility. There was grim justice in the thought. 

He drew a much-thumbed letter from his pocket 
and reread it although he could have quoted most 
of it from memory. It was an odd letter, hinting 


at this and that, but saying nothing definite. 

“Dear Mac—” it began. “You will be surprised 
and, no doubt, dismayed when I tell you that 
Tanya is planning on returning to Pelican Bay and 
will be staying indefinitely at the Lodge on the 
river. She is coming alone, much against her sister’s 
wishes and mine, for we feel she is in no condition 
to be alone, and I am asking you, for the sake of 
our friendship to help her all you can. She has 
been through a horrible experience, Mac, and has 
suffered much. If you only knew, you would forget 
any resentment you may still harbor against her.” 

So she had suffered had she! Well, so had poor 
Joe, but a lot she had worried about that. 

“Tanya has made me promise not to tell you 
anything about her troubles. She says she does not 
want pity from you or anyone else. None of us 
want pity, it is true, but everyone, at some time in 
his life needs help, and the kindness and sympathy 
of real friends, so I am asking you, Mac, to be 
generous and forgive Tanya for what she did once 
long ago to Joe, and befriend her. She needs your 
friendship and your help, for she is living in utter 
darkness.” 


into the envelope and looked up at her husband. 
“That’s a very confusing letter. Apparently she’s 
been in some trouble and they are worried about 
her, but he doesn’t say what it was. You know, 
Donald, he sounds—well almost afraid for Tanya. 
I don’t like it. I don’t like it one little bit.” 

Martha was a good woman, full of pity for the 
deserving and undeserving alike. He had seen her 
eyes and turned away, grunting like the Indians 
with whom they lived in Pelican Bay. Women 
were funny. 

Martha had been just as boiling mad as he 11 
years ago, and here she seemed about ready to 
forgive and forget. Well, not he. He would never 
forgive Tanya Ellis. 

The Northland Queen was docking. McTavish 
stood up as the gangplank was pushed out to the 
pier and he saw Tanya walking across. She had 
grown into a lovely woman. He had forgotten 
how pretty she was. But she was thin, awfully thin, 
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and her quick movements suggested nervousness. 
McTavish bit hard on his pipe as he approached 
her. 

“Hello, Miss Ellis,” he began formally, as she 
turned to face him. Then he heard himself say 
with more friendliness than he had intended, 
“Hello, there, Tanya. It’s been a long time since 
we met, hasn’t it?” 

Tanya Ellis smiled at him. That uncertain smile 
did something to the heart of old McTavish, though 
he would sooner have died than admit it. He was 
rather shocked when he looked closely at her. She 
looked as if she had been ill. 

“Hello, Mac. Yes, it has been a long time, but 
you haven’t changed. The years have been kind 
to you.” 

They were both silent. It was a little awkward 
not knowing what to say next, each knowing what 
was uppermost in the mind of the other. 

“How about coming up to the house for a cup 
of tea?” he asked. “Martha said she’d be glad to 
have you.” 

As a matter of fact, Martha had said nothing of 
the kind, but he knew he could depend on Martha. 
Her natural hospitality would outweigh everything 
else. Tanya glanced toward the Hatchery where 
the McTavishes had their home. 

“Thanks for asking me,” she said, “but I’d like 
to go straight to the Lodge. Maybe some other 
time—” Her voice trailed off into silence and 
McTavish knew then that she was not fooling 
herself for a moment about their attitude toward 
her, and he found himself admiring her honesty. 
He saw her glance at the Indians loitering about 
and for just an instant the memory of Joe made his 
old antagonism flare. 

“You needn’t look so nervous, my dear—” he 
thought grimly. “You won’t see his face among 
them. Thank heaven he’s far away and need never 
know that you were here. He’s forgotten you long 
ago, anyway, for you weren’t worthy of being 
remembered.” Joe had never once mentioned her 
name to anyone in all these years, but did that 
really mean that he had forgotten her? No one but 
Joe knew the answer to that and Joe was far away. 
McTavish turned his attention to loading Tanya’s 
luggage in the Jolly Canuck. Tanya watched him 
in silence. 

T hadn’t been easy meeting Mac, but he had 
been kinder than she had expected or deserved. 
She smiled to herself when she thought of Mac’s 
invitation. As if Martha McTavish would ever ask 
her in for tea. It was a typical remark for a man 
to make to fill an awkward gap in the conversation. 

Tanya looked up to see two little Indian girls 
in long print dresses staring solemnly at her. She 
stared back, hardly knowing that she did so. She 
had not seen faces like these since she left Pelican 
Bay, faces with high 
cheek bones and low fore¬ 
heads, faces that looked 
strangely old, expression¬ 
less and stupid. They were 
unkempt-looking, their 
black hair long and 
straight and unevenly cut. 

Tanya gripped her purse 
tightly between her fingers 
and turned away. She 
could not bear to look at 
those children who were 
old before their time 
from malnutrition and 
neglect. They didn’t have 
a chance. 

The engine of the Jolly 
Canuck roared, Tanya 
stepped on board and 
they were soon racing out 
of the harbor to the open 
waters of the Bay. The 
sun sparkled on the lake; 
the Jolly Canuck rose and 
fell rhythmically on the 
breast of the water leav¬ 
ing a foamy trail behind 
her. 

Tanya looked at the 
shoreline they were run¬ 


ning parallel with and her spirits rose. It was just 
as she had remembered it. The high banks on the 
shore gleamed white in the sunshine, the pines 
grew in a dense black mass on the top hiding the 
cabins scattered here and there. Four miles of 
shore and then they 
would be on the river. 

McTavish re-lit his 
pipe, his hand resting 
lightly on the wheel. 

“How are the Wins- 
pears?” he asked. “They 
left kinda early this 
summer. Middle of 
July I believe. We were 
all sorry to see ’em 
go.” 

“They left because 
I came back,” she 
replied slowly. 

Their meeting at the 
station came back to 
her mind like a dread¬ 
ful nightmare. She had 
spoiled their holiday as 
she spoiled everything 
else since her return. 

She should never have 
come back home. They 
met her at the station, 

Evelyn and George and the children and she had 
seen how hard they tried to pretend that every¬ 
thing was just the same as it had always been, but 
she had sensed the constraint, the forced gaiety and 
felt lonely even with her own people. 

She had seen what it was doing to them, having 
her there in their home and the desperate desire to 

Opening chapter of a serial by a new 
writer on the Canadian scene — here 
spirited young people ivork out their 
own courageous solution to living — 
set against a real northland back¬ 
ground of forest, rivers, changing 
seasons, elemental forces and human 
passions — a story to linger in the 
memory because of its superbly 
drawn characters and vivid drama 

get away grew stronger every day. Pelican 
Bay had offered a solution. The summer visitors 
had gone back to their homes in Winnipeg and she 
would be all alone five miles from Pelican Bay the 
closest residents, and no one in Pelican Bay felt 
friendly enough to bother with her, so she had 
come back. 

McTavish broke into 
her thoughts. “Want to 
steer her for awhile?” 

In the old days when 
they had been friends he 
had always let her pilot 
the boat, and she had 
been proud of the honor 
for Mac was as fussy as a 
mother hen with one chick 
where his boat was con¬ 
cerned. McTavish did not 
realize it, but at that 
moment he forgave Tanya 
Ellis. 

Tanya did not answer 
right away. “Thank you,” 
she said at last, “thank 
you very much for asking 
me, but I’m afraid I’m too 
out of practice to steer a 
fine boat like the Jolly 
Canuck. I have forgotten 
where the reefs lie. It’s 
been 11 years, you know, 
and that’s—that’s a long 
time.” 

Two little Indian girls in 
long dresses, and with 
unkempt hair stared 
solemnly at Tanya. 
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Yes, it was a long time. 

They fell silent again, for Joe seemed to stand 
between them. No matter what they said, it only 
seemed to arouse the memory of Joe, making them 
both feel constrained and awkward, for he was 

the one person neither 
of them wanted to 
discuss. 

They reached Pelican 
River where the reeds 
grew thickly on either 
side of the open water 
in the center. A couple 
of geese roused by the 
noise of the engine, 
rose into the air honk¬ 
ing their disapproval 
of the intrusion. 

Tanya looked up at 
the cottage perched 
high on the river bank, 
boarded up and de¬ 
serted. 

“Do the Kinleys still 
own that cottage?” she 
asked. 

“The Kinleys? No, 
they’re both dead. Old 
man Kinley died years 
ago and the old lady 
sold the cottage to a young couple who came here 
for their honeymoon, but they sold it the next 
summer. Are you married, Tanya?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“No,” she replied, “no, I am not married. I don’t 
think I shall ever marry.” 

T HE sun slipped behind a cloud making the 
water of the river look murky and cold and 
unfriendly. She shivered, suddenly aware of the 
solitude and loneliness about her. 

McTavish wondered at her answer and was 
struck by an idea. Maybe she had been jilted and 
that was why she had come to hide at the Lodge. 
He almost laughed out loud when he thought of 
George’s letter. As if he’d pity her for that. She 
had it coming to her and much more. 

They said no more until they turned and headed 
for the little pier below the Lodge. 

Tanya looked up at the sprawling log cabin on 
the bank. 

“It looks just the same,” she said in a pleased 
voice and smiled. “I’m so glad.” 

The shutters were open and the sun shone on 
the three big windows of the living room. It was 
warm here, warmer than it had been down by 
the lake. 

McTavish cut the motor and they glided slowly 
toward the pier. He tied up. “Well, here we are. 
I cut you some wood yesterday, but it won’t last 
long. You’ll need a fire in the evenings as it gets 
mighty chilly this time of year. I’ll be over again 
tomorrow and cut more. 

“Oh don’t bother about the wood, I’ll manage.” 
McTavish picked up the box of provisions and 
climbed up the steep steps cut into the bank. She 
might as well have said, “I know you resent my 
being here, and I want no favors from you.” It was 
pleasantly said, yes, but he was nettled. Well, he 
wasn’t doing this for her anyway, but for George 
and her sister who had been his good friends 
for years. 

The cabin was chilly and McTavish laid a fire in 
the huge stone fireplace as well as in the kitchen 
stove, then he carried in an armful of logs and 
placed them near the hearth. He brushed the bits 
of bark from his jacket and turned to face her. 

“Well, I guess that’s about all I can do for you 
now. I’ll bring you some milk and eggs tomorrow. 
You’re a bit thin, Tanya. You want to eat lots and 
sleep lots while you’re here. Nothing like sleep 
to put weight on a person, you know.” 

Tanya was standing in front of the fireplace. 
“That’s thoughtful of you,” she said, “but I have 
plenty to eat here. Evelyn packed every imaginable 
thing in those boxes and I’ll have to stay for a 
month if I’m ever going to eat half of it. You really 
needn’t bother to bring me anything.” 

McTavish shrugged. There it was again, the 
chip-on-the-shoulder (Please turn to page 52) 
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Here’s the new tread 
design that turns 
engine power into 
pulling power 
efficiently ... the tire 
with the newly 
designed, reinforced 
lugs that give you 
the extra traction 
you need. 

Wherever he goes, 
whatever he pulls, 
the wise tractor 
operator goes on 
Grip Master 
all-soil, all-purpose 
tractor tires. 
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A New Government on the Spot 

Premier Bennett and his minority B.C. government face a dif¬ 
ficult if not an impossible task and are proceeding cautiously 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


A YEAR ago, W. A. C. Bennett, 
the enterprising Okanagan hard¬ 
ware man, could hardly have 
imagined that he would today be head 
of British Columbia’s Social Credit 
government. 

A year ago Mr. Bennett was a rank- 
and-file member of the legislature, a 
Conservative who didn’t always get 
along with his leader, Herbert Ans- 
comb, but nonetheless a Conservative 
and ready to go along with the party. 

Mr. Bennett is an ambitious young 
man, however, with his own ideas of 
what is good for the province; and 
when he discovered that these ideas 
didn’t jibe with those of the Conserva¬ 
tive group as a whole, he lost no time 
in crossing the floor of the house and 
becoming an independent. That was 
early last spring, when coalition was 
still in office. When coalition broke 
up, Mr. Bennett continued his inde¬ 
pendence, which he shared with Mrs. 
Tilly Rolston, another rebel, who, like 
Mr. Bennett, quit the government 
over the many-sided issue of com¬ 
pulsory hospital insurance. 

It was only when the Social 
Crediters started their invasion of the 
west coast province, infiltrating from 
neighboring Alberta, that Mr. Bennett 
began to make sidelong glances at 
the newcomers. In turn, as they 
gathered strength but lacked a leader, 
the Social Crediters began to regard 
Mr. Bennett as a prospective ally. 

Although few of the so-called expert 
political observers discerned the trend 
until after the event, Mr. Bennett 
could see the Social Credit handwrit¬ 
ing on the wall long before other mem¬ 
bers of the legislature. The more he 
studied the Social Credit doctrine, the 
more he became convinced that, leav¬ 
ing out the more extreme ideas of the 
late William Aberhart, the new party 
might be welded into a strong political 
force in British Columbia. 

The Social Credit group became 
the receptacle for the vote of discon¬ 
tent with coalition and the old-line 
parties and for the votes of those who 
were unwilling to go the whole route 
to Socialism along with the C.C.F. 
As the recent election showed, this 


vote was much larger than anyone 
had guessed; and while the Social 
Crediters barely elected more mem¬ 
bers than any other party and will 
have to lean heavily on the support 
of some opposition elements, they do 
comprise the government. Moreover, 
when Mr. Bennett stepped in as pro¬ 
vincial leader of the group and was 
subsequently chosen as premier, no 
one was greatly surprised. 

Premier Bennett, being naturally 
optimistic, is not at all discouraged by 
the magnitude of his problem. Being 
premier of British Columbia today 
is not the sinecure it used to be, if it 
ever was. Economic, political and in¬ 
dustrial conditions are vastly more 
complicated than they were even 
when Byron I. Johnson, Bennett’s im¬ 
mediate predecessor first took office. 
Mr. Bennett’s government, in which 
Mrs. Tilly Rolston is the only member 
with previous legislative experience, 
took over from tbe defeated Johnson 
administration at a time when British 
Columbia’s greatest industry was para¬ 
lyzed by a strike, and when construc¬ 
tion was similarly tied up throughout 
a wide section of the province by labor 
disagreement. The first mentioned dis¬ 
pute, affecting 32,000 forest industry 
workers, was settled finally—after run¬ 
ning 45 days—at an estimated cost 
to the economy of the province of 
more than $150 million. 

These strikes were significant, be¬ 
cause they demonstrated that as a 
group, industrial employers in British 
Columbia have reached the point 
where they feel able to stand pat 
against wage increases because their 
markets have reached a turning point; 
Even before the loggers finally went 
back to work, after receiving an in¬ 
crease of 5 cents compared with their 
request of 35 cents an hour, the 
salmon fishermen had called off their 
brief work stoppage, because it was 
evident that the canners, cut off for 
the first time from the British market, 
would rather shut their plants than 
pay more for fish. 

In other words, Mr. Bennett and 
his Social Crediters are governing a 
region where the boom has at last 
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lost some of its impact. No longer is 
there a ready and eager, high- 
priced market for everything that 
B.C.’s major industries can produce, as 
there has been almost continuously 
since the war and up to early this year. 
The glitter is even off the pulp and 
paper industry, which, a few months 
ago, nothing seemed likely to slow. 

This doesn’t mean that the province 
is facing an inevitable period of 
recession after years of expansion. It 
probably does mean that a levelling- 
off period is due; and in such an 
atmosphere Premier Bennett and his 
associates are likely to face a more 
critical audience. Already he has been 
charged with dictatorship, through 
excessive use of the order-in-council 
technique. 

M OST of the attack so far has 
been levelled against the Social 
Crediters by the C.C.F., which has 18 
members to 19 Social Crediters in the 
new legislature and therefore continues 
as a strong influence in the province. 
The C.C.F. has promised to give the 
t Socreds an uncomfortable time when 
the house meets, because it realizes 
* that Mr. Bennett’s cabinet is woefully 
lacking in political experience. Con¬ 
scious of the fact that his political foes 
will find fault with anything and 
everything he does, Mr. Bennett, with 
his tenuous hold on government, is 
wisely following a middle-of-the-road 
► policy, hesitating to take drastic action 
that might jeopardize his chances in 
the legislature. 

, For instance he might have prefer¬ 
red to remove the compulsory feature 
from hospital insurance, but if he had 
attempted such a move he would have 
* faced defeat, through the combined 
opposition of the C.C.F. and the 
Liberals, who favor the compulsory 
principle. So he compromised, and 
while his compromise drew sharp 
blasts from his opponents, it was not 
sufficiently contrary to their policy 
to threaten an adverse vote. 

A more generous attitude toward 
agriculture as a result of the Social 
Credit victory is hoped for by farmers 
throughout the province. Mr. Bennett 
► himself is from the fruit - famous 
Okanagan Valley, and most of the 
Socred party were from the rural 
areas. The men who will be making 
* the policies for the new government 
have had every opportunity to know 
the problems of the farmer. Ralph 
, Chetwynd, the new minister of rail¬ 
ways, has been close to the soil for 
many years, and for a long time he was 
manager of the Cariboo Cattlemen’s 
F Association. 

It is going to be a good year for 
B.C. agriculture, as far as production 
goes. The apple crop is bigger than 
last year’s by about 1,600,000 bushels, 
according to one recent estimate. Soft 
fruits will also be in greater 
* abundance. For most berry growers 
the season was a profitable one, with 
a big crop and good prices. 

Even the vegetable packing in¬ 
dustry was not free of strikes this . 
year, labor turmoil being widespread ■ 
throughout the province. But none of 
the stoppages were for long. At one 
cannery, a strike was hastily ended 
when the farmers crossed picket lines 
and proceeded to can their peas 
themselves. 

The past summer offered plenty of 
good weather for strikes; on many 
days in August it seemed just too hot 
to work, 
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COCKSHUTT 


For the modern farmer 
. who knows a good plow 

o 

when he sees one! 


COCKSHUTT 


FARM-PROVEN 

TRACTOR PLOWS 


tv* * 

<»*'* . «* • 

„ .** 

Plow better, faster, easier 
at modern tractor speeds 

Advanced design, light, rugged construction, 
perfect balance and clean-cut lines have made 
Cockshutt Plows outstanding favourites. Even 
the heavy duty types are amazingly easy on 
tractor fuel . . . while Cockshutt Speed Plows 
decrease draft by as much as 20%!... resulting 
in fuel savings that any modern farmer will be 
quick to appreciate. Cockshutt SPEED 
BOTTOMS are world-famous for their quick, 
easy penetration and their ability to turn the 
soil—even at high plowing speeds—WITH¬ 
OUT PULVERIZING IT. If you are looking 
for a REALLY MODERN plow . . . see your 
Cockshutt Dealer—FIRST! 


For Large Acreages y ^ 

TRACTOR 
PLOW 

3-4 and 4-5 
FURROW MODELS 

Built for heavy work and large acreages . . . easily convertible, 3 to 
4 furrows, 4 to 5 furrows. Adjustable for 14" or 16" bottoms. 
Mechanical or hydraulic lift. 


COCKSHUTT 
24-A Tractor Plow 

2-3, 3-4 MODELS 

Designed for deep plowing. 
Particularly effective in heavy 
trash. 2-3 model easily convertible 
from 2 to 3 furrows; 3-4 model 
from 3 to 4 furrows. Adjustable 
for 14" or 16" bottoms. Mechani¬ 
cal or hydraulic lift. 

Plus... Exclusive 
Rear Wheel 
Design 

Automatic device 
locks plow and 
rear wheel as- 
sembly into 
one solid unit 
when at work. 
Prevents plow 
"riding up” 
when hard spots 
encountered. 


For Speed Plowing 


" 120 ”-" 122 ” 

SPEED 

PLOWS 


Feature famous Cockshutt "Hi-Speed” Bottoms . . . reduce draft as 
much as 20%! "120” convertible from 2 to 3 furrows, adjustable for 
10" or 12" bottoms. "122” convertible from 2 to 3 furrows; 14" 
bottoms. Mechanical and hydraulic lift. 

THERE IS A COCKSHUTT DEALER NEAR YOUR FARM 


HYDRAULIC LIFT 
CONTROL 

Available for All Types 
of Cockshutt Tractor 
Moldboard Plows 

Quick lift — fast drop hydraulic 
system is finger-tip controlled. 
Speeds turningat end of furrows 
. . . enables operator to plow 
right up to edge of fences . . . 
ditches, etc. Hydraulic cylinder 
can bemounted—or dismounted 
for use on another implement — 
in a matter of seconds! 
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CENTREPOISE POWER 

Engine vibration and power 
impulses are "screened out’’ — 
isolated from driver and pas¬ 
sengers. Engine rides flexibly 
suspended between new high- 
side mountings . . . centred, 
poised, cushioned in rubber. 



UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION 
RIDE 

Chevrolet’s famous Knee-Action 
ride is now even softer, 
smoother. New shock absorber 
action smothers bumps and jolts 
more quickly and effectively 
than ever. 



POWERFUL 

VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 

Teamed with Powerglide* is 
the powerful valve-in-head 
engine — an outstanding per¬ 
former ! This Powerglide en¬ 
gine’s Hydraulic-Hushed valve 
lifters are another important 
Chevrolet exclusive. * (Power- 
glide automatic transmission 
available on De Luxe models at 
extra cost.) 



EXTRA LARGE BRAKES 

Chevrolet's Jumbo-Drum 
brakes, with their big 11-inch 
brake drums, apply more lever¬ 
age for more stopping power. 
Stops are smoother, safer, with 
less driver effort. Bonded lin¬ 
ings last up to twice as long. 



EXTRA WIDE TREAD 

Chevrolet measures a full 58% 
inches between centres of rear 
wheels — providing a broader 
base to give you more stability 
on the road, less sway on the 
curves! 



POWERGLIDE AUTOMATIC 


TRANSMISSION 

It’s an oil-smooth, oil-cooled 
automatic transmission. It’s 
simpler with fewer parts to 
wear or require adjustment. It’s 
smoother because oil does it all 
without complicated intermedi¬ 
ate gears. Optional on De Luxe 
models at extra cost. 


See 

all these 

EXTRA 



GORGEOUS NEW COLORS 

Choose from a wide array of 
rich beautiful new color ensem¬ 
bles — rich, fresh and sparkling. 
Distinctive new De Luxe in¬ 
teriors are color-matched to the 
exterior body colors for new 
color harmony inside and out. 



4-WAY 

ENGINE LUBRICATION 

Chevrolet’s exclusive engine 
lubricating system supplies ex¬ 
actly the right kind and amount 
of lubrication to each moving 
part. It helps Chevrolet’s 
proved valve-in-head engine 
serve you better and longer 
for less! 


features of 
Chevrolet 


BODY BY FISHER 

Fisher Body sets the standard in 
the automobile industry — for 
styling, for craftsmanship, for 
comfort and convenience! And 
Fisher Unisteel construction 
guards you with the solid 
strength of steel welded to steel 
. . . above you, beneath you, 
all around you. 





EXTRA-EASY 


CENTRE-POINT STEERING 

Control is centred between the 
front wheels instead of behind 
the left front wheel. This ad¬ 
vanced steering geometry makes 
Chevrolet surprisingly easy to 
steer, manoeuvre and park. _ 



PISTONS 

Pistons are formed from the 
same material as the cylinder 
block — expand and contract at 
the same rate. This helps main¬ 
tain a precise fit at all engine 
temperatures — reduces piston 
wear and oil consumption! 



Reduces Glare, Heat and 
Fatigue 

Chevrolet offers "Shade-Lite” 
glass with exclusive, shaded 
windshield-tinting for your 
extra protection. "Shade-Lite” 
glass all 'round reduces glare 
and heat, helps you drive more 
safely and comfortably. (Op¬ 
tional at extra cost). 

COf/ 



No other car in Chevrolet's field offers you such a 
wonderful array of extra features. Yet Chevrolet is the 
lowest-priced fine car.. v Come see... come drive... the 
car that rates first in popularity . . . first in features ... 
first in fine-car quality ... at lowest cost! 

SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


1 




EVROLET 


yr 


Cats 


PRICED SO LOW! 


F52-C-4 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 








News of Agriculture 


Here are the CBC Farm Broadcasters, some of whom are known to Country 
Guide readers, including: Supervisor Keith Morrow (l., front); Bob Graham, Ass’l 
Supervisor (r., front)-. Bob Knowles, Winnipeg (2nd row, 2nd l.); Al Richard¬ 
son, Edmonton (2nd row, glasses); Lionel Moore, Winnipeg (2nd row, r.); Peter 
Whitall (top, r.), producer, “Summerfallow” and National Radio Farm Forum. 


The sensational Regency console 

that gives you “custom comfort' 


It celebrates Duo-Therm’s 25 years of building heater values—it gives you 
everything you’ve ever wanted in a home heater! 

TWO burners! Use one burner in mild weather, use two in cold weather. 
Get exactly the amount of heat you want—a small roomfull or a big house- 
full_at the turn of a dial! Each burner independently controlled. 

FOUR radiant doors, two in front and one at each side. Open one, two, or all 
four for spot heating or faster room warm-ups! 

Dramatic new styling! Looks like a fine hand-crafted television console. 
Modern, compact. Mahogany finish. Deluxe brass trim. 

Add thermostat and blowers for "armchair” heating comfort! Enjoy fully 
automatic forced-air heating with thermostat control and Automatic Power- 
Air Blowers. (Optional at extra cost.) 

• Double Waste Stoppers • Automatic Draft Minder • Built-in Humidifier 

See if at your local Duo-Therm dealer's now. 

S Save up to 25% on fuel... 

add Duo-Therm’s exclusive Auto¬ 
matic Power-Air Blowers to one 
or both sides. Turn on and off 
automatically, circulate heat by 
force to give you greater comfort 
wp throughout your home. 

Complete line of Duo-Therm Oil Heaters for every heating need, 
from $74.95. to $219.95. Attachable fuel tank, extra. Duo-Therm 
heaters have been tested and approved by the CSA Approvals 
Laboratories. They’re all Duo-Therm Silver Jubilee SUPER VALUES! 

More than 2 million warmly satisfied customers in North America.,* 


More heat from every drop of 

oil with Duo-Therm’s exclusive 
Dual Chamber Burners. Clean, 
quiet, thrifty . . . all the way from 
one burner on low to two on 
high. 78,000 BTU output—tre¬ 
mendous heating capacity I 


Lansing 3, Michigan, U.S.A, 


Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 


Prices listed are for Ontario and Quebec. Some models slightly higher in other provinces; 
DUO-THERM is a registered trade mark of the Motor Wheel Corp. Copyright, 1952. 
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ing. It is proposed to use a network 
of more than 2,800 miles of irrigation 
canals to bring water to drought- 
afflicted or desert lands in the Ukraine, 
the Crimea, as well as between the 
Volga and Ural rivers, in addition to 
other areas in Turkmenistan in Cen¬ 
tral Asia. From these canals, the total 
area to be supplied with water, ac¬ 
cording to Soviet estimates, will 
exceed 69 million acres. This com¬ 
pares with nearly 200 million acres 
brought under cultivation in a similar 
manner by the human race in the 
whole of recorded history. When these 
plans are completed, it has been esti¬ 
mated that 35 per cent of the world’s 
irrigated lands, or an area about equal 
to the combined area of Britain, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Switzerland and Den¬ 
mark, will be in the Soviet Union. 
Soviet economists claim that these 
lands will provide food, clothing and 
living facilities for more than 100 mil¬ 
lion people. 

USSR also plans to reduce grain 
crops on the irrigated lands of Russia 
and the Ukraine from 75 to 40 per 
cent of the total, but to increase 
average yield to 39 bushels per acre, 
or double the present yield. It is also 
planned to double cotton production 
by putting an additional 3.5 million 
acres in Europe and Central Asia into 
this crop. 

London Cowkeeper 

U NTIL recently at least, David 
Carson was believed to be the 
sole remaining representative of the 
many cowkeepers or dairymen within 
the limits of the city of London, Eng¬ 
land. He has space for 36 cows, and 
his dairy is located in a warehouse 
and factory area a few hundred yards 
north of the London docks. This area, 
■Stepney, was very badly treated in 
the blitz during World War II, and 
its population has been reduced from 
more than 200,000 to 72,000. Though 
the cowshed was damaged several 
times, no cows were lost. 

Mr. Carson has been delivering 
milk for 50 years and is now assisted 
by his son, a qualified marine engineer. 
Five or six-year-old cows are bought 
in full milk flow, and sold off 12 or 
18 months later. Naturally, all parts 
of the ration are purchased, including 
grain, mangolds, hay and molasses. 

Communist Harvest 

A lexander kendrick, a u.s. 

reporter recently back from 
Vienna, Austria, is reported to have 
said with respect to the grain harvest 
behind the Iron Curtain: 

“It’s harvest time in central Europe, 
and this is probably the strangest Red 
harvest on record. It is being carried 
out literally under the loaded rifles of 
the security police of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Roumania. 

“The Communist governments have 
sent armed squadrons into the villages 
to do two things: First, to make sure 
that the crops grown on the state farms 
are really gathered without sabotage; 
and, second, to make sure that the 
remaining private farmers really meet 
their quotas of grain deliveries to the 
state.” 


LONG UFE ...DEPENDABILITY 

FORD TRACTOR * 


Fall tillage is heavy work . . . a true test of tractor 
power. The versatile Ford Tractor provides all the power you need for heavy 
work, plus the nimble speed you want for light jobs. It’s built to work 
more hours . . . save more hours . . . and increase your profits. The Ford 
Hydraulic System and three-point implement linkage give the Ford Tractor 
its outstanding power range. The weight and down-pull of mounted im¬ 
plements increase the traction at the Ford Tractor’s rear wheels—the heavier 
the job, the greater the traction. In this way, the Ford Tractor provides all 
the additional pulling power required, without unnecessary tractor weight. 
More than one million- Ford Tractors have proven their reliability and 
dependability under every working condition. Ford engineering skill com¬ 
bined with this vast field experience has made today’s Ford Tractor the 
finest, most powerful and most dependable ever produced. 


WORK IS EASIER, SAFER CORRECT OPERATION'S^ 

ien you operate a Ford Tractor, smooth Only the Ford Tractor has 

itive Hydraulic Touch Control lightens the Proof-Meter, a 5-in-l. £ 

ir work. A finger touch lifts, lowers, and instrument which shows at ] 

rates mounted Dearborn Implements. No a glance tractor ground 

re dangerous levers, no awkward ropes— speed, engine speed, P.T.O. 

i work safer, and finish fresher at the end speed, belt pulley speed, 

[he day. And only the Ford Tractor has and tractor hours worked. 

plement Position Control, to automatic- No more guesswork as to when to lubricate, 

' set and maintain desired working depth. service or adjust the vital parts of your 

u’re sure of quality results with the Ford Tractor. You know you’re rightj 

d Tractor and Hydraulic Touch Control. when you operate on proof. 


See Your Ford Tractor Dealer 
Ask For a Demonstration 


Anthrax in P.E.I. 

E ARLY in August, the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture officially 
diagnosed as anthrax, a malady which 
killed three horses, possibly a cow, and 
made one farmer seriously ill in a 
Prince Edward Island community. 
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Three farms were placed under 
quarantine and the vaccination of sus¬ 
ceptible animals proceeded with 
immediately. 

The disease kills quickly, and can 
be fatal to human beings. It has been 
found in every province of Canada at 
various times, except Manitoba. A case 
developed in Saskatchewan in 1950. 
Prior to the outbreak in P.E.I., many 
outbreaks had occurred in the United 
States. 

Anthrax is able to survive for years 
in the soil of certain areas where it 
exists in the spore stage. It can be 
spread by any flesh-eating animal or 
bird, as well as by flies, insects and 
nfected animal products. The effect is 
a rapid and violent poisoning of the 
system, and animals may die from an 
acute form of the disease without any 
previous sign of illness. 

The disease can be largely prevented 
by vaccination done in advance of the 
anthrax season. 

Seed and the Atomic Age 

A T the University of Alberta, small 
plots of barley are reported in the 
greenhouse which average six inches 
higher than other plots not treated. 
The faster-growing barley had been 
“shocked” into more rapid growth by 
supersonic waves or sound vibrations 
(at the rate of 800,000 per second) 
provided by an ultrasonic generator 
imported from Germany and of the 
kind used for deep massage treatment 
of human beings. 

As yet, this method of stepping up 
growth has only research possibilities 
and little practical application, unless 
it could be applied to intensive pro¬ 
duction of greenhouse crops. 


More Rice Needed 


N EXT to wheat, rice is the most 
universally used food in the 
world. There is not enough of it. FAO 
has estimated that world rice acreage 
in the current crop year was ten per 
cent above prewar, but production 
was only up one per cent. This is 
largely because the increase in acre¬ 
age developed principally in marginal 
areas in Asia; and it will take much 
capital and time to bring the average 
yields in these areas up to the stand¬ 
ard of older producing regions. 

FAO estimates that, due to the 
comparative shortage of rice, Asia is 
depending more and more on wheat 
and other grains. Indeed, imports of 
food grains other than rice into the 
Far East amounted to seven million 
tons during the past year, as com¬ 
pared with a rice trade within the 
same region of only 3.3 million tons. 

Burma, Indo-China and Siam con¬ 
stitute the great rice bowl of south¬ 
east Asia. India and other deficit rice 
countries depended on this area for 
.supplementary supplies. In 1952, how¬ 
ever, supplies for export from this 
region are estimated by FAO to be 
less than four million tons, as com¬ 
pared with prewar average exports of 
about 5.8 million tons. 


Netherlands Federation 

T HE Netherlands Federation of 
Agriculture, Stichting voor de 
Landbouw, was formed after the close 
of World War II. It is representative 
of six co-operative organizations, three 
of which are farmers’ trading organiza¬ 
tions, and three are trade unions of 
agricultural workers in The Nether¬ 
lands. 


The council of the Federation con¬ 
sists of four representatives of each 
farmers’ organization and two rep¬ 
resentatives of each trade union. The 
council meets once each month to dis¬ 
cuss the decisions of the executive 
committee which meets weekly on 
technical and economic matters. Em¬ 
ployers have a casting vote, but on 
social questions each of the six groups 
in the Federation has two votes. The 
executive, committee consists of one 
member from each of the six affiliated 
organizations, each having one vote. 

The Federation is a general agricul¬ 
tural organization,.and is not engaged 
in the marketing of produce. Agricul¬ 
tural co-operative organizations in The 
Netherlands are independent and are 
now united in a national co-operative 
board. This board works closely with 
the Federation, and three of its mem¬ 
bers are advisory members to the 
Council of the Federation, which 
has a total membership of 255,000, 
organized into regional and local 
branches. 

Britain’s Poor Farmers 

B RITAIN is engaged in a very 
serious drive for increased food 
production, and is becoming dissatis¬ 
fied with her less efficient farmers who, 
it is claimed, are making Britain’s 
food problem more difficult to solve 
by their failure to step up production 
sufficiently. 

Stanley N. Evans, Labor Member 
and former Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, has been seri¬ 
ously criticizing the size of farm sub¬ 
sidies and accusing the government of 
feather-bedding the nation’s agricul¬ 
tural industry. Whereas agricultural 
income had increased since 1948 from 
£. 60 million to £ 290 million per 
year, production had only risen by 40 
per cent. He claimed that giving the 
farmer more money is like drinking 
sea water to quench a thirst, when, of 
Britain’s farm population, 20 per cent 
are the best in the world, 60 per cent 
were guilty of dull mediocrity, while 
the remaining 20 per cent were the 
world’s worst. He is quoted as saying: 
“The farmers not only have a feather 
bed: they are tucked up in it every 
year.” He recently quoted government 
reports to prove his statement that last 
year’s wheat yields were down 12 per 
cent; rye, 25 per cent; oats, 16 per 
cent; potatoes, by 150,000 tons; mut¬ 
ton and lamb, by 8,000 tons; while 
during the same period the British 
housewife had 261 million fewer eggs 
to use and the British dairy industry 
had only supplied 6,000 out of a but¬ 
ter requirement of 265,000 tons. Not¬ 
withstanding these decreases, h e 
argued that farmers had enjoyed a 
substantial increase in profits. 

U.S. Drought 

T HE states of Maine, Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
parts of Arkansas and Missouri, have 
been designated disaster areas by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Vary¬ 
ing degrees of drought damage are 
also report'ed from North Carolina, 
Virginia, Florida, Kansas, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Drought losses as a 
result of unfavorable weather in the 
southern and eastern United States 
may surpass $1 billion; $600 million 
has been estimated as the loss in four 
of the hardest-hit southern states. 
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MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 


lasts longer with 
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Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by 

McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 
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BRANTFORD 

MAPLE LEAF 

BALER 


TWINE 



... GUARANTEED TO GIVE COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
IN ANY PROPERLY ADJUSTED BALER* 

Only the best fibres are used to make Brantford Maple 
Leaf Baler twine. These are spun into high quality twine 
that will tie without breakage or difficulty in any properly 
adjusted baler. Brantford Maple Leaf Baler Twine is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction whether you’re baling 
hay or straw. It is backed by fifty years’ experience in 
manufacturing harvest twines. 


*Recommended for use in all auto¬ 
matic pick-up balers including: 

International Harvester 
Long 

Massey-Harris 
New Holland 
Turner 


• Extra tensile strength 

• Full length in every ball 

• Free running 

• Treated against rodents, 
insects and mildew. 


Look for the MAPLE LEAF . . . 
symbol of satisfaction in Baler twine. 


52-4 


THE BRANTFORD CORDAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


BRANTFORD 


ONTARIO 


Western Office: 

289 CHAMBERS STREET, WINNIPEG 


Get It at a Glance 

Farm items from many countries 
and across Canada of interest to you 


T HE preliminary cutworm forecast 
for 1953, announced in August, 
indicates that infestations are likely to 
occur throughout the prairie region 
next year, in the area running between 
Warner, Gleichen, Drumheller and 
Castor, Alberta, on the west, and 

Humboldt, Regina and Radville, Sas¬ 
katchewan, on the east. The northern 
line runs from Castor to Humboldt 
through Provost, Alberta, and Wilkie, 
Saskatchewan. 

* * ■ * 

I N England and Wales, 49 per cent 

of the agricultural land is rented; 
36 is owned by the operator; and 15 
per cent partly owned and partly 
rented. 

* * * 

T HE Holstein-Friesian Association 
of Canada reports that a dispersal 
sale of 35 head of Holsteins held the 
same evening that Canada was de¬ 
clared free of foot-and-mouth disease, 
averaged $453, which compared with 
an average of $277 for a consignment 
sale of purebred Holsteins held on 

August 13 at the same place. 

* * * 

ECENTLY, 200 live pigs were 
flown from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Korea for the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. The flight 
took about 40 hours, and only one 
pig was lost. 

* * * 

F ARMERS whose crops are liable 
to damage from waterfowl will be 
issued a new type of permit under the 
Canadian Migratory Bird Regulations. 
The permit will authorize them to use 
firearms to scare waterfowl from fields, 
but will not authorize killing birds. 
During the balance of 1952, however, 
permits to kill birds causing serious 
damage will still be issued on applica¬ 
tion. After January 1, 1953, permits 
to .kill waterfowl will not be issued 
until scaring methods have proved 
ineffective. 

* * * 

T HE First International Weed Con¬ 
trol Conference to be held in 
Canada will take place in Winnipeg, 
December 9-11. This will be the sixth 
annual conference to be held in west¬ 
ern Canada, but will comprise this 
year a joint meeting of the North- 
Central United States and the Western 

Canada Weed Control Conferences. 

* * * 

T HE Jamaica Department of Agri¬ 
culture has developed a new breed 
of dairy cattle, officially named 
Jamaica-hope. The breed has taken 
40 years to develop, and is said to 
possess heat tolerance, fertility, docil¬ 
ity, longevity and high quality in milk 
production. 

* * * 

A CROP of O.A.C. No. 21 barley 
weighing 53 pounds per bushel 
and yielding 76.6 bushels per meas¬ 
ured acre is reported from Creston, 
B.C., grown by R. B. Staple. This crop 
was the first to be harvested from 
17,000 acres of reclaimed land on the 

Kootenay Flats. 

* * * • 

B RITAIN has a working population 
of 22,578,500. Of these, 4,210,100 
work in agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry. Of the 316,800 farmers and 
farm managers, 20,000 were women, 
and only 52,800 were men under 35 
years of age. 


S askatchewan was shown by 

the 1951 census to have a larger 
investment in farm machinery than 
any other province. Of nearly $2 bil¬ 
lion invested for all Canada, the Sas¬ 
katchewan figure was $525.6 million; 
Ontario, $445.3 million; Alberta, $390 
million; and Manitoba, $231.8 million. 
About $1.1 billion, or 59 per cent of 
the total, was found in the prairie 
provinces. 

* * ★ 

T HE Canadian index number of 
farm prices of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts dropped more than ten per cent 
between June, 1951, and June, 1952, 
the decrease being from an index 
figure of 300.7 to 263.7 this year. The 
prairie provinces, Ontario and Que¬ 
bec, all showed decreases, but the 
Maritime provinces and British Col¬ 
umbia showed substantial increases. 

* * ★ 

M echanization in Sweden is 

credited with having made pos¬ 
sible a ten per cent increase in farm 
production, notwithstanding a de¬ 
crease of 23 per cent in the number of 
farm workers. 

* * * 

A N experiment by the Bread Re¬ 

search Institute of Australia, in 
which bread was baked in tins and 
stored for 11 months, indicated that 
when opened the bread was still well 
crusted and tasty, though slightly drier 
than ordinary bread. The experiments 
will continue, in the hope of substitut¬ 
ing tinned bread for hard biscuits now 

supplied troops during wartime. 

* * * 

U NTIL the end of December this 
year, Ontario cheese producers 
have been guaranteed a minimum 
price of 30 cents per pound on all 
first-grade cheese made during the six- 
month period after June 30. Twenty- 
four cents of this is a federal govern¬ 
ment guarantee, and six cents a sup¬ 
plementary Ontario government 
guarantee. 

* * * 

IGHTY-FIVE per cent of the area 

of Prince Edward Island is under 
cultivation. The agricultural economy 
of the province is built on dairying, 
potatoes, and hog and poultry raising. 
Its history goes back to 1534. 

* * * 

T HE president of the South Africa 

Agricultural Union has complained 
that too little money is being invested 
in agriculture, though much is in¬ 
vested in new gold fields and in manu¬ 
facturing. Better farming methods are 

not being adopted rapidly enough. 

* * * 

D ROUGHT in the livestock areas of 
South Africa has forced cattle and 
sheep to market, and created a tem¬ 
porary glut, despite the fact that South 
Africa is not self-sufficient in beef and 
mutton. 

* * * 

C ANADA’S population on June 1, 
1952, was estimated at 14,430,000 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The western provinces, in order of 
population, were British Columbia, 
1,198,000; Alberta, 970,000; Sas¬ 
katchewan, 843,000; and Manitoba, 

798,000. The population of Ontario, 
at 4,776,000, exceeds the combined 
population of the four western prov¬ 
inces. 











THE OHCY HE AT/HG UH/T 0ES/SHEO TO REALLY 
BURN CHEAPEST SOFT YYESTERH COALS 


THE "BOOKER” STORY 
How to get MORE heat 
lor LESS money 


AND LEARN HOW YOU 
CAN SAVE MONEY TOO 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING and SUPPLY LTD 


• Burns the cheapest western coal 

• Automatic 'round the clock heat 


• Holds Fire for many days—NEVER 
GOES. OUT 

• Finger-tip control for fast heat 

• Has no moving parts to go wrong 
— no shear pins, no motors 


BOOKER RESEARCH 
BRINGS ADDED 
COMFORT... 
CONVENIENCE 


Kl BOOKER ELECTRIC 
CONTROLS 

P , 'Plug in stylfc, no special 
I wiring requited Inox- 
» pensive. No more tire¬ 
some trips to the base-, 
ment ~ now enjoy auto¬ 
matic control lor the 
draft and dampers of 
your furnace. Cornea 
complete ready to in* 

fQB.WtHN/P&S 

B BOOKERSTAT 
NON-ELECTRIC CONTROL 


BOOKER DELUXE CABINET MODEL 

You'll be proud to have this furniture 
styled beauty in your home! Enclosed 
in a handsome heavy prime steel baked 
walnut enamel cabinet. Resists scuffs 
and scratches. Heat resistant. Cabinet 
has extensive louvres for heat radiation 
. . designed to throw heat downwards. 
Keeps floors warm. Two sizes: No. 1 
Cabinet Model, capacity 5,500 cu ft.; 
No. 2 Cabinet Model, capacity 14,000 
cu. ft. 

NOTE: CABINET MAY BE BOUGHT 
ALONE (price on request) 


BOOKER PIPELESS FURNACE 

Important where space is limited. Easily 
installed — a compact unit which leaves 
your basement free of pipes. A complete 
home heating system. Height adjustable 
to 8 ft. Cast iron register included, ready 
to install. Two sizes: No. 1 Pipeless 
Furnace, capacity 3-4 rooms, 4,100 cu. 
ft.; No. 2 Pipeless Furnace, capacity 
4-7 rooms, up to 14,000 cu. ft. 


No. 1 BOOKER HEATER 

The most popular house size 
model. Ideal in the small home 
because it gives steady, even 
heat — keeps floors warm. Small 
in size but a giant in performance. 
Bright metal trim. Capacity 3-6 
rooms, up to 5,500 cu. ft. 


No. 2 BOOKER HEATER 

The standard commercial size 
model designed to supply safe, 
economical heat in larger build¬ 
ings, schools, garages, stores, 
large homes. Two removable 
grates of extra heavy material. 
All cast combustion chamber, 
fire box. All black finish. Capa¬ 


city 5-8 rooms, 14,000 cu. ft. 


Set jtl Forget it! Personalized heat 
control with the new revolutionary 
Sookerstat. No electricity required. Fits i 
any Booker Model. Compact, easy to 
insUil. Set adjustable chain, for your 
heating needs, and Bookerstal helps 
maintain' even heat around the clock. 


EXTRA LARGE 
BOOKER HOPPER 


BOOKER SEMI-PIPELESS 
FURNACE 

The Triplex Three Pipe System that does 
■y away with expensive installations! These 
models are sweeping western Canada 
, because there are no extras to buy! 

2 Easily installed by anyone. Complete 

1. with Booker heat exchanger, pipes, 

boxes, elbows and three registers. 
K * Height adjustable to 8 ft. Two sizes: No. 
r, 1 Semi-Pipeless Furnace, capacity 3-5 
y rooms, 4,300 cu. ft.; No. 2 Semi-Pipeless 
Furnace, capacity 4-8 rooms, up to 
15,000 cu. ft. 

Larger units come knocked 


No. 2 BOOKER STANDARD 
FUftNACE 

The most popular Booker Pipe Furnace 
for the average home. Semi-Automatic 
— fio moving parts to wear out. Two 
removable extra heavy grates. Com¬ 
bustion Chamber and Firebox, all good 
grey cast iron. Includes furnace, cir¬ 
culating chamber, casing, humidifier, 
manual draft controls. Capacity 4-8 
rooms, 14,000 cu.ft. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


International Heating & Supply Ltd. 
Winnipeg - Canada 
I am interested in the following: 

□ Please send me the Booker Story — How To Get 
More Heat For Less Money. 

□ Please send me name of my nearest Booker 
Dealer. 

Name.. 

Address.. 

City or Town... 


p'°' t sf.v' 

UssSssis 


See Yoctrloc<3/4erf//oftze(/8(?Ot£RMer 
otM/feP/recfto: 


For prices in British Columbia 
write to Robert J. Elliott, 3403 
West 34th Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Pictured is the Minneapolis-Moline UTS-LP Gas 
Tractor and Wheatland Plow. Minneapolis- 
Moline is one of the many big name farm 
equipment manufacturers using LaBelle discs as 
standard equipment. 


is 75% 


UE of a harrow or plow to me 


You have heard your neighbors say 
it . . . you’ve probably said it your¬ 
self. Long disc life is important in 
the value you get from a disc harrow 
or plow. 

And the most important factor in 
a disc is quality steel. 

The quality steel which we use 
in the manufacture of LaBelle discs 
is made in our own mills by skilled 
steel craftsmen. Many of our people, 
their sons and grandsons, have 
been continuously employed in the 


manufacture of LaBelle discs for 
three generations. It is their skill 
and patience plus everlasting con¬ 
trol and testing of every manufactur¬ 
ing step that results in fine steel 
... in extra disc life. 

This extra life offered by LaBelle 
discs means extra value for a LaBelle 
equipped disc harrow or plow. 
LaBelle discs are available for every 
disc harrow or plow ever made. 

Look for the triangular trade 
mark of LaBelle. 



CRUCIBLE 

Q/ckO 



first name in special purpose steels 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STAINLESS • REX HIGH SPEED . TOOL • ALLOY • MACHINERY • SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 


LIVESTOCK 



With livestock under price support, a waiting period imposed by V.S. embargo, 
and cattle and hog numbers growing, sheep promise to be relatively profitable. 


Beef Cattle and Hogs 

ANADA, as had been forecast two 
or three weeks earlier, was de¬ 
clared free of foot-and-mouth disease 
on August 19. Not only were all of 
the restrictions lifted with respect to 
the quarantine and buffer zones im¬ 
mediately associated with the infected 
area, but embargoes imposed by the 
provinces — British Columbia, Mani¬ 
toba, Ontario and Quebec — were 
lifted. The one exception was the ban 
set by the United States. That ban 
still remains, as we knew it would and 
must remain, for a minimum period of 
60 days after Canada was declared 
officially free of the disease. How 
much longer it will remain after 
October 19 is anybody’s guess, but in 
the year of a presidential election 
there is little reason to expect its early 
removal. 

We are fortunate, as far as foot-and- 
mouth disease is concerned, that our 
experience with it has‘been short and 
sharp. Aside from the disease itself, 
the situation is by no means rosy, and 
its economic effects have extended 
to every farm in Canada. Not only 
the many thousands of \beef cattle 
which' would normally have found a 
market in the United States have been 
excluded, but a very large number of 
dairy animals, both grade and pure¬ 
bred, which find their way annually 
to the milksheds of the eastern states, 
are and must remain in Canada until 
the U S. ban is lifted. 

Elsewhere in this issue is to be 
found a survey of the livestock situa¬ 
tion by L. W. Pearsall, director of 
Marketing Service, Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, who has 
dealt in some detail with the cattle 
and hog situation, as at the end of 
June. By early August, more than 45 
million pounds of the 60 million 
Canada-U.K.-New Zealand meat deal 
had been definitely exhausted. Early 
in August, the Minister of Agriculture 
announced that the existing floor price 
for cattle would be continued to the 
.end of September, and that in any 
event a floor price would continue for 
the duration of the U.S. embargo. 
Meanwhile, the 3.5 million pounds of 
beef received weekly by the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Support Board had 
dropped to 750,000 pounds weekly 
during the latter part of July, and both 
federal and provincial departments of 
agriculture were urging farmers to 
hold cattle on farms for further finish¬ 
ing, to the greatest extent practicable. 
The outlet for stocker and feeder 


cattle has been limited by uncertainty. 

The hog situation created by the 
U.S. embargo is less easily managed. 
The government has been accumulat¬ 
ing large quantities of canned pork 
which, failing any export outlet, was 
released to the domestic market at 
reduced prices. With substantial in¬ 
creases in hog marketings and further 
heavy marketings in prospect, the loss 
of the British and U.S. markets has 
created an unprecedented situation 
which only time can solve. 

Meanwhile, on January 1 of this 
year, the United States had more than 
88 million head of cattle on farms, 
which constituted a record number, 
exceeding the 85.5 million head on 
January 1, 1945. Beef cows, two years 
and over, numbered 20.6 million, and 
heifers under three years numbered 
5.8 million, or nearly five million more 
breeding females than seven years 
ago. The bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics in Washington reported 13 per 
cent more cattle on feed in the 11 
corn belt states, on July 1 this year, 
than a year ago, and in Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska, the number was 16 per 
cent greater. 

Aside from actual numbers, the 
Michigan State Agricultural College 
believes that on balance the factors 
encouraging beef production in the 
United States outweigh the discour¬ 
aging factors. Notwithstanding the 
record beef cattle population, the 
larger beef supply this year, higher 
production costs, lower hide and tal¬ 
low prices, and lower slaughter cattle 
prices compared with feed prices, the 
Michigan farm economists feel that 
these are more than offset by lower 
feeder cattle prices, a smaller supply 
of pork than a year ago, heavier gov¬ 
ernment expenditures for defence, 
continued high consumer take-home 
pay, and a strong demand for beef. 

United States prices received by 
farmers for livestock and livestock 
products were eight per cent lower 
in the April-June quarter of this year 
than in the third quarter last year. 
This fall, a larger slaughter of cattle 
but a smaller slaughter of hogs is 
expected; and the B.A.E. says that 
“because of mounting numbers of 
cattle on farms, cattle slaughter is be¬ 
ginning a general uptrend that is 
likely to continue for several years,” 
though “if the large corn crop indi¬ 
cated on July 1 is realized, demand 
for feeder cattle will absorb part of 
the extra marketings.” Inter-state hog 
marketings will also be affected by 
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embargoes due to the appearance of 
vesicular exanthema. Some states pro¬ 
hibit movement of both hogs and 
pork, and a Federal embargo, covering 
several areas, permits hogs to move 
out of quarantine areas only under 
permit and directly to slaughter. 
“These embargoes,” says the Bureau, 
“prevent the customary regional pat¬ 
terns of marketing and of prices.” 

There is therefore no ready answer 
to the present problems of Canadian 
producers of cattle and hogs. The situ¬ 
ation will not be stabilized in any 
sense until a resumption of general 
trading is permitted by the raising of 
the U.S. embargo. 

Clip Cows to Control Lice 

D AIRY production specialists at the 
University of Wisconsin have 
come up with a recommendation that 
dairy cows should be clipped twice a 
year to control chewing lice. Many 
farmers have regularly practiced clip¬ 
ping the flanks and udders of cows 
to lower the bacteria count of milk. 
Some have also clipped the entire 
bodies of their cows to make the cows 
more comfortable; and a few have 
claimed that in warm stanchion barns 
the cows so clipped had fewer lice. 

Two groups of cows were put on 
experiment in Wisconsin, one clipped 
and the other not. The second year 
the groups were reversed, but in each 
year the clipped cows gave slightly 
more milk. In each case, also, the un¬ 
dipped heifers were badly infested 
by early February, while those clip¬ 
ped in the fall did not become badly 
infested until late March. If the heifers 
were clipped or reclipped in Feb¬ 
ruary, they remained louse-free for 
the rest of the season. Consequently, 
the recommendation is to clip in late 
fall, and again in late winter. 

In these tests, no insecticides were 
used. Furthermore, even in the coldest 
weather during the Wisconsin winter, 
clipping appeared to cause no discom¬ 
fort. Winter cold, however, in the 
region of the University at Madison, 
seldom goes lower than 20 degrees 
below. 

Range Livestock Numbers 

T HE year 1951 was a wet season 
in southern Alberta, with the 
result that there was grass for many 
more cattle than were available to eat 
it. This fact, and its opposite—a year 
of short grass—represents one of the 
difficult problems which all ranches 
and, for that matter, all cattle and 
sheep owners, who rely largely on 
pasture, have to solve. 

A year or two ago, the Range 
Experiment ■ Station at Manyberries 
called attention to this problem by a 
series of figures representing the an¬ 
nual grass production on a series of 
plots. On the short grass range at 
Manyberries, these plots were clipped 
every year in the fall, and included a 
wide variety of grass species. The 
problem is complicated by the fact 
that under good range management 
careful studies have shown that only 
55 per cent of the current year’s grass 
growth should be grazed, the remain¬ 
der being carried over from the fall, to 
maintain a healthy stand. Based on 
the fact that one mature cow con¬ 
sumes approximately 24 pounds of 
air-dry forage per day, and that a 
seven-month grazing period is con¬ 
sidered to be the standard, the follow¬ 
ing comparisons indicate the extent of 
the problem. 


Is There a Diesel Tractor 

for Every Farm Job? 


Yes, Oliver and Only Oliver 
makes all its models 
with Diesel Power 


What are the sizes? 

The Oliver “66” (two plow), the “77” 
(two-three plow), and the “88” (three- 
four plow). Row crop or standard models. 


Will I save by buying a diesel? 

Yes, but the amount depends on how 
much you use your tractor . . . the more 
hours you work it, the more an Oliver 
Diesel saves. It burns about 6 gallons of 
fuel where a gasoline engine burns 10 
. . . cost-per-gallon is roughly half. Ask 
your Oliver dealer ... he knows the 
figures for your locality. 


Does it have as much power? 

Yes. Oliver Diesels have the same horse¬ 
power rating as other Olivers in their 
class. They burn fuel slowly, start easily 
in cold weather, take heavy loads hour 
after hour. 


Is the power as smooth? 

With an Oliver, yes. Oliver gives you 
smooth, six-cylinder performance in the 
“77” and “88” . . . four cylinders in 
[the “66.” » 


Do I get all the Oliver features? 

Every one! Features include: Six forward 
speeds, Grouped controls, Direct Drive 
Power Take-Off, “Hydra-lectric” imple¬ 
ment control, easy-riding Oliver seat. 


How can I tell if a diesel is best for me? 

See your Oliver dealer. He knows how 
fuel costs compare... knowing how much 
you work your tractor, he can tell you 
whether the fuel savings make the diesel 
your best buy. Remember, your Oliver 
dealer is strictly impartial ... he sells 
tractors for diesel, gasoline and LP-gas. 
His only interest is to see that you get 
the very best power for your farm opera¬ 
tion. See him soonl 


Branches: 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
Distributors: 

Tracteurs Agricoles Monaf-Oliver, Montreal, Quebec 
La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec 
Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton, NewBrunswick 
Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia 


F3I-9 

D Please send me literature 
on Oliver’s complete line of 
Diesel tractors. 


The Oliver Corporation 
6th Avenue and Halifax Street 
Regina, Sask* 


OLIVER 


Addres 


FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY 


,Province. 
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Ful-vue vision and complete 
protection for operator and 
tractor. 


HEAT-HOUSER 

is designed for large standard, small 
standard, row crop and track type tractors. 


COLD TRACTOR DAYS 
ARE JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER! 

No need to shiver and 
shake on your tractor 
when the GENUINE 
HEAT-HOUSER offers 
complete protection! Sim¬ 
ple to install, designed 
for maximum service, 
engineered for a snug fit; 
HEAT-HOUSER will meet 
\ your every requirement. 

7 Write for the new FREE 
' folders just off the press. No 
obligation! 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., Sutherland Avenue at 
King Street, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., Corner Seventh 
Avenue and Sixth Street, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
KERN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., 1374 Broad Street, 

Regina, Sask., Canada 

KERN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., 106 Avenue B South, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
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SIAM Cultivat e 
After Harvest 

for a cleaner summerfallow next year 


Blade cultivation, as soon as 
possible after combining, 
leaves soil loose and mellow 
so that it more readily falls 
away from weed roots at the 
first spring blading. Most 
really clean blade summer- 
fallows after this wet spring 
are fields that were bladed 
just after harvest. This fall 
stroke often saves one spring 
stroke. 

The Noble Cultivator is the 
only cultivator that can be 
equipped with straight blade 
to penetrate extremely hard 
ground after harvest. 


* KILL RUSSIAN THISTLE AND 
OTHER LATE-RIPENING WEEDS 
BEFORE THEY SEED 

it LEAVE STUBBLE STANDING TO 
HOLD SNOW WHILE SOIL IS 
LOOSENED TO ABSORB 
SPRING RUN OFF 

it CUT OFF PERENNIAL WEEDS 

it SAVE A STROKE IN SPRING 
WORK 

★ SHALLOW, EARLY AFTER HAR 
VEST BLADING DRIES AND 
DESTROYS MANY GRASSHOP¬ 
PER EGGS AND SAWFLY 
LARVAE 

Write for circular on after-harvest 
blade cultivation to— 


NOBLE CULTI VATORS 

MiKriliisimiTistei 

■ i iii i ■ _ 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER —“INCREASED 
YIELDS WITH AFTER-HARVEST BLADING” 


Phone 22 or 30 


NOBLEFORD, Alberta, Canada 


In 1936 the driest year on record 
was experienced, when only 130 
pounds per acre were produced, 55 
per cent of which provided only three 
days of grazing per acre; or in other 
words, necessitated the provision of 
70 acres of grazing land per head. 
On the other hand, 1942, the wettest 
year on record up to 1950, produced 
748 pounds of actual grass per acre, 
or 411 pounds on the 55 per cent 
basis, which was sufficient to maintain 
a mature cattle beast on 12 acres, 
instead of 70 acres six years before. 
During the 14-year period 1930-43, 
the average of grass production was 
302 pounds which, on the same basis 
of 55 per cent grazed, was enough 
to support one head on 30 acres. The 
station concluded, after examining 
these figures, that the accepted rate 
of 4.7 acres per cow-month, or 56 
acres per year, “will maintain the 

f oductivity of short grass range over 
e longtime period.” 



In the Foothills country. 


Feeding Young Pigs 

M UCH of the profit in raising pigs 
is often lost because of three 
defects in management. First is the 
failure to bring the sow to farrowing 
in good condition. Second is the lack 
of sufficient care to prevent excessive 
losses of young pigs between birth 
and weaning. Third is poor feeding. 

Experience at the Experimental 
Station at Scott, Saskatchewan, indi¬ 
cates that feeding the sow three times 
per day while nursing, induces her to 
take more feed, and gives better 
results than feeding twice daily. Many 
pig-owners now start young pigs on a 
dry pig starter. Whether a commercial 
starter is used, or not, is perhaps a 
matter of choice; and the Station sug¬ 
gests that if a commercial starter is 
not used, a substitute preparation may 
be home-mixed from equal parts by 
weight of sifted oat chop, shorts and 
ground barley or wheat, with ten to 
15 per eent of tankage for each pound 
of grain. 

The starter should be available to 
the young pigs at one to two weeks of 
age, and should be given in a small 
trough out of the sow’s reach. In any 
case, a separate trough containing 
milk or water is needed. As pigs 
develop they may find the sow’s milk 
not sufficient to satisfy their hunger 
or thirst. Clean water is important, if 
milk is not available, especially when 
the pigs are eating dry starter or chop. 
Plenty of water or liquid avoids a 
gradual loss of flesh which is hard to 
regain. 

If the dam is thin six weeks after 
farrowing, it may mean that the little 



FReewpy 


LIMITED 

Medicine Hat, Alta. 


PIG MILK REPLAGER 


from a pan without iuss. PIG MILK 
REPLACER is a complete baby pig diet. 

BE SURE YOU HAVE A SUPPLY 
ON HAND WHEN YOU NEED IT. 

• SOWS WITHOUT MILK 

• BACKWARD PIGS 

• ORPHAN PIGS 

• SUPPLEMENT THE SOW'S MILK 
Available in— 

25 lb. bags.¥8.75 

100 ib. bags.$35.00 

Freight prepaid on 100 lbs. or more 

Order some today Irom 

CANWEST FEEDS, DIV. 

RED RIVER GRAIN CO. LTD. 

ST. BONIFACE, MANITOBA 
CANADA WEST GRAIN CO. LTD. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
EARLY SEED AND FEED LTD. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


FOR SALE AT ALL CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS STATIONS AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Alberta Linseed Oil Company Ltd. 

Medicine Hat Alberta. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your FREE booklet "HOW TO 
INCREASE PROFITS ON THE FARM." 


My Name 


My P.O. Address 
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pigs would do better if weaned then 
than at eight weeks, especially if they 
are eating plenty of solid food. Young 
pigs often lose weight for some time 
after weaning, if they have had no 
solid food except what is provided for 
the sow. This does not contain suffi¬ 
cient protein for the small pigs; and 
sometimes contains sharp oat hulls, 
which may be harmful at that age.. 

When weaned, milk or water should 
always be available, and a change 
made in a week or two from pig starter 
to two pounds of ground barley to 
each pound of oats, say the Scott 
authorities, supplemented with an 
equal rate of milk, a pig concentrate, 
or five per cent tankage. Don’t grind 
the grain too fine. 

A.l. Progress 

UBSTANTIAL progress in the field 
of artificial insemination of live¬ 
stock was recently reported by British 
scientists, at an international congress 
in Denmark. Research workers at the 
Cambridge University Artificial In¬ 
semination Center, working with re¬ 
searchers of the Medical Research 
Council in Britain, have been able to 
store bull semen for as long as 12 
weeks, after which effective pregnan¬ 
cies were secured. This important ad¬ 
vance means that it is now possible to 
use outstanding sires for breeding 
with greater efficiency, by “nominat¬ 
ing” in advance outstanding cows to 
be bred to him artificially. It also 
means that it would be possible to 
inseminate cows with the semen of an 
outstanding sire, two or three months 
after his death. 

This advance in technique was 
achieved by freezing the semen to 
the temperature of dry ice (—79 de¬ 
grees C.) and using a mixture of glyc¬ 
erol and egg-yolk to protect the sperm 
cells from the salts which develop 
around them when the semen is 
frozen. 

Artificial insemination is rapidly 
proving to be of outstanding value in 
areas where there is considerable con¬ 
centration of cattle population. In 
North Dakota, for example, there are 
now 22 A.l. associations, involving 
more than 4,000 dairy herds and over 
28,000 cows. 

“To get an idea of what this in¬ 
creased production means to North 
Dakota farmers in breeding associa¬ 
tions,” says the N.D. Extension Serv¬ 
ice, “assume that one-half of the 
27,778 cows bred artificially in the 
state during the past five years, pro¬ 
duce heifer calves. If 80 per cent of 
these heifers come into production, 
and each produces 35 pounds more 
than her dam, nearly 400,000 pounds 
more butterfat will be obtained. The 
market value of this extra butterfat 
provides a sizable addition to dairy 
income in the state.” 

Beef Carcass Grading 

STATISTICAL system of grading 
beef carcasses has been evolved 
by Dr. N. T. M. Yeates, a research 
officer of the Commonwealth Scientific 
Research Organization, working in an 
abattoir of the Queensland Meat In¬ 
dustry Board, Australia. 

It is reported that this measurement 
system is sufficiently accurate so that 
it can be used for all ages and types 
of cattle, and has a margin of human 
judgment so small that it can be 
adapted for judging carcass competi¬ 
tions. Based on conformation, finish 


and quality, it utilizes measurements 
and ratios respecting the leg, round, 
thigh, loin, eye muscle, and the area 
from shoulder to rump, to judge of 
conformation. Quality is similarly ar¬ 
rived at on the basis of fat color, 
firmness, distribution (marbling) and 
the color of the muscle tissue. Finish 
is judged by estimating completeness 
of fat covering on each of eight re¬ 
gions, the total score yielding a per¬ 
centage estimate of overall cover. 

An interesting fleshing index is ar¬ 
rived at by comparing body length 
with hot dressed weight. The average 
of 80 Shorthorn and Hereford steers 
showed these ratios between length 
and weight, the first figure indicating 
length in centimeters, and the second 
figure in each case the weight in 
pounds: 125 - 500; 130 - 585; 135 - 
670; 140 - 755; 145 - 840; 150 - 930; 
155 - 1,015; 160 - 1,100. 

The statistical method was evolved 
in Australia, to compare the reaction 
of different breeds to the same envi¬ 
ronment, or the reaction of cattle 
within the same breed to different 
environments. Generally, first-grade 
carcasses were heavier than the av¬ 
erage length-weight ratio, and second- 
grade carcasses were lighter. 

Swine Erysipelas 

SURVEY by the Alberta Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture among vet¬ 
erinarians has revealed that erysipelas, 
pneumonia, nutritional deficiencies and 
enteritis are the four most common 
hog diseases in the province. Of these, 
swine erysipelas is quite widespread 
from the Peace River block to the 
southern boundary of the province. 
Last year, veterinarians were called 
on to treat swine for erysipelas on 
500 farms, and of these instances, 46 
per cent were acute, 35 per cent 
chronic, and 19 per cent, of the 
diamond skin form. 

Hogs two to six months ot age 
are most commonly affected, according 
to Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, director of 
veterinary services. The disease may 
occur at any jige, and on some farms 
only sows were affected. Erysipelas 
seems to be on the increase, and in 
1950 the Alberta Veterinary Labora¬ 
tory diagnosed 14 cases, and in the 
the first ten months of 1951 there were 
24 cases diagnosed from specimens 
examined. The worst seasons are sum¬ 
mer, fall, spring and winter, in this 
order. Treatment with the new drugs 
can be quite successful, but early treat¬ 
ment is essential. 

Creep Feeding Piglets 

T the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
creep feeding has been practiced 
for many years with suckling pigs. The 
feed used is made up of 27 parts of 
sifted oat chop, 27 parts sifted barley 
chop, 26 parts wheat chop, and 20 
parts protein supplement. 

Creep feeding is said to prevent an 
texcessive drain on the sow, help bring 
about a uniformity in the litter, lower 
the mortality among little pigs, and 
contribute toward continued rapid 
growth of the litter. A creep is easily 
provided by partitioning off one corner 
of the pen, so that only small pigs 
may enter it, and where they can 
be given supplemental feeding in a 
trough or a self-feeder. The time to 
begin creep feeding, say the Brandon 
officials, is at about three weeks of 
age, when the small pigs begin to eat 
some solid food. 





LIVESTOCK FARMERS 


eheek *He* e 
A partners 

in pf° f,t! 


Livestock kept free of in¬ 
sect annoyance are quiet, 
thrifty and productive . . . 
make money for you by 
increasing butterfat yield 
and putting on extra 
weight. Here are 4 fine 
products—developed and 
tested by Green Cross, 
proven by Canadian farm-' 
ers—to keep animals in 
profit-making condition: 


LIQUID LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


— a killer and repellent of flies . , 
specially useful at milking time. 


50% DDT WETTABLE POWDER 


V — one application kills insects for 

several weeks . . . can be used as a barn 
.a, spray or with whitewash. 

ANIMAL INSECT POWDER 

—safe, non-irritating, kills lice, fleas, 
other biting and sucking insects. 

50% METHOXYCHLOR WETTABLE POWDER 

W •— a new, safe spray for use on animals 

. . . kills flies, lice, fleas and ticks . . . 
it’s fast-acting and has lasting killing 
effect . . . does not tend to be stored in 
fat or appear in milk of treated animals. 

PUP Buy these PROVEN products of 

INSECTICIDES 

iSisi from your dealer NOW! 

_ *Reg'd Trademark 


Your Best 
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FEED GRINDER 



THE ROBIN - BEARCAT will grind ony 
kind of grain os fine or as coorse os you j 
like. It will cut ond grind ony kind of | 
hoy or roughage — loose, bundled, or g 
baled—dry, wet or frozen. 


The ROBIN-BEAR¬ 
CAT is the most 
practical and pro¬ 
fitable feed grind¬ 
er made 

See your ROBIN- 
BEARCAT Dealer 
now of write for 
full information. 


MEDIUM SIZE ROBIN-BEARCAT GRINDER No. 2A 

(Width of Cutterhead, 14". Width of Hammer Cylinder, 14") 

Unquestionably the best equipped and largest capacity medium size grain and roughage mill, on 
the morket. New enclosed gear transmission. Uses 2 or 3 plow tractor power. Three knife curve-type 
cutterhead and 2-speed roll feed. Adjustable feed chute and groin hopper. Smooth running. 10 set of 
heavy-duty ball bearings. 

"BIGGER AND BETTER" ROBIN-BEARCAT GRINDER No. 4A 
(Width of Cutterhead, 18". Width of Hammer Cylinder, 14") 

This machine is like model 2A, but is equipped with moving apron self-feeder. Two forward speeds 
and reverse. Tokes in loose feeds of all kinds better than any feeder of the same width on the market. 
Larger cutterhead mounted on self-aligning double row oversize boll bearings. 

GIANT ROBIN-BEARCAT FEED GRINDER No. IAS 

(Width of Cutterhead, 26". Width of Hammer Cylinder, 19 Vi"', 

Here is, without a question, the finest and best all around Combination Roughage and Grain Grinder, 
Hay Chopper, also Ensilage Chopper, that money can buy. This machine will handle Zi to 3 tons of 
alfalfa per hour grinding through a 54-inch screen with a 15-30 farm tractor for power. Chopping 
alfalfa or other hay has a copacity up to 5 tons per hour. With more power has even more capacity. 
Extra long, wide, non-spilling feeder with two forward speeds, reverse and neutral. Ball bearing cutter- 
head with six curved knives (by far the best). Quiet, enclosed transmission. Grain Hopper 22-hammer 
cylinder. Heavy oversize ball bearings. 


ROBINSON MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

CALGARY (Head Office and Factory) (Warehouse) REGINA 
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(formerly Horn-draulic) 

Loaders * Stackers 
Dozers 


Low clearance . . . fast lift . . . 
high reach. “50” and “LS” loaders 
lift 2500 lbs. Lightweight but 
strong tubular steel frame with 
coped joints. 10 easy-on attach¬ 
ments: Bulldozer Blade; Angle 
Dozer Blade; Snow Scoop; Dirt 
Bucket; Loader Boom; Grapple 
Fork; Manure Bucket; Buck 

Rake; Push-Off Stacker; 

Pitch-Control. 


MAIL COUPON TO 
NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


Mew I dea 

FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 


fJVCO 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Send free literature as checkedt 
□ New Idea-Horn Loaders 
Q New Idea-Horn Stalk Shredders 
0 New Idea-Horn Steel Wagon Box 


Allied Farm Equipment, Ltd. 

Sutherland Ave. at King 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Kern Farm Equipment, Ltd. 

1374 Broad St., Regina, Sask. 

106 Ave. B South, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Nance Company, Ltd., Red Deer, Alta. 

Finning Tractor & Equip. Co., Ltd. 

940 Station St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Every year there are fewer hired 
hands available to keep day-by- 
day jobs under control. The New 
Idea-Horn Hydraulic Loader and 
Stacker is the modern one-man 
tool with enough versatility to 
handle the many jobs about your 
farm that other farm machines 
can’t touch. Three models fit over 
80 different tractors. 


Quickly ends 
"endless” jobs 


It’s Always Time 
For Farm Fires 


FIELD 


November through to March are the 
months of heavy farm fire losses. 
Chimneys are among the commonest 
causes. Pipe brackets sag, mortar 
crumbles, liners crack. Overheated 
flues send out sparks, and trouble 
starts. You can lessen fire hazards by 
checking your pipes and chimneys 
frequently, taking them down twice a 
year to clean out soot. 


[Hartman photo 

Manitoba’s 53-million-bushel wheat harvest was well under way by August 20, 
under circumstances promising a Canadian crop 70 per cent above the 1941-50 
average and 100 million bushels above the 1928 record of 567 million bushels. 


Weed Control Area 

I N 1951, Saskatchewan passed legis¬ 
lation making it possible for 
farmers in any area of the province to 
place restrictions on the growing of 
certain crops in that area. In some 
cases, the object might be to prevent 
the crossing of open-pollinated seed 
crops such as alfalfa, and in other 
cases to keep certain diseases out of 
seed crops. 

Last spring, a seed control area was 
established in the Kelvington district, 
the principal object being to keep loose 
smut out of the fields of seed barley. 
The area was already well developed 
as a seed barley producing district, 
but unfortunately true loose smut can¬ 
not be controlled by seed treatments 
such as the mercurial dusts customarily 
used. The fungus of true loose smut, 
unlike covered smut and false loose 
smut, bores into undeveloped kernels 
in the growing crop, and remains 
there while the grain is in storage. 
After planting, the fungus bores 
through the growing stem of the 
young barley plant, and eventually 
consumes the kernels as they are be¬ 
ginning to form. Later, it develops a 
multitude of spores which are spread 
to other plants by the wind. This 
starts the cycle all over again every 
time they land on the heads of healthy 
barley. 

The basis of the Kelvington seed 
control area was not only the fact that 
the district had for a considerable time 
been the malting barley seed-growing 
center of the province, but the addi¬ 
tional fact that a hot water treatment 
for the control of true loose smut had 
been evolved by Dr. R. C. Russell, 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology, Sas¬ 
katoon, after four years’ work. This 
treatment is efficient enough to elimi¬ 
nate all infection in barley kernels 
except less than half of one per cent. 
Two years ago, a barley seed treater 
was brought to Kelvington, after hav¬ 
ing been built in the Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, University 
of Saskatchewan. 

Half-bushel lots of barley are put 
into cotton sacks, and placed for five 
hours in a pre-soak tank, where the 
temperature is held at 70 degrees F. 
Sacks are then suspended from spe¬ 
cially designed hooks, in the treating 
machine, where they are attached to 
an endless chain moving slowly 
through the machine for a period of 


11 minutes. By this time, the smut has 
been destroyed by the hot water 
which has been held at the exact 
temperature of 126 degrees F. Lower 
temperatures will not destroy the 
fungus, and warmer temperatures 
destroy germination of the barley. 

After treating, the barley is chilled 
briefly in another tank, placed on 
draining racks for 20 minutes, then 
dried on other racks for about four 
hours, by subjecting it to warm air at 
95 degrees F. forced through the 
sacks by a large blower which drives 
the air through a drying tunnel. 

Five men are required for a crew, 
and the operation is quite slow, even 
on a 24-hour basis. Last winter, it was 
possible to treat only about 1,000 
bushels at the rate of 50 to 75 bushels 
each 24 hours, and at a cost of about 
$1 per bushel. 

All registered seed growers in the 
district pay for the treatment of their 
own seed at this rate, but grants from 
the Saskatchewan Department of Ag¬ 
riculture and .of the Barley Improve¬ 
ment Institute permit tfeatment free 
of Cost to growers of commercial seed, 
on the understanding that seed grown 
from such treated seed would be 
made available first to other growers 
within the area for the next crop year. 

As yet, the Canadian Seed Growers 
Association has not provided any smut- 
free seed grade. Barley seed growers 
in the Kelvington area are hoping that 
eventually a federal seed grain in¬ 
spector can take samples of the barley 
from each grower’s bins, send them to 
the Laboratory of Plant Pathology for 
testing, and thus make possible the 
sale of sealed seed carrying the results 
of an official test. 

Forage Crops Encouraged 

I N 1947, the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture began its for¬ 
age crop program. Seed of various 
legumes and grasses was purchased in 
carload lots, and growers were sup¬ 
plied with recommended mixtures at 
the lowest possible prices. 

For 1952, the minister, the Hon. 
I. C. Nollet, announced the continua¬ 
tion of this policy, plus special finan¬ 
cial assistance on the purchase of 
grass-alfalfa mixtures up to a limit of 
20 acres per farm. Funds made avail¬ 
able from the Horned Cattle Pur¬ 
chases Act Trust Fund are used 
to reduce by about one-third the price 
which applicants have previously been 


If fire does occur, your fire insurance 
policy is a supremely important docu¬ 
ment. So take good care of it. Put it 
beyond risk of fire or loss by keeping 
it in a safety deposit box at your local 
branch of Imperial Bank, along with 
your other valuable papers. 


Remember too, that many fires today 
are caused by overloading electric 
wiring with too many appliances, 
causing them to heat up. Have your 
local electrician check your wiring to 
see if it is heavy enough, and do not 
use heavier fuses than recommended. 
During the hot dry weather of July 
and August, grass and bush fires, 
often started by children playing with 
matches, can cause considerable dam¬ 
age. A good investment is a fire 
extinguisher in the home, barn or 
other important building. Remember, 
replacement values are higher today 
than when your buildings were built. 

It will pay you to keep all valuable 
papers in a safety deposit box at your 
local branch of Imperial Bank. Only 
^ YOU have admit- 

tance to it, and your 
bonds, will, insur- 
lY^W mjj ance policies, etc., 

WY<PI W f/k are SAFE from fire, 

W f \x] Ml loss, or theft. The 

L * cost is very small 

V | for the protection 

\ and freedom from 

/> concern you get in 

this way. 


Bank at 

IMPERIAL. 

“tlie (mnlc that sendee luufib “ 

IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
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asked to pay, namely, the basic cost 
price of seed to the department. 

In the spring of 1952, more than 
3,000 farmers obtained seed under 
this program sufficient to sow 45,000 
acres. The minister has announced 
that since the program began in 1947, 
more than 12,000 farmers have 
ordered seed sufficient to sow over 
200,000 acres. Late in August, an 
announcement was made of the 1952 
fall seeding forage crop program, and 
farmers are invited to contact their 
agricultural representative, municipal 
secretaries, or to write direct to the 
Plant Industry Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture, Legislative 
Buildings, Regina, for further in¬ 
formation. 

The department has recently pub¬ 
lished a special pamphlet dealing with 
this program, available from agricul¬ 
tural representatives, secretaries of 
rural municipalities, experimental 
stations, and from Regina. It gives 
recommended mixtures for hay and 
pasture seedings in each soil zone in 
the province. This year, also, seed of 
Reed Canary grass is included for low- 
lying flooded lands, and also two corn 
varieties for fodder. 


Irrigation and Soil 

FFICIALS at the Lethbridge Ex¬ 
perimental Station call attention 
to records covering all of the irrigation 
projects in Alberta, which indicate 
that 40 per cent of the irrigable crop 
land of the large irrigation projects is 
devoted to wheat; eight per cent to 
oats; six per cent to barley; ten per 
cent to grass hay and pasture; six per 
cent to alfalfa hay; ten per cent to 
specialized crops such as sugarbeets, 
seeds and canning crops; four per cent 
to miscellaneous crops; and 16 per 
cent to summerfallow. 

Wheat, oats, barley and summer- 
fallow make up about 70 per cent of 
the. total irrigable crop area, with 
summerfallow alone accounting for 
100,000 acres. In 1949, wheat aver¬ 
aged 27 bushels per acre, oats 40 
bushels, and barley 35 bushels. Com¬ 
ment is offered that these yields are 
much too low for irrigation farming; 
and certainly from the farm income 
point of view, the probable revenue, 
taking into account the heavy costs 
for summerfallowing with no revenue 
to offset them, would seem to be too 
low. 

On the other hand, the station 
points out that a high degree of pro¬ 
duction has been established on many 
irrigation farms, through the use of 
legume rotations, commercial fertil¬ 
izers and the application of barnyard 
and feedlot manure. The other group 
of farms—the 40 bushels of oats per 
acre group—are not only failing to 
equal the average expected in some 
dry-land farming districts of the 
prairies, but they are obtaining their 
lower yields at greater expense. 

“Changes in cropping practices on 
these projects,” say the station authori¬ 
ties, “do not have to depend entirely on 
the development of markets for more 
specialized crops, or on the develop¬ 
ment of more specialized crops that 
can be grown and marketed. One of 
the first needs, in stepping up yields 
per acre on our irrigated lands, is to 
increase greatly the proportion of soil 
improvement crops, including legumes 
and grasses. This involves either live¬ 
stock feeding, where the manure is 
returned to the land, or green manure 


where green growth is plowed under. 
It also involves the use of phosphate 
fertilizer to obtain maximum yields 
and quality of soil-improving crops, 
and the cash crops that follow.” 

The widely known rotation U at 
the Lethbridge station has brought a 
40-year average of continuous crop¬ 
ping of wheat, 55 bushels; oats, 104 
bushels; barley, 85 bushels. Even 
allowing for an expected difference 
between experimental results and 
average farm results, these differences 
are greater than should be expected. 

Ring Rot and Late Blight 

OTATO yields and quality are 
seriously affected in some years by 
ring rot and by late blight. Ring rot 
has been very troublesome in Alberta, 
and not only affects the tubers but 
may contaminate a whole field quickly. 
It may be spread by machinery, and 
disinfection of such machinery is 
therefore important, including tools, 
planters and other equipment. Before 
moving from one field to another, W. 
Lobay, supervisor of crop protection, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
recommends spraying equipment with 
a solution of one pint of formaldehyde 
and 20 gallons of water, or a pound of 
bluestone in ten gallons of water. Stor¬ 
age cellars should also be sprayed, 
and sacks soaked in this solu’.ion. 

Late blight is a fungus disease 
developed in vines late in the season, 
and gives the leaves of the potato 
plant a sickly bluish-green color. 
Later, brown and red spots develop, 
often with greyish mildew or mold on 
the under surface. Blackened strips 
appear lengthwise on the stems, and 
on the tubers the disease shows as a 
form of dry rot under the skin. 

The Experimental Farm at Brandon 
says that late blight in a potato patch 
requires the complete destruction of 
all potato tops before digging. They 
can be killed two weeks before, har¬ 
vest, either with commercial chemical 
top-killers manufactured for the pur¬ 
pose, or by mowing the tops and 
destroying them. If the tops are not 
destroyed, live spores of the disease 
are likely to infect the tubers as they 
are dug. This may be true even if the 
top growth has been sprayed previ¬ 
ously for disease control. 

Storing the Combine 

T will not be long before the 1952 
work season for the combine will 
have been completed. The best time 
to make a thorough and systematic 
check-up of the entire machine is im¬ 
mediately after it has had consider¬ 
able use, and while the details of its 
working and operation are still fresh 
in the mind of the owner. Such a 
prompt check-up pays dividends in 
the form of time and money saved, 
and also in increased fife and effi¬ 
ciency of the machine. 

The Experimental Farm at Brandon 
advises special care in preparing the 
motor for storage. This means drain¬ 
ing the crankcase, air cleaner and oil 
filter. Put in new oil, run the engine 
for a few minutes to put a good film 
of oil on the metal; likewise, drain 
the fuel and cooling system, and cover 
the exhaust. 

“Check the entire frame, wheels 
and supporting parts for loose bolts 
and rivets,” say the Brandon authori¬ 
ties. “Wheel bearings will have a 
lengthened life if old grease and dirt 
are washed out with kerosene. Place 
rubber-mounted machines on blocks 
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EXCLUSIVE 



SUPER HI-CLEAT 
TRACTOR TIRES 



save you money because they last 


Power-Curve is an entirely new principle of tread design 
that gives better traction in soft mud, with less slippage 
and less loss of traction than other farm tires. The 
scientifically designed curves give more rubber at the centre 
of the tread where wear is heavy; allows natural self¬ 
cleaning. You actually save on fuel and the smooth riding 
qualities are easier on farm tractors. It’s sound economy 
to replace your worn tires with B. F. Goodrich Power- 
Curve Super Hi-Cleat Tires. 





Choose B.F.G. 
TRUCK TIRES 

Patented Nylon 
Shock Shield 
means greater 
mileage, more 
bruise resist¬ 
ance and less 
danger of tread 
separation. 
Proven on the 
road. 


B.F.G. TIRES 
best for your 

Car. For satis¬ 
faction, com¬ 
fort, safety 
and economy 
choose B.F.G. 
tires. Sizes to 
fit your car. 
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WITH B.F.G. TIRES FOR 
ALL FARM IMPLEMENTS 


B. F. Goodrich has a complete 
line of farm implement tires 
for every purpose. Each 
specially designed to do 
a particular job better and 
more economically. 
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2 in 1 chrome 
piston ring set 


More than doubles 
the life of cylinders, 
pistons and rings 


More operating time, 

fewer engine overhauls! 
Both are accomplished 
with Perfect Circle’s 2- 
in-1 Chrome Piston 
Ring Set! 


Solid chrome plating 

protects engines against 
dust, dirt, heat and long 
hours at full load . . . actually doubles the life of 
cylinders, pistons and rings! 


And, to assure maximum oil control in every engine, 
interchangeable springs are supplied with each oil 
ring: a normal pressure spring for installation in 
rebored or slightly worn cylinders and a HiPRESSURE 
spring for the oil pumpers or badly worn cylinders. 


Whether you maintain your own equipment or rely upon 
your dealer or favorite mechanic, insist upon Perfect 
Circle’s 2-in-l Chrome Set ... for sustained power 
and positive oil control. 



to relieve pressure on the tires. Check 
the tires for bruises, cuts and cracks. 
See that in tooth-type cylinder 
machines, the end play of the cylinder 
is not more than one-sixty-fourth of 
an inch. For the bar-type machines, 
remove and reverse the bars whenever 
the faces of the bar show signs of 
wear. Check straw decks for loose or 
broken slats; and inspect and clean all 
slipped clutches and roller chains. Re¬ 
move V-belts, wash in warm, soapy 
water, dry well, then paint with rub¬ 
ber tire paint and hang in a dry place, 
away from the direct rays of the sun.” 

After-Harvest Tillage 

HE Lethbridge Experimental Sta¬ 
tion has studied the effect of 
after-harvest tillage on the following 
grain crops for a number of years. 
Comparisons are made between 
blading, one-way disking and basin 
listing, as well as no-tillage treatment. 
On the untreated stubble fields, the 
average yield has been 14.3 bushels. 
This compares with 15.7 bushels per 
acre where the blader was used the 
previous fall. Yields following other 
treatments did not differ very much 
from those on untreated stubble. 

Station authorities suggest weed 
control and increased moisture con¬ 
servation as reasons for the increased 
yield resulting from blading. Since 
one-way disking and blading provide 
about equal weed control, it is be¬ 
lieved that the blading provides 
superior moisture conservation by re¬ 
taining a good, well-anchored trash 
cover on the soil surface. No doubt it 
also opens up the soil and permits a 
greater intake of moisture, and enables 
the stubble on the bladed fields to hold 
more winter snow. 

Lethbridge advises stubble-working 
as soon as possible after the crop is off, 
especially where there is thistle to 
control. Blading immediately after har¬ 
vest reduces, seed production by Rus¬ 
sian thistle plants, by from 75 to 100 
per cent. 

Great Plains Fertility Down 

OIL scientists of the USDA Agri¬ 
cultural Research Administration 
have been studying the slow decline in 
fertility of the Great Plains states, 
notably Kansas, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, Nebraska and Montana. The 
fertility of these soils is now becoming 
a matter of concern, though moisture 
is still the dominant problem in crop 
production. 

The decline of organic matter con¬ 
tent was first observed about 20 years 
ago, and is now believed to be an 
important factor in reducing crop 
yields. At Woodward, Okla., yields 
varied from 7.5 to 18 bushels per 
acre, and at Mandan, N.D., from 12 
to 30 bushels per acre. When 25 
pounds of nitrogen was applied either 
to the soil, or as a leaf spray, winter 
wheat yields were increased by ten 
bushels per acre on the average, at 
four out of seven locations. At nearly 
all locations, the protein content of 
the grain was increased. At Hayes, 
Kan., Kafir grain yields were similarly 
increased by the addition of manure. 
Manure also increased oat yields at 
Mandan by 17.5 bushels per acre, or 
by 50 per cent, and boosted corn 
yields by 14 bushels. At North Platte, 
Neb., manuring over an eight-year 
period raised potato yields by 21 per 
cent. 

It is reported that a striking demon¬ 
stration of the value of grass and 


legumes in reducing losses of organic 
matter was obtained at Moccasin, 
Mont., on plots which were formerly 
planted to crested wheat grass and 
brome grass. Alternate cropping and 
fallowing since 1908 gave 12 bushels 
of 12 per cent protein wheat. Fields 
that had been in grass for 17 years 
produced 18 per cent protein wheat. 

Evidence that fertilizer encourages 
early, vigorous, root growth of grain 
crops was obtained at Woodward, 
Okla. Oklahoma is the fifth state south 
of the international boundary, so 
spring is much earlier than in the 
prairie provinces of Canada. The fer¬ 
tilized wheat by March 1 had used 
only small amounts of moisture from 
the top six inches of soil, and yielded 
19 bushels per acre. Fertilized wheat 
obtained moisture six inches below the 
surface by January, 12 inches by early 
February, and 22 inches by March 1. 
Yield was 24 bushels per acre. 


Fall Cultivation vs. Fertilizer 

T is often said that adding fertilizer 
to grain crops on the prairies will 
ordinarily increase yield by five or six 
bushels per acre. The Brandon Ex¬ 
perimental Farm reports that on the 
Reclamation Station at Melita, early 
autumn cultivation or plowing, fol¬ 
lowed by a thorough cultivation be¬ 
fore seeding the following spring, has 
increased the yield of oats by seven 
bushels per acre over the crop grown 
on land receiving only spring tillage. 

This seems to point up the im¬ 
portance of after-harvest cultivation. 

Brandon also comments unfavorably 
on the fact that two or three succes¬ 
sive grain crops after summerfallow 
are quite commonly grown on Mani¬ 
toba farms. “Yields from second and 
third crops are becoming less satisfac¬ 
tory,” say the Farm authorities, “par¬ 
ticularly since the advent of the pick¬ 
up thresher and the depositing of all 
crop residue on the surface of the 
fields.” 

Early after-harvest tillage of stubble 
land is strongly recommended for 
weed control, while a high clearance 
cultivator is advised to preserve the 
straw mulch on the surface. Where 
soils are subject to drifting, the one¬ 
way disk and wide level disker should 
not be used. Aside from the fact that 
these implements tend to mix the crop 
residue into the surface soil and thus 
leave a seed-bed far from ideal for 
starting a new crop, shallow plowing 
where conditions are favorable, fol¬ 
lowed by early spring harrowing and 
packing, is the method recommended 
for starting wild oats and other annual 
seeds in time to kill the resulting 
plants before seeding. 

Planting by Temperature 

N estimated 60 per cent of Col¬ 
orado’s wheat land probably 
will be planted by soil temperature 
readings this fall. “Crops and Soils” 
reports that farmers believe this prac¬ 
tice was important in producing an 
excellent crop in 1951. 

Before recommending it to Colorado 
farmers, the scientists at the Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station de¬ 
veloped and thoroughly tested the 
method. The idea is to prevent damage 
from wheat root-rot, which flourishes 
in warm soil, but in cool ground is not 
nearly so serious. In Colorado, the 
critical of temperatures is from 60 to 
65 degrees F. in the middle of the 
afternoon at a depth of three inches, 










Illustrated above: State Commander V-8 4-door sedan. 


White sidewall tires and chrome wheel discs optional at extra cost. 


This excitingly styled Studebaker 
is an amazingly thrifty car! 


Drive the newest of the new—with 
pride—and with economy! Get a beau¬ 
tifully jet-streamed 1952 Studebaker. 

The brilliantly powered Studebaker 
Commander V-8 costs far less than 
you may think. The sprightly Stude¬ 
baker Champion Six is one of Canada’s 
lowest price, full-size cars. 

And both these Studebakers are 
officially recognized stand-outs in gas¬ 


oline saving. In this year’s Mobilgas 
Economy Run, under A.A.A. super¬ 
vision, the Studebaker Champion Six 
and the Studebaker Commander V-8 
took the first two places in actual gas 
mileage among all standard size cars 
entered. 

Like most of the competing cars, the 
two victorious Studebakers used over¬ 
drive, optional at extra cost. 
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Canada’s smartest "hard-top”—the dramatically styled Studebaker 
Starliner—available in two models—Champion 6 or Commander V-8. 
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HERE'S SUMMER HEAT AT 40° BELOW ZERO 
WITH THESE "WARM MORNING’’ COAL AND OIL HEATERS 
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Mfarn Morning 


Warm Morning OIL 
Burner Model 518. 

Finished in luxurious 
two-tone brown infra¬ 
red baked enamel; de¬ 
sign permits utmost 
warm air circulation; 
back flue outlet; double 
o i 1 straining features; 
constant level safety 
float valves; removable 
pilot and combustion 
rings to permit easy 
cleaning; draft regulator 
to meet individual chim¬ 
ney conditions. Clean, 
safe, dependable OIL 
heat. Dimensions: 8" 
pot size; 24%" wide, 21" 
deep incl. tank; 35" 
high; fuel tank capacity 
4 Imp. gallons. Ship¬ 
ping weight 105 lbs. 


Latest Type 


WARM MORNING Model 523 
Coal Heater —newest addition to the 
famous Warm Morning line, offers you 
ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING in a coal 
heater: Streamlined design with body 
of heavy gauge blued steel; stun 
welded base; improved heavy cast iron 
one-piece dome with vertical oval flue 
outlet; full firebrick liogd; patent ’ 
W.M. firebrick flues in 
heavy cast iron grate. Will give 
even heat for 24 houTg^faom one fi 
of coal. 


Over-all dimensions-: Height 43’, 
sguare. Shipping weight, crated, ap¬ 
proximately 


de Luxe 


WARM MORNING Model 818 Coal Heater 

ot illustrated) is the ultra-smart de luxe model of 
free literature showing this and the 
m Morning line. 

Interior View 523: 

Rowing^fftebrick flues 
ning of this, the 
type, most efficient 
nd ecpnortffcal coal- 
b u yr'i n g heater — NO 
KERS! Capacity 100 
pounds 


for 


W 


(he coal heatOv that made 
he name Warm Morning 

arm Morning Model 520 

original type. An excel- 
heater for homes, schools, 
es, garages or dairies. Di- 
ensiofts: Height 40 Vi"; width 
25% " at base of heater. Shipping 
weight, crated, approx. 271 lbs. 


HEAT REGULATORS 
. . . are available for 
models 818. 523 and 
520 coal heaters as 
optional equipment at 
an extra cost of $7.50 
each, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 


Buy With Confidence 

^flPtjcmada's pioneer farmer 
co-operative we are proud to 
have fee^n appointed sole 
western farm distributor of 
is line of WARM 
MORNING*‘“CCrAL and OIL 
iters. 


Prices — Warm Morning COAL Heater 

F.O.B. WINNIPEG 

Model 520— Shipping wt. 271 lbs. $ 78.50 
Model 523— Shipping wt. 300 lbs. _ 89.75 

Model 818— Shipping wt. 335 lbs _ 131.00 


Prices — Warm 


Morning on Heater 


Model 507 
Model 518 
Model 5110 


F.O.B. WINNIPEG 


7" pot burner, heats 3 to 4 rooms. 

Shipping weight 80 lbs- 

8" pot burner, heats 4 to 5 rooms. 

Shipping weight 105 lbs.- 

10" pot burner, heats 5 to 6 rooms. 
Shipping weight 130 lbs.- 


$ 81.25 
101.75 
122.25 


SEE YOUR LOCAL U.G.G. AGENT, or. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 



United (xJuuh (Hvest) £td. 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton 
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Britain’s Clubs 

Continued from page 10 

a farm. Contestants are required to 
determine the value of the farm build¬ 
ings, the livestock, crops, fences and 
machinery, and to allow for deprecia¬ 
tion and other factors. 

T HE County Rally is another im¬ 
portant event in the summer pro¬ 
gram. Teams from the local clubs 
gather to participate in all kinds of 
competitions and present demonstra¬ 
tions in handicrafts. Similar programs 
are staged at local and county agri¬ 
cultural shows. At the two national 
shows, the Royal Highland and the 
Royal Show, the Young Farmers’ tent 
attracts considerable public interest, 
as the crowds gather to watch these 
competitions and demonstrations. 

While training in agricultural knowl¬ 
edge plays an important part in the 
Young Farmers’ program, an oppor¬ 
tunity is provided to acquire skills in 
handicrafts of all kinds, particularly 
those pertaining to rural life. For 
example, the boys learn how to erect 
wire and electric fences and construct 
wooden gates, or hurdles. Classes in 
welding prepare them to construct 
metal gates. Courses are also given in 
working with tools and machinery. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the courses in handicrafts, however, 
is the attempt to maintain and revive 
some of the ancient traditional crafts. 
For example, we were told that the 
art of constructing the dry stone dykes 
(fences) which are such a common 
part of the Scottish landscape, is 
rapidly becoming lost. We were, 
therefore, particularly interested in a 
demonstration of this craft staged by 
a Scottish Young Farmer at the Royal 
Highland Show in Kelso, Willie Scott, 
a member of the Lyddesdale Club, 
had just completed his three years’ 
apprenticeship and he explained that 
it takes almost an hour and about one 
ton of stone to build one yard of fence. 

' To the tourist, part of the charm of 
the Devon countryside lies in the 
numerous thatched roofs. Thatching, 
too, is dying out, but some of the 
Young Farmers also learn how to con¬ 
struct these roofs. Rope and spar 
making are other traditional crafts in 
the West Country; and the Devon 
Young Farmers gave a very convinc¬ 
ing demonstration of their skill by 
winning the National Spar Making 
Competition at this year’s Royal Show, 
with a score of 99. 

Although British farm girls do more 
outside work than their Ontario sisters, 
they by no means neglect the home¬ 
making skills. Some of the interesting 
demonstrations we saw at the Royal 
Show, included poultry trussing, but¬ 
ter making, cheese making, preserving 
fruit, preparing a vegetable salad, and 
decorating a cake. The girls are also 
instructed in bacon curing, dress 
designing and home nursing. These 
classes are held during the winter 
months in addition to the regular 
meetings. 

T HE third important phase of the 
Young Farmers’ program is con¬ 
cerned with fitting its members to take 
their places in the life of their com¬ 
munity, conscious of their responsi¬ 
bilities as good citizens. Training in 
democratic procedure begins in the 
local club with the election of officers, 
who are responsible for the operation 
of the club. Proper business procedure 


is followed at club meetings and the 
members learn to make a motion and 
discuss the club’s affairs. 

This training in expressing their 
ideas clearly and logically is supple¬ 
mented by special classes, and compe¬ 
titions in public speaking. These 
speech-making competitions are some¬ 
what different from ours in Ontario. 
The clubs enter, not an individual 
speaker, but a team consisting of a 
chairman, a speaker and a mover of 
the vote of thanks, and perhaps, also, 
a seconder to this motion. The chair¬ 
man’s duty is to take charge of the 
meeting and introduce the speaker to 
the audience and the judges. Then the 
speaker is allowed six minutes to 
present the subject he has chosen. 

(Speakers in the finals of a national 
competition may not use the same 
topic as in the county and area com¬ 
petitions. ) Then the chairman calls on 
the judges to question the speaker. 
When the questions have been 
answered, the chairman introduces the 
mover of the vote of thanks, who is 
given two minutes to thank the 
speaker for his address. Prizes are 
awarded, not only for the. best team, 
but also for the best chairman, speaker 
and mover of the vote of thanks. 

The organization of inter-club de¬ 
bates provides additional training in 
public speaking. Brains trusts, or dis¬ 
cussion groups, are also practical and 
popular. Most clubs afford their mem¬ 
bers an opportunity to take part in 
dramatics; and drama competitions 
have aroused considerable interest 
among Young Farmers’ Clubs. 

The Ontario Junior Farmers noticed, 
however, that the informal sing-songs 
and more formal choirs, both so popu¬ 
lar in Ontario clubs, were missing in 
the Young Farmers’ program. So, too, 
was the close relationship between 
Ontario Junior Farmers and the 
chinch in their community. Indeed, 
these are the two features of the 
Ontario Junior Farmers’ program most 
frequently commented on by visiting 
Young Farmers’ delegations. ' 

O NE feature of the Young Farmers’ 
program which the Ontario group 
greatly admired, was the opportunity 
given their members to participate in 
exchange visits of all kinds. We were 
quite interested to learn that these are 
often carried on at the inter-county 
level. For example, a group of Ayr¬ 
shire Young Farmers had visited Corn¬ 
wall in exchange for a group from 
Cornwall going to Ayrshire. Similarly, 
we learned that some of the Devon 
Young Farmers with whom we stayed, 
had paid an exchange visit to Lanark 
County in Scotland. 

During our stay we had an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet a group of 20 or more 
young people from Germany, and 
their English hosts from Berkshire. 
Along with a large contingent of 
American exchange visitors, we spent 
an afternoon with them in fun and 
good fellowship. 

Because of the vast distances in¬ 
volved, only a few can take part in 
the exchange system between Young 
Farmers of Scotland and England and 
the farm youth of Ontario and United 
States. At present, however, four 
Young Farmers from Scotland and six 
from England visit Ontario and in 
return four Ontario Juniors are enter¬ 
tained by their Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
Similarly exchange visits are organ¬ 
ized between Great Britain and the 
United States. 





WE 

'"PlaY Hook-Ey' 

AT 

// 

■HARVEST TIME / 

says Mrs. J. J. Hall 


“We all pitch in during the strenuous 
days of culling and packing the vege¬ 
table crop,” Mary Ruth Hall explains. 
“That way we get it off to market in jig 
time and can go on a fishing trip to 
celebrate.” 

In spite of her big share of the har¬ 
vesting work, washing gritty produce 
and handling rough crates and baskets, 
Mrs. Hall’s hands are prettily soft and 
smooth. “Thanks to regular use of Jer- 
gens Lotion,” says Mary. 


“I help the youngsters with the feeding and 
‘vetting’ of their pets—spend nearly as 
much time outdoors as the children do. 
Grubby chores and our dry climate 
make Jergens Lotion a must. 


“And Jessie Lou helps me at canning season. 
She’s learned, too, how important it is to 
smooth on soothing Jergens after hav¬ 
ing her hands in water. We keep bottles 
in both kitchen and bath. 


“Last thing at night we smooth on Jergens 
again. Fragrant, pure white Jergens is 
so pleasant to use—softens hands, arms 
and elbows — and is a grand all-over 
beauty treatment after a bath.” 


Jergens is effective because it doesn’t just 
coat the skin like ordinary creams and 
lotions. Jergens Lotion really penetrates 
the upper layer and gives it softening 
moisture. Only 15^, 37<t, 65<t and $1.15. 

(MADE IN CANADA) 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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HORTICULTURE 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees. Windbreaks, Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs. Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 
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These Rescue apple-crabs look ready to eat. They were grown by H. R. Hindi- 

liffe, Kelfield, Sask. 


CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


Hardiness Research Needed Mountains where there is an almost 

, , untouched collection of native fruits 

URING recent years, some very , , . c 

, , , and plants m the wild, about many ot 

sigm cant c eve opmen s 1 a v ® which we khow practically nothing, 
occurred at Lethbridge which should R WQuld seem tQ be a timel move 

ultimately react to the substantial ^ ^ Westem Canadian Society of 
benefit of prairie horticulture, to say Horticultur through its Research 
nothing of agriculture generally m Adyi Committee, to give careful 
southern Alberta. The nearness to consideration t0 this thought; and t0 

each other of the Experimental Station couple w - th i( . perhap$ some more 

and the recently esta is rec cgiona pronounced development in the way 
Science Service Laboratory should be of lori the utilit either for cu] . 
able to produce an integrated pro- tiyation or breeding; of the wild plant 
gram of agricultural and horticultural species lying s0 near at hand on the 
research that is not available, as far sl of the Foothi n s and the Rocky 
as we are aware, in any other part of Mountains Something of this has 
Canada, except at ttawa, t le lea - a i read y been attempted in a very 
quarters of the Experimental Farms smal j way by j L Nonnecke; horti . 

and the Science Services. culturist at the Experimental Station, 

Though Lethbridge is located in Lethbridge, where a beginning has 
sunny southern Alberta, where irri- been made toward the establishment 
gation development has been under 0 f an arboretum of these wild species, 
way for many years, the fact remains and w here, also, some crossing of 
that the problem of winter hardiness, w ;i d plants has been done with a view 
which is the key to horticultural sue- (- 0 introducing hardiness into the culti- 
cess anywhere in the prairie prov- vated t^pes. Some of these plants 
inces, is perhaps more severe in the transplanted from the wild have not 
Lethbridge area than anywhere on done too well, and consideration is 
the prairies. This largely arises from now being given to potting some of 
the extreme fluctuations in winter (be cultivated plants at Lethbridge 
temperature caused by the chinook and transporting them to the vicinity 
winds which produce very rapid 0 f dle w ;] d plants during the bloom- 
changes in temperature, creating j n g se ason. 

severe shocks to tender and semi- Whatever may or may not be done 
tender horticultural plants. in this direction during the next few 

It is also somewhat surprising that years, it still remains true that man 
in spite of the large number of investi- has yet made but little use of the vast 
gators and researchers who have at number of plant species, perhaps 
one time or another worked on the 300,000 in all, throughout the world, 
problem of hardiness in plants, there Indeed, it is probable that most of 
appears still to be a great deal more our important cultivated farm crops 
research needed on this subject, are confined within a very few of 
Almost anyone could explain .what these species. A statement has fre- 
hardiness is from a practical point of quently been made, with what cor- 
view, but no one yet seems to be able rectness we do not know, that 
to say with complete understanding agriculture as yet uses only about 200 
what hardiness is scientifically. plant species for crop production. Of 

There would seem to be no better these, not more than a half-dozen at 
location for centering such research most have been brought even reason- 
than in the Lethbridge area. The ably close to full exploitation as to 
reason is that not only is the problem their human uses.—H.S.F. 
acute there, but that so many facilities 
essential for the prosecution of such 
a study are there also, or could be 
added with the least additional ex¬ 
penditure of money. Another reason 
is that there is already a substantial 
horticultural development in the field 
of vegetables and canning crops in 
the area, as well as some commercial 
small fruit growing. Finally, there is 
the nearness of these research centers 
to the eastern slopes of the Rocky applications 


You can often save money by 
replacing outdated inefficient 
machinery or by improving 
your home and buildings be¬ 
fore they are rundown. 

Your Royal Bank Manager is 
the man to see about FARM 
IMPROVEMENT LOANS 
which may be used to pur¬ 
chase implements, equipment, 
machinery; to improve farm 
homes and buildings; for 
electrification, etc. Up to 
$3,000.00 may be obtained 
for periods of one, two or 
more years. Rate is only 596 
simple interest. 


Coleman Automatic 
OIL FLOOR FURNACE 


The modern low-cost heating unit 
especially designed for one-floor 
homes with or without basements. 
Fits in the floor, takes no living space. 
Re-warms all the air three to five times 
an hour and circulates it to far-away 
corners and hard-to-heat places. Fully 
automatic—no fire-tending, no ashes, 
no dust. 


Ask for this booklet 
at your friendly 
1 Royal' branch—or 
write Advertising 
Department, Head 
Office, Montreal. 


Give both radiant "quick-warm-up” 
heat and circulating warm air at the 
same time for all-over, warm floors 
comfort. They’re automatic ... you do 
no work, just set the regulator for the 
heat you want. No dusty fuel, no ashes 
to dirty up your house. There’s a 
model for every purpose ... including 
your summer cottage. 

There’sa Coleman Heating Dealer near you, 
ask him about them today, or mail coupon. 


"You Gan DEVELOP Your Own 1 

ELECTRICITY 

AT LOW COST , *» 

when you Invest in a ''M, 


Coleman 


WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF 
HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Three Lawn Weeds 

HE Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture calls attention to three 


UNIVERSAL 

ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANT 

250 to 25,000 watts, A.C. or D.C., portable or 
stationary, manual or automatic controls—to 
meet your need. Ask for full information. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. Ltd. Dept. 2 -C 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Ontario. 

Without obligation please send me free 
literature on 

□ Floor Furnaces □ Oil Heaters 


Name. 


WINNIPEG 

REGINA 

SASKATOON 


Address, 


IMITED 
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Any' small hand-operated sprayer 
should be satisfactory, or even a sprin¬ 
kling can if it is used carefully. Danger 
with the sprinkling can may come 
from waste of the material and dam¬ 
age to the lawn. If no other sprayer is 
available, and a sprinkling can is used, 
it would be better to use the amine 
form of 2,4-D, especially on those 
parts of the lawn that are shaded. 
The rate recommended is one-third of 
an ounce per 1,000 square feet of 
lawn. 

If these weeds have taken over 
certain portions of the lawn, and bare 
spots appear after the killing out of 
the weeds, the spots can be fertilized 
and sown with some grass seed so that 
the grass will have a start for next 
year. 


Fall Transplanting 

I N many ways, herbaceous peren¬ 
nials provide the most satisfying of 
the flowering plants in the garden, 
because they do not as a rule require 
much care and attention at seasons of 
the year when most farm families are 
very busy. Most authorities' agree, 
however, that for best results they 
should be broken up and transplanted 
at least every four or five years. 

Moreover, nearly all such perennials 
require good cultural conditions for 
best results, including fairly heavy 
applications of well-rotted barnyard 
manure in the fall, as a top dressing 
to be worked into the soil as early in 
the spring as practicable. They also 
thrive best on plenty of moisture, 
especially for abundant blooming. 

Generally speaking, those plants 
which bloom fairly early in the spring 
require fall planting, or transplanting, 
to give them time to establish them¬ 
selves before freeze-up. These include 
the well-known and favorite spring 
blooming plants such as peonies, 
bearded iris, lilies and tulips. Iris 
are usually transplanted in August; 
peonies in late August or September; 
the bulbs of lilies from mid-September 
into October; and tulips about the 
same time as lilies. Most other peren¬ 
nials can be lifted and divided in the 
fall, after flowering is over. 

Care must be taken with iris not to 
plant too deeply, just covering the 
rhizomes with soil. Small blooms indi¬ 
cate overcrowding, and when trans¬ 
planting discard the old center part 
and plant the young outer portions. 

Peonies are sensitive. They dislike 
being moved, and respond well to an 
abundance of good plant food. When 
divided in the fall, each section 
planted should have about five eyes, 
and after planting, the crown of the 
tuber should be approximately two 
inches below the soil surface. If 
planted more deeply poor blooming 
may result. 

The depth of planting for lilies 
varies with the different species. Some 
have basal roots ■ only, and these are 
planted from four to six inches deep 
as a rule, while those producing stem 
roots (above the bulb) as well as basal 
roots, may be planted from eight to 
12 inches deep. The Experimental 
Station at Morden recommends that 
the Regal lily should be planted at 
. the latter depth, and the bulbs laid on 
their sides for better drainage. Mor¬ 
den recommendations for the various 
lilies are as follows: Candidum, two 
inches; Cernuum, six inches; Max 1 
will, six inches; Davids, Henry, Centi- 
folium and Stenographer lilies, nine 


inches; Pumilum, five inches; Tiger, 
eight inches; Amabile, Martigon and 
Superbum lilies, seven inches. 

Early tulips at five inches deep and 
late tulips at six inches will be about 
right. Some good gardeners dig up 
the tulips each year after the leaves 
have died down following blooming, 
and keep them in cold storage until 
the fall. Others leave them in the 
ground for two or more years. They 
are best planted where the full sun 
can get at them, but they will tolerate 
partial shade. 

Strawberry Mulching 
rpHE Beaverlodge Experimental Sta- 
1 tion feels that strawberries should 
be mulched over winter for successful 
cropping. When snowfall is light in 
winter, mulching will prevent al¬ 
ternate freezing and thawing with 
resulting heaving of the plants and 
the breaking of small rootlets. 

Coarse wheat or rye straw free of 
weed seeds is recommended, because 
it will not pack too tightly and smother 
the plants. Mulch deeply enough so 
that after settling the mulch is three to 
six inches deep. 

Time of application is considered 
important. In the Peace River area, 
this is usually late October or early 
November. The point is that the plants 
must be thoroughly dormant and 
fully hardened by cool nights, but 
should not be exposed to temperatures 
below 20 degrees F. before mulching. 

In the spring the mulch should be 
taken away when 'the leaf growth 
emerges from the plant crowns. If it 
is removed too early, an occasional 
late frost will do considerable dam¬ 
age. Beaverlodge station authorities 
advise removing the straw more or less 
gradually so that the plants will not be 
too suddenly exposed. Most of it can 
be left between the rows. 

Winter Flowers 

Y OU can have flowers blooming 
inside during the long winter 
months by potting some ordinary win¬ 
ter-flowering bulbs. The most popular 
are hyacinth, narcissus and tulips. 
They/ are not very difficult to grow, 
and add a great deal of beauty, color 
and variety. 

The earlier the bulbs are purchased 
and potted, the fresher they are, and 
the less likely heat is to reduce their 
quality. Mix about three parts of 
rich garden soil with one part of 
coarse sand, and, if desired, add some 
leaf mold, but no fertilizer. Tiy to 
use the better forcing varieties, and 
preferably, perhaps, those grown in 
B.C., which are early maturing. Chill¬ 
ing the bulbs for a month before pot¬ 
ting them will also help bring them 
along. The temperature should be 
about 48 degrees F. 

Use gravel or broken crockery over 
the drainage hole in the pots. A<5d 
enough soil and firm it well enough 
to bring it level with the top of the 
bulb, but about one-half inch below 
the pot rim. Water thoroughly and 
place in cool dark storage. Leave 
there until the roots are well de¬ 
veloped, which may require from six 
weeks to three months. 

Keep the soil moist by watering as 
necessary, and when the buds are 
about one inch long, move to a little 
more light in the cellar, gradually in¬ 
creasing the temperature as the plant 
hardens. Place in the living room 
when the leaves expand and the flower 
parts appear. 


LET THIS WELDER PAY FOR ITSELF 
MAKE IT WORK FOR YOU! 


C -.00 

ONLY DOWN 

PRINCESS SPECIAL WELDER 

Time Payment Plan 

NOW EVERYONE CAN AFFORD TO PURCHASE THE. 
NEW PRINCESS “252” ARC WELDER wyTH OUR 
NEW TIME PAYMENT PLAN. ONLY $25 
DELIVERS THE WELDER TO YOUR STATION. 
HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: _ 


ORIGINAL COST_ 

CASH PAYMENT._ 

BALANCE.. 


..$125.00 
_ 25.00 

.,$ 100.00 


THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED USERS 
HERE'S WHAT THEY 
SAY: 

ORIGINAL LETTERS 


(Plus small carrying charges) 

PAYABLE IN 12 EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


DON’T DELAY—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE SPECIAL 
OFFER TODAY1 

Stop costly repair bills with the New Princess "252” ARC WELDER. 

Features low speed-high output reactor coil for even arc. Stationary /room sheet 
or portable 200 amps, continuous rating, 250 amps, intermittent rating, [heavy work 
24-40 Volt D.C. 2,600 R.P.M., adaptable to all makes and models of ; ~ 

tractors or engines enabling use of proper pulley size. Light weight: 
oversized lifetime grease-sealed" ball bearings: air cooled commutator: 
dial type rheostat for pin point control: high-low range switch: low range 
allows the use of low heat control for light work. 10 H.P. or more 
reouired. Tractor drive ideal. Complete with mask, flat or V-belt pul¬ 
ley, cable, 10 lbs. rods, holder, INSTRUCTION BOOK. Ready to 
operate! Guaranteed to handle any type and size of job on farm! No 
other welder has all these exclusive features, even at twice the price. 

ONE YEAR MECHANICAL GUARANTEE. 10 DAY MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. * , 


i Mr - P. H. 

Hafford, Sask. 
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THE MOST AMAZING OFFER 
IN NEW AND USED TIRE HISTORY 


NEWLY RECAPPED— 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 
STANDARD TREAD 


7.50 x 20 Two Sires 7.00 x 20 

$ 30 &EACH $ 27 &each 

4 for $//0— ■ 4FOR t/0022 

USED TRUCK TIRES 

6.00 x 20—Good tread, perfect condition $18.00 

7.50 x 20—Good tread, ground grip. 28.50 

8.25 x 20—Plain tread, repaired. 33.50 

9.00x16—Ground grip . 38.50 


PASSENGER TIRES 

20.$6.50 

19. 6.50 

17. 6.50 

16. 8.00 

16. 9.00 

Worn centre wheels, suitable 
for trailers _$2.50 each 


USED 

5.00 i 
5.00 : 

5.50 i 
6.00 : 

6.50 


USED WHEELS 

Used 9.00x16 DISC 
TYPE WHEELS. 

each . $9.00 

Good used 6.00 x 16 
WHEELS— 
Chevrolet, Plymouth, 
etc. Each, only $4.00 
4 for _$14.00 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 
PRICES F.O.B. WINNIPEG. 



,DEflL 
FOR 

EVERY jg 

FARM 
AND 
HOME 
WORK¬ 
SHOP 

For spraying, inflating tires, operating air 
tools, many other uses. Complete with 
Compressor. Pressure Tank, Air Gauge, 20 
teet Hose, Copper Tubing with 4 brass 
flared fittings for connecting compressor to 
tank, 4-way cross, 3 nipples. Compressor 
has both valves in head, bronze bearings, 
splash lubrication. “V” belt drive, intake 
muffler and cleaner, 2-inch bore, 1%-inch 
stroke, 2.8 cfm. up to 150 lbs. pressure. 
Motor required: M h.p. at 100 lbs.; 1/3 
h.p. at 125 lbs.; % h.p. at 150 lbs. or 
equivalent gas engine. Regular up to $84.50. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE (TJA IS 

(Complete)... 

COMPRESSOR ONLY .$29.75 

TANK ONLY . 12.75 

REPLACEMENT PARTS ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE 


PRINCESS AUTO WRECKING & SUPPLY 
Fort and York, Winnipeg, Canada 


More WORK... More COMFORT... in a 


MACDONALD TRACTOR CAB! 



No need to stop field work for dust 
or cold winds. Go right ahead . . . 
in the roomy, comfortable protection 
of this Tractor Cab. At window level, 
cab is four feet in width. Ample 
ventilation from wide, hinged win¬ 
dows, set low for all-round vision. 
Sun visor. Insulation prevents noise 
and body rumble^ Install or re¬ 
move with ordinary tools. Avail¬ 
able for most large tractors. 

For complete information 
write 

MACDONALD BROS. 

AIRCRAFT LIMITED, WINNIPEG 
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usinq OSMOSE 

SPECIAL FENCE POST MIXTURE! 

Simply applied by painting the ground¬ 
line, "Osmose Fence Post Mixture" makes 
any kind of wood, dry or green, last 3 
to 5 times longer and at a cost of only 
3^ to 4^ per post . . . considerably less 
than it would cost to replace rotten posts. 

Nearly 100 Canadian 
Power Companies use 
"Osmose", ample proof 
of its effectiveness. 

GOOD ALL AROUND 
FOR ANY WOOD 
IN OR NEAR THE GROUND 


For Wood ABOVE The Ground 
use PENTOX 

Pentox, undercoater and preserver, 
seals dry wood against moisture with 
a resinous film — prevents warped 
doors, sticky windows, sagging 
porches, wood rot. Before you paint 
—PENTOX! Low cost. 

Available wherever paint is sold 



More than a million 
people have been getting 
additional income. 



. . . through an investment method 
that has had an enormous growth 
in popularity during the past 10 
years. Ask for FREE FOLDER that 
gives you the facts. 


Osier. Hammom Stanton 

Established 1883 

Investment Dealers Stock Brokers 

Nanton Building Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me, without obligation, FREE 
FACTS about MUTUAL FUNDS. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS.... 



POULTRY 
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Members of the Manitoba Turkey Breeders’ Association listen to D. S. Stevenson, 
agricultural representative at Morris. 


Manitoba Turkey Breeders Meet 

Qualified speakers suggested techniques 
for even greater success with turkeys 


T HE Manitoba Turkey Breeders’ 
Association recently held its 
annual meeting at Letellier, Manitoba. 
Several speakers discussed problems 
related to the production and market¬ 
ing of turkeys. 

A. W. Clevett, inspector, Poultry 
Marketing and Production Services, 
reported to the breeders that stocks 
of turkey meat in storage in Canada 
as of July 1, 1952, had increased 76 
per cent to a total of 4,490,000 
pounds; other poultry meats had in¬ 
creased varying amounts with broilers 
up 32 per cent, chicken 185 per cent, 
fowl 252 per cent and ducks and 
geese 35 per cent. The total of all 
poultry meats in storage in Canada 
as of July 1 was 19,814,000 pounds, 
compared with 7,963,000 pounds on 
June 1, 1951. 

Present prices are low, and although 
the fall prices are not yet established 
they are not expected to be high. 
Some producers are asking for federal 
price supports. 

P. A. Kondra, assistant professor. 
Animal Science Department, Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, discussed fertility 
and hatchability of turkey eggs. He 
defined fertility as the presence of a 
live embryo in the egg; hatchability is 
the ability of the embryo to live and 
produce a poult. 

The birds should be as near to 
eight months of age at breeding time 
as possible. Older birds become slug¬ 
gish and produce infertile eggs. 
Arrangements for the males should 
be made that will reduce fighting to 
a minimum. Males kept through the 
breeding season tend to become less 
fertile. 

Having healthy stock gives no 
assurance of high fertility, but its 
absence is responsible for lowered 
fertility. Housing and lights can also 
have an important bearing. There is 
evidence to support the belief that if 
the temperature of the laying house 
is below freezing less fertile eggs will 
be. laid. This is quite apart from the 
fact that very low temperatures may 
kill the embiyo and so reduce hatch- 
ability. The ideal arrangement of 
lights is a 60-watt bulb for every 200 
square feet of floor space turned on 
for 13 hours a day. If the lights are 


too strong or on for too long they 
overstimulate the flock. 

The handling of the eggs and the 
care used in their incubation can have 
an important effect on hatchability. 
After they are gathered the eggs 
should be chilled to retard develop¬ 
ment of the embryo. Nutrition can 
have an important effect on hatch- 
ability, and Professor Kondra sug¬ 
gested breeders seek the advice of a 
qualified nutritionist. In his opinion 
ihe use of Vitamin B 12 and anti¬ 
biotics has definitely been overem 
phasized in Canadian rations. 

Inbreeding has an adverse effect 
on hatchability, and if breeders get 
their hens from a closed flock they 
should attempt to get their toms from 
a different breeder. 

A. M. Pijkey, poultry husbandman, 
Northwest School and Experiment 
Station, Crookston, North Dakota, 
spoke in favor of good pasture as a 
means of reducing the cost of produc¬ 
tion of turkeys. Experimenters in 
North Dakota raised turkeys at a 
cost of 15.9 cents a pound on range 
against a cost of 17.4 cents with no 
pasture. They have satisfied them¬ 
selves that pellets are an expensive 
form of feed, and they no longer 
recommend their use. 

D. C. Foster, poultry specialist, 
Extension Service, Manitoba Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, reported that the N 
department had approved 10,000 
turkeys in 1950, and 22,000 in 1951. 
Eighty per cent of the birds in the 
latter year were broad-breasted 
bronze; the remaining 20 per cent 
were Nebraskas, Beltsville Whites and 
White Hollands. 

The meeting, which was chaired by 
agricultural representative D. S. Stev¬ 
enson, was held at the W. Breton 
farm at Letellier. 


Poultry Laying Houses 

F hens are to produce a profit for 
their owners they require proper 
buildings. Money spent on good 
quality laying mashes, and time spent 
watering, feeding and doing other 
chores may be largely lost if birds are 
housed in drafty, cold, damp, dark, 
unsanitary buildings. 

Egg production from a flock housed 
in a drafty laying house is likely to 


DUCK 

HATCHERY 

FOR SALE 

Highly Productive enterprise. Completely equip¬ 
ped, 10 Incubators, Hatchery, Refrigerator, Pul¬ 
verizing and Plucking Plants. 1952 hatch 100,000 
birds. Large contracts in force with national firms 
for birds, eggs and by-products. Modern 5-room 
house and I-room furnished cot¬ 
tage. Barn and Outhouse. Pro¬ 
cessing Plant. 1947 Ford Truck. 

Year round paying proposition. 

For complete particulars write: 

HAGAR & SWAYNE Ltd. 

626 VIEW ST. 

VICTORIA, B.C. 



To remove 



let Javex do 

these jobs for you! 


clinging film and odors 
from dairy equipment 


. . . use 1 tablespoonful of 
Javex per 6 quarts of water 
for a rinse that gets uten¬ 
sils thoroughly clean and 
sweet. 



BLUE FLAME 

A GOOD DOMESTIC COAL AT A 
MODERATE PRICE 


★ Lasts longer on the fire! 


Ask your Coal Dealer lor 

Blue Flame Coal 

RETAIL COAL DEALERS ARE 
ASKED TO WRITE, PHONE 
OR WIRE COLLECT TO: 

LOTHIAN COLLIERIES LTD. 

9553—102 Ave. Edmonton, Alberta 
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be poor. Drafty walls can be cor¬ 
rected with the aid of building paper, 
thick cardboard from boxes, exterior 
type, sheathing-grade plywoods, as¬ 
bestos cement boards, hard fibre 
boards or insulation boards. Hens may 
peck at and damage insulation boards; 
this can be prevented by covering the 
lower parts with sand-cement plaster. 
Doors and windows should be well 
fitted to prevent drafts. 

If the ventilation system works well 
the hen house can be kept dry all 
winter. A ventilating system that has 
proven very satisfactory on the prairies 
draws fresh air in from the attic in 
cold weather. An air out-take shaft is 
used. Such a system is used at the 
experimental farm at Swift Current. 
The advantage of this system is that 
no direct opening from the outside to 
the inside is needed through which 
cold winds may blow and chill the 
house. 

Drawings of this ventilation system 
and information on community nests, 
insulation, concrete and self-feeders 
may be had by writing to the superin¬ 
tendent of the experimental station at 
Swift Current, Sask. 


Evisceration Increasing 

P OULTRY eviscerated in registered 
plants in Canada showed a very 
marked increase in 1952 compared 
with the same period a year before. In 
the period January 1 to June 30, 
1951, a total of 5,915,058 birds were 
eviscerated; in the same period of 
1952 the figure stood at 9,296,342 
birds. 

The number of chickens eviscerated 
increased from 4,947,082 to 7,867,- 
442; fowl increased from 858,233 to 
1,328,052; turkeys declined slightly 
from 109,023 to 100,848. 

Processing Poultry 

M ANY small families hesitate to 
purchase a turkey, as they find 
that all but the very smallest provide 
more meat than they care for at one 
time. In many stores it is now possible 
to buy half a turkey or the housewife 
herself can halve the bird. 

Cooking half a turkey could be a 
problem. Home economists of the 
Consumer Service, Federal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, have anticipated 
this problem, and come out with in¬ 
structions. They say to wash the half 
turkey and dry it thoroughly. Sprinkle 
the cavity with salt. Tie the leg to the 
tail and skewer the wing to the breast. 
Fasten the skin to the breast meat 
along the keel bone. 

A double thickness of waxed paper 
cut to the approximate size and shape 
of the bird is placed on a rack in the 
roaster, and a mound of dressing 
placed on the waxed paper. The half 
turkey is placed on the dressing, and 
the bird completely covered with 
cheesecloth dipped in melted fat. Use 
an uncovered roaster, and add no 
water; if the cheesecloth becomes dry 
it can be moistened with drippings 
from the pan or with additional 
melted fat. 

Some consumers may not want to 
go to his much trouble and for their 
convenience frozen, stuffed chicken 
ready for the oven has recently been 
placed on the United States market. 
It is reported that the bird is prepared 
and stuffed with a special dressing, a 
colorless plastic bag is drawn over it, 
the air is expelled with a vacuum 
pump, and the bird frozen. When 
thawed out it is ready to be cooked. 


CAT’ D2 TRACTOR works a section of land 


for fKL annual fuel bill 


FOR LESLIE H. ERSKINE, MOOSE JAW , SASK. 


"The first year I had the D2, it worked 460 hours, 
doing all of the work on a section of heavy 
gumbo disk plow land. We burned 422 gallons 
of 16.2 1 Diesel fuel that year ... or averaged 
less than a gallon an hour. Typical loads the D2 
pulled were; 21' disk harrow in 4th gear; two 
double-disk drills in 5th; twelve sections of dia¬ 
mond tooth harrows in 4th and 5th; 15', twelve- 
tooth cultivator in 4th and 5 th; 20' swather in 
5th; and a 20' combine in 2nd. In 1951, this trac¬ 
tor farmed the same section of land using the 
same equipment, and consumed 615 gallons of 
fuel, because ’51 was a wet season and imple¬ 
ments pulled much heavier. The significant 
thing is that either year, my fuel bill was less 
than $100! Repairs have been a light bulb and 
a boot for the gear shift lever . . . total cost... 
$1.23! This is my second 'Caterpillar’ track- 
type Tractor ... I owned and worked a Fifteen 
for 16 years.” 

Here’s a savings of $3-400 every year in fuel 
bill alone that Mr. Erskine realizes with his 


"Caterpillar” D2 Tractor. You can see from the 
loads he pulls an^i the acreages he covers, that 
he saves considerably on labor costs, too. During 
the years ahead he will realize these, and many 
more savings . . . with reasonable care, his D2 
should outlast his old "Cat” Fifteen, which 
means low annual costs. He will get his crop in 
. . . and harvest it with "Caterpillar” power 
when no other type of farm tractor could even 
work in the field. These savings add up to 
a lot of good reasons why you should own 
a "Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor! Your Dealer 
will gladly show you the 5 sizes ranging from 
32 to 130 drawbar horsepower. Have him 
demonstrate the size that fits your farm on 
your farm. You’ll be amazed at its work- 
capacity, pulling power and fuel economy. 
See your Dealer ... he can make early delivery 
on most sizes. And order your "Cat” Diesel 
Tractor equipped with a Bulldozer ... there 
will 'be plenty of snow plowing ahead for 
you this winter! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. • PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 

REG. TRADEMARK 

109900 fasa IM9I@ 

DIESEL ENGINES • TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Get the New 

BURGESS 

ECONOPAKS 


Burgess new power packed ECONOPAKS give you up to 50% 
more listening because Burgess' exclusive chrome protection 
guards against harmful power loss between uses. Burgess Econo- 
paks are guaranteed to give you STRONGER L-O-N-G-E-R lasting 
power than ordinary makes. 



Yomm&t wmeMHK wm 
burgess nAtHU6nr8Arrmes 


For convenience always keep several BURGESS 
flashlights and a supply of those dependable 
BURGESS Batteries on hand. 

J E-/I4 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

NIAGARA FALLS CANADA 


4 
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A GENUINE SNOWCO PRODUCT 


SNOWCO 


UNIVERSAL 

LOADER 


YOU CAN 
THROW YOUR 
SHOVEL AWAY 


NO MORE 
BACK-BREAKING 
SHOVELING 


(Manufactured by the Snow Corporation, Omaha, Nebraska) 

(Can. Sales Mgr., J. J. Goett, 1433—8th Street N.W., Calgar.y, Alta.) 


Let this "Universal" unloader do your job on your farm today. It will load wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, corn, ground feed, poultry feeds into granaries, feed bunks, 
elevators, hoppers. You can use it as a central field bin loader for your trucks, 
from the combine. Unloads from either side, discharge spout turns in a complete 
circle—ideal for mixing poultry feeds. Fits any 10-foot wagon box or bin; other 
lengths available. Discharge spout in 9-foot and 11-foot lengths. Here is a real 
chore boy; it will solve your loading, mixing and feeding problems. 

Sold and serviced by hundreds of dealers across Canada. 


INNIS J. HAUG 

REGINA. SASK. 


Distributed by: 

■ MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT 

SASKATOON, SASK. 


DOGTEROM AGENCY 
LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. 


BUEHLER METAL PRODUCTS LTD. 

HESPELER, ONT. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


UNITED ENGINES & THRESHERS LTD. 

CALGARY, ALTA. 


Write to your nearest distributor. 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 
Name_ 


Address_ 

Town_____Prov.. 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 
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New Peak Established In Grain 
Exports 

An all-time Canadian record for 
grain exports was established during 
the 1951-52 crop year ended July 31. 
From a previous record high of 471 
million bushels in 1929, last year’s 
exports soared to a peak of 509 mil¬ 
lion bushels of all grains. This total 
included 357 million bushels of 
wheat, 72 million bushels of oats and 
70 million bushels of barley. 

During the same period, producers 
established a new record for total 
grain deliveries in any single crop 
year with a total of 718 million 
bushels. Deliveries during the 1950- 
51 crop year totalled 564 million 
bushels. 

Estimates of July flour shipments 
suggest a possible total for the year 
of 52 million bushels in terms of 
wheat for the year’s wheat flour 
exports. The combined wheat and 
wheat flour export totalled 356.7 mil¬ 
lion bushels, a figure second only to 
the 1928-29 record of 407.5 million. 
Contributing to the high volume of 
overseas exports were 11 million 
bushels of oats and a record of 59 
million bushels' of barley. United 
States imports of the two grains 
raised the total exports of oats and 
barley to the figures mentioned above. 

Preliminary returns indicated that 
the United Kingdom was again Can¬ 
ada’s best export market for grains. 
To the end of June, the country had 
taken 122 million bushels of Canadian 
grain and milled grain products. 
United States was this country’s 
second best custonier with an import 
total of 38.7 million bushels of wheat, 
58.6 million bushels of oats, 10.2 
million bushels of barley and 2.3 
million bushels of rye. 

The 1951-52 records for both pro¬ 
ducers’ deliveries and export move¬ 
ment were in themselves remarkable 
but were more so in that they were 
established under trying and difficult 
circumstances. 1 Delayed harvesting 
operations due to inclement weather, 
a high percentage of tough and damp 
grades, and a considerable carryover 
of low grade wheat from the previous 
season placed a severe strain on 
handling and transportation facilities 
and increased the selling problem ac¬ 
cordingly. In spite of operating diffi¬ 
culties the country 'elevator system 
shipped a total of 667 million bushels 
of grain and handled an additional 
5.2 million bushels for local seed and 
feed use. Some measure of the im¬ 
mensity of the task is afforded by data 
of Western car inspections of wheat 
by grades. A total of 247,722 cars 
were inspected (183,543 in 1950-51) 
of which only 78,565, or approxi¬ 
mately 32 per cent, were of contract 
grade. This' contrasted with 87,221 
cars, or 48 per cent, of contract grade 
the previous year. One of the major 
problems of the year, that of drying 
tough and damp wheat, is indicated 
by the fact that 47 per cent of in¬ 
spected cars were either tough or 
damp in the 1951-52 crop year, while 
only 20 per cent came within the cate¬ 
gory the previous year. While the 
quantity grading Nos. 5, 6, and Feed 
was only some 3,000 cars below the 
45,000 cars falling within these grades 
in 1950-51, the percentage was con¬ 


siderably lower in 1951-52 because of 
the much greater volume handled. 
This vast grain movement, together 
with an unusual drying problem, as¬ 
suredly tested the efficiency of the 
entire Canadian handling and market¬ 
ing system and as assuredly it met the 
test effectively. The year’s success was 
a tribute to all agencies connected with 
the trade and was indicative of close 
co-operation between all agencies at 
every level. 


The Year Ahead 

Present indications point to a record 
Canadian harvest of cereal grains this 
year according to preliminary esti¬ 
mates issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics last month. The wheat 
crop is expected to set an all-time 
record of over 656 million bushels, 
all but 24 million bushels of which 
will be produced in the three prairie 
provinces. Saskatchewan alone is ex¬ 
pected to produce mpre than half of 
the nation’s total—about 397 million 
bushels. Estimates of Canadian pro¬ 
duction of other grains with prairie 
production estimates in brackets are as 
follows: barley 295 (285) million 

bushels, oats 465 (350) million 

bushels, rye 25 (23) million bushels 
and flaxseed at nearly 13 (12) million 
bushels. 

Undoubtedly this gigantic crop, 
while extremely gratifying in prospect, 
will place a further great strain upon 
handling facilities between farm and 
Lakehead or Pacific Coast ports. One 
pleasing factor is the possibility of 
taking off a crop in good condition and 
of extremely high grade following two 
years of problems with frozen, tough 
and damp grain. 

Even though weather conditions 
remain favorable enabling the crop to 
be taken off in good condition, a num¬ 
ber of knotty problems may yet de¬ 
velop. The most obvious one is that 
of storage. Complicating storage of 
the incoming crop is the country ele¬ 
vator carryover from last year which 
stood at 133 million bushels at mid- 
August, some 43 million bushels 
greater than at the same time a year 
ago. Country elevator agents are doing 
everything possible to reduce existing 
stocks and at time of writing the num¬ 
ber of cars in transit is double the 
number in transit on the same date 
last year. It is the stocks of grain held 
in country elevators which are largely 
responsible for the . higher carryover 
of all grains this year. These stocks, 
added to the currently expected vol¬ 
ume from this year’s crop have their 
effect upon the world market situa¬ 
tion and must, of course, be taken into 
consideration when any assessment of 
demand and price is attempted. The 
carryover of stocks of Canadian grain 
in all positions is officially announced 
at 405 million bushels of which almost 
213 million bushels is wheat. Visible 
stocks of other grains with the 1950- 
51 carryover figures in brackets are: 
oats 46.7 (35.3) million bushels, bar¬ 
ley 55.3 .(35.4), rye 6.3 (2.4) and 
flaxseed 2 (1) million bushels. 

With a cautious eye on the country 
storage situation, the Canadian Wheat 
Board at the commencement of the 
crop year ordered the establishment 
of delivery quotas at all points. A 
quota of five bushels per seeded acre 
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was ordered for wheat and rye and 
four bushels per seeded acre for oats 
and barley.- These were intended as 
temporary measures until the storage 
situation becomes more clearly de¬ 
fined, although an increase in the 
initial quota has already been author¬ 
ized at a limited number of points. 

It is possible that extensive use will 
be made of “off-site storage” such as 
skating rinks, community halls and 
similar buildings if the need is suffi¬ 
ciently great and if the crop is in good 
condi Sion when it is taken from the 
fields. Usually only grain in dry con¬ 
dition can safely be stored in “off¬ 
site” structures because of the diffi¬ 
culty of turning out of condition grain 
in the event of heating. Farm storage 
is the other alternative and it will he 
ihe fortunate producer who has con¬ 
siderable storage space at his com¬ 
mand. Recent trends in grain harvest¬ 
ing and marketing have tended to lean 
away from large farm storage capacity 
but the total must still be very great 
when considered along with possi¬ 
bilities of improvising temporary types 
of storage. 

A second difficulty which may be 
encountered in the movement of the 
crop from producer to eastern or 
foreign buyer is the availability of 
grain carrying vessels on the Great 
Lakes. While the 55-day strike of 
United States steel workers is now a 
thing ofptjhe past, the final effect has 
possibly yet to be felt by prairie grain 
producers. Immediately following the 
strike of the steel workers, miners in 
the Mesabi mines staged a similar 
strike with the result that a large fleet 
of lake vessels found itself without a 
cargo. Rather than tie up until the 
strike was settled many of these vessels 
went into the Canadian grain trade—a 
factor which helped to account for the 
greater than normal lake' movement 
of grain during the past few months. 

As a result of the strike, steel opera¬ 
tors now find the need of rebuilding 
their iron ore stocks if they are to 
avoid another crisis in the industry. 
There is therefore keen competition 
for lake shipping and a greater num¬ 
ber of vessels have gone to ore carry¬ 
ing than left it at the commencement 
of the strike. Just when they will 
return to the grain trade is not defi¬ 
nitely known and some justifiable 
anxiety is- felt in the trade. 

The federal transport commissioner 
has the authority to direct transporta¬ 
tion to where it is most needed. Cur¬ 
rent reports seem to suggest that the 
grain vessels will not return to the 
business of hauling grain until late 
October when the iron ore freezes 
and can no longer be handled without 
great difficulty. It is thought that pos¬ 
sible unemployment in the steel in¬ 
dustry as the result of insufficient ore 
supplies and interference in defence 
production programs might influence 
government policy to the extent that 
nothing short of a tie-up in the grain 
trade would influence it in changing 
present policy. . 

The final effect of a loss in numbers 
of grain carrying vessels available to 
the trade would depend upon the 
demand abroad for Canadian wheat 
and coarse grains. If demand slackens 
a smaller number of vessels would be 
required to maintain stocks in eastern 
terminals. If, on the other hand, there 


is a strong demand for these products, 
failure to maintain sufficient stocks in 
eastern positions could mean the loss 
of markets which we cannot afford to 
lose at this time. How strong then is 
the demand likely to be during the 
next few months? 

Official reports indicate a currently 
strong demand from overseas sources 
with no indication of an early slack¬ 
ening. Wheat Hoard officials are re¬ 
ported to be anticipating no major dif¬ 
ficulties in disposing of the major part 
of this year’s gigantic supplies. 

Earlier in the season thought in 
some quarters was slightly pessimistic 
in view' of the prospects of bumper 
crops in most importing countries and 
the bright outlook on this continent. 
Since that time U.S. crops have been 
severely hit by drought (although the 
crop will still be large) and demand 
has been keener than expected from a 
number of importing countries. A con¬ 
tributing factor has been a much im¬ 
proved U.S. demand for wheat of feed 
quality and this is said to be moving 
rapidly at the present time. A price 
rise in feedstuffs has been experienced 
in the U.S., and it is thought that 
additional Canadian supplies will be 
required as a brake on a position 
which might have an adverse effect 
on the over-all food market situation. 
Some observers suggest the possibility 
of almost complete utilization of the 
Canadian feed grain surplus as a result 
of a keen demand on both domestic 
and foreign markets. 

A major factor influencing current 
demand for milling wheat is the ab¬ 
sence of salable stocks in the Argen¬ 
tine and Australia. The former 
country is an importer herself at the 
present time but more important is 
the fact that she is unable to supply 
her usual customers in South America. 
Probably these nations will place their 
orders largely with the United States 
although some sales might be expected 
by Canada. 

It is too early to estimate the final 
outrun of the crop which has just now 
been seeded in the Argentine and only 
slightly earlier in Australia. However, 
reports of predictions from the latter 
nation suggest that there will be little, 
if any, wheat to sell on the free mar¬ 
ket out of the 1952-53 crop. Estimates 
have placed production at a possible 
135 million bushels compared with 
last year’s 166 million bushels. 

Australia’s commitment is currently 
set at 88.7 million bushels. After al¬ 
lowing for domestic consumption and 
the I.W.A. quota, little is likely to 
remain for sale on the “free market.” 
This in itself should contribute to 
Canadian sales abroad. 

A further interesting possibility 
from the Canadian point of view is the 
sharp decline in U.S. wheat exports 
predicted by American government 
officials. Wheat and wheat flour ex¬ 
ports for the crop year just ended is 
placed at 470 million bushels. Follow¬ 
ing a study of the world outlook for 
U.S. exports, officials place possible 
exports of wheat and flour for the 
next year at 350 million bushels. Con¬ 
tributing to the estimated decline are 
the excellent crops in the importing 
countries but another factor is that 
heavy shipments made to India last 
year are not likely to be repeated this 
year. 
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“ The smooth slide action of the 

40 Stevens 620 pump gun is as 
smooth, fast and unfailing as a teal’s 
take-off. And, its fine gun features— 
hammerless, solid breech design . .. 
convenient push button safety . .. vis¬ 
ible lock-up ... assure top shooting sat¬ 
isfaction in the duck blind and in the field. 


I0f( * * natural pointing 

Fast fire power is combined with quick, 
natural swinging and pointing for both fast 
shooting—fast handling. Checkered Amer¬ 
ican walnut stock with capped, full pistol 
grip and checkered slide handle aid proper 
holding, cheeking and swinging. Non-glare 
finish on top of receiver—full length mat¬ 
ting on barrel—help you find and get on the 
target faster. 


/j 'JV V proved design 

The Stevens 620 is based on a famous Brown¬ 
ing patent—the original slide action, repeat¬ 
ing shotgun design. Proved and improved for 
over 40 years, today’s model, thoroughly 
modernized, is a better gun and a better 
value than ever. See the Stevens 620 at 
your dealer’s . .. check its fine gun fea¬ 
tures ... its easy take-down . .. note its 
moderate price. 


Write for a free Catalog 
of Savage, Stevens ana 
Fox Shotguns and Rifles. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 


SAVAGE ’ WORCESTER Power and Hand lawn Mowert 
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FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


to keep the whole house clean! 


[Photo by Mrs. P. MacLeod 

Young people, and those not so young, get pleasure from a good horse. 


Another practical work-saver 
that CRANE plumbing provides 


in search of more. Twice it made the Sheep Shearing Champion 
swift but grotesque hops, chasing HPHE state of North Dakota has an 
nimble hoppers. Then the big bird annual competition for its 4-H 
launched aloft once more. members, designed to show who can 

I could see the grass wave and do the fastest and best job of shear- 
flatten under the impact of air caused mg sheep. Four regional eliminations 
by those sweeping, four-foot spans were held and the final heat was 
of wings. At first the bird flapped recently run off in Bismarck. The win- 
lustily, gaining altitude. Then the ners were two brothers, Donald Ring- 
hawk stiffened the broad pinions, its dahl, Milnor, getting the first prize, 
weight supported by the upward cur- and his brother, Gerald, the second, 
rent of warm air radiated from the It turns out that the two boys had 
sun-heated field. Over the pasture the plenty of practice for this particular 
hawk soared in widening circles, with competition; last spring they set out to 
a few pauses as it hovered, peering make pocket money out of clipping 
down. At last I saw the wings sud- sheep and have clipped two and a half 
denly fold as the bird swooped. A thousand animals this year, 
field mouse was caught, triumphantly 

clutched in the talons as the hawk Public Speaking Competition 
flapped over my hidden position on TACK WILKIE, member of the 
its way to the bulky nest in a poplar Boyne 4-H Beef Calf Club, recently 
tree, where its loud-whistling young emerged as 4-H Club public speaking 
ones were hungrily waiting for dinner, champion for Manitoba. He spoke on 
The Swainson’s is the best of our the subject “Conservation of Democ- 
common prairie hawks. It belongs to racy” at the Winnipeg finals. Runner- 
the beneficial “buzzard” hawk family, up was Dean Thurston, Mountain- 
all broad-winged soarers above the view. Elaine Shuttleworth, Minnedosa, 
prairies. Gophers make up the bulk of and Ken Sanderson, Holland, tied for 
this hawk’s food, with field mice next third place. Contestants for the finals 
in numbers plus a small percentage of were selected at 12 regional competiy' 
grasshoppers and other large insects, tions held throughout the province. 

On rare occasions you’ll see a Swain- Public speaking competitions are a 
son’s hawk carry off a garter snake or local feature in most provinces, but 
even a green frog, but these are Manitoba is the only one that carries 
oddities on its menu. them on to provincial finals and selects 

Despite their great usefulness to a provincial champion. The Extension 
farmers, hawks are often killed by Service is satisfied that 4-H members 
thoughtless shooters. The Swainson’s derive a great deal of benefit from the 
bird has a habit of perching on fence competitions. The Winnipeg Kiwanis 
and telephone posts, and is not too Club sponsors the competition and 
wary when a human comes near, provides prizes for the winners. 


It’s planned for the kids and the menfolk. But mother’s the 
one who will bless it! 

It’s a first stop from work or play. Here boots can be. hosed 
down—and the bare little feet of summertime, too—before 
muddy footprints are all through the house. 

It’s one of the many extra conveniences modern plumbing 
brings . . . 


A STEP-SAVING KITCHEN 

Crane has the sink for you—the size and 
you want—hardwearing and easy-cleaning. 


A CONVENIENT BATHROOM 

Choose from the complete Crane groups of 
enduring, easy-to-clean bathtubs, toilets, wash 
basins—in white and eight beautiful colours— 
a style for every taste—a price for every purse. 


Ask your Plumbing and Heating Contractor or your Crane 
Branch about all the advantages of a Crane plumbing system. 
Through Crane you can obtain, too, water softeners and the 
finest pumps, available in all capacities for deep or shallow wells. 


General Office-: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
6 Canadian Factories • 18 Canadian Branches 


CRANE 


plumbing 
and heating 


WATCH FOR the showing of the interesting, informative movie, “Water on Tap' 
presented by the Canadian Institute of Plumbing and Heating. 
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Alobelite j 

w EV-R-FUL I 

factor batteries | 


Globelite 


BATTERIES LIMITED 

WiNNIPcu HLti'.SA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Workshop in September 

Some handy ideas for improving the workshop and feedlot 


IV£ PAY FRBtGHT 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

BRAND NEW ALUMINUM 

ROOFING and SIDING 


HOW TO FILE A 
WEBSAW 


Paint Scraper Cleaning Files 

use this device for removing A good way to clean files, and 
or paint before sharpen them also, is to place them 
repainting or us- in a sulphuric acid solution for a few 
ing edged tools, minutes. As soon as the file is removed, 
I took a piece of wash it in ammonia to neutralize the 
%-inch wood, acid.—A.E.W., Alta, 
wide enough to 
provide a good grip, cut a slot in one 
edge with a thin saw, and rounded 
the other edge. An old hacksaw blade 
was forced into the thin slot so that 
it was held securely. The fine teeth 
will quickly break up the hardest 
enamel or paint.—I.S. 


Filing websaws is not difficult 
if you follow these few simple 
instructions: 


Ribbed 

\\ • GUARANTEED 

\MV. a lifetime 

• PERMANENT 

# BEAUTIFUL 

\\lig A hundred uses 
on every farm. 

SIZE Per Sheet Per Sheet 

6'x26"_ 13 $2.05 

7'x26"-15 2.40 

8'x26"- 17 1/3 2.75 

9'x26"-19 Vt 3.05 

10 , x26"_21% 3.35 

FLAT ALUMINUM ROLLED IN COILS 

for roofing, siding, iin- 

ings, sheet metal and 

011101 work of any de- 
scription. Easier to work 
^2^ ^ W ith than galvanized iron. 
24 GAUGE— 26 GAUGE— 

28" width, 100 lb. colls. 28" width, 100 lb. coils. 
Contains approx. 180 Contains approx. 200 

lineal feet or 420 sq. lineal feet or 460 sq. 
ft Per CoiL_ $51.50 ft. Per Coll. 


WOOD HANDLE 


JOINTING First lay the flat side 
of a small Black Diamond Mill 
File lengthwise on the saw teeth. 
Move it back and forth until all 
teeth are the same height. 

FILING RAKERS The tops of 

raker teeth should be about l/64 ,, 
lower than cutting teeth. The “V” 
of the rakers is best filed with a 
Black Diamond 6" Cantsaw File. 
This gives proper 108° angle to 
the “V” and an even filing on 
each side. 


Chains for Self-Feeders 

We had trouble with our self- 
feeders which clogged frequently. To 
stop this, Dad fastened old chains in¬ 
side the feeders, allowing them to hang 
down so that the hogs could jerk them, 
and there was no more trouble with 
clogging.—C.B. 


Package Carrier 

Heavy cartons or bundles are not 
easy to carry. They are usually tied 
with small rope or wire, and I made 
a snap-on handle 
which consists of 
a short length of 
pipe just big 
enough to pro¬ 
vide a good grip. 

A piece of stout 
wire is run 
through the pipe, and a large harness 
snap fastened to each end. Clipping 
the snaps to the binding cords makes 
it easy to carry an otherwise heavy 
and awkward bundle.—I.S. 


Slow Speed for Drill Press 

I made a slow speed attachment 
for a drill press by lengthening the 
two shafts holding the motor base to 
the drill press, by ten inches, and then 
built in a 9K-inch length of half-inch 
pipe to one side of the motor base, so 
it would extend above the four-step 
pulley on the motor shown in the draw¬ 
ing. Screw in a tee on the top of this, 
and through this tee screw a 514 -inch 
nipple threaded three inches on one 
end. To the other end is attached 
another tee with %-inch outlets. 
Through this tee put a %-inch shaft 
five inches long, with a set-screw 
through the tee, to hold it in place. 
Then a four-step pulley, of the same 
size as that on the motor and gear 
press, is bushed with a brand bearing. 
Since this pulley must turn on the 
shaft, hold the pulley in place by a 
collar on the end of the shaft. Instead 
of the shaft and collar, one could use 
a %-inch bolt with a machine head, 
feeder. It is by far but the shaft is better, 
the best method I 
have tried. I have 
not had any cattle 
off feed all win¬ 
ter. It saves time, 
and there is no 
feed to handle in 
windy weather. 

One man can care 


$54.00 

CORRUGATED SPECIAL 

Size 6'x26"; covers 13 
sq. rt. Use for 24" 
ratters. 

Per Sheet 


FILING CUTTING TEETH 

Since shape and bevel are impor¬ 
tant, a Black Diamond Websaw 
File should be used. The proper 
tooth angle is 60° for average 
woods. And to get the right bevel, 
file at an angle of 55° from the 
saw. Each bevel is filed separately. 
Apply pressure on the forward 
stroke only. And file with a slight 
upward movement toward the 
point of the tooth. After filing the 
teeth, the bevels of which face 
the filer, turn the saw around and 
file the remaining teeth. 


COBBUGAl 


WIRE 


FREIGHT PREPAID ON 15 SHEETS 
OR MORE — No permits required. 


Made in halves to fit 
both sides of roof. 


5" apron on each side. 


Per foot - 48c I Per lb.- $1.45 

SPECIAL OFFER 

USED FLAT GALVANIZED 
IRON BOX CAR ROOFING 

Best value in flat galvanized iron offered in the 
last 10 years. HEAVY 24 GAUGE — approx. 
50"x32". Used—free of holes. Wt. approx. 15 
lbs. per sheet. Rolled edges. Hundreds of uses— 
snow fences, roofing, siding, lining, etc. Last a 
lifetime! 

Worth $3.00 Per Sheet. OR#* 

CLEARANCE, Per Sheet. HOC 

f.o.b. Wpo. 

10% Required for C.O.D. Orders 
ORDER FROM DEPT. CG 


SAW 


ROUNDING GULLETS Keep 

gullets at original depth with a 
Black Diamond Round Gulleting 
File—made especially for the job. 

For BEST RESULTS, use 
BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


For more complete in¬ 
structions on how to 
file websaws (in French 
and English), write to: 


■ WE GUARANTEE • 

the fastest service on magneto, generator, starter 
or diesel injector repairs. Let us do your repairs 
now. One day service. All work guaranteed. We 
are authorized service stations for American Bosch, 
Eisman and Wico, Fairbanks-Morse Magnetos. 

BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED 
237 Fort St., Winnipeg 130—9th St., Brandon 


:OLLAR 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Port Hope, Ontario 


LUKE’S 


FIRST—For your industrial 
machinery requirements. 

LUKE’S ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

318 NOTRE DAME AVE. WINNIPEG 


★ Tubular bow of special steel en¬ 
sures rigidity and balance. 

★ Die cast handle gives comfortable, 
completely guarded grip. 

if Special thumb rest for extra control 
on accurate work. 


• Need water only a few 
times a year! 

• Double insulation lot 
longer life! 

• MORE power-life per 
dollar .. . custom-built 
for the TOUGHEST 
farm jobs! 


Always use "Eclipse" Hacksaw 
Frames and other Tools. 

Ask at your hardware store. 


FETHERSTONHAUGHsCO. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts" 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. /Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN . 
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DRING Buildings 

are GOOD buildings 

Low-cost pre-engineered structures are now within reach of 
everyone. Glued-Laminated Wood Rafters are available for 
all your building needs. 

BARNS - MACHINE SHEDS - GRANARIES - GARAGES 

and numerous community buildings such as 

SKATING and CURLING RINKS - COMMUNITY 
HALLS - THEATRES - Etc., Etc. 

DRINGS have the answers to all your construction problems, 
and are ready to serve you, and to give you the benefit of 
their experience. 

Phone or write 

DRING LAMINATED STRUCTURES LTD. 

PHONE 200 BOISSEVAIN, MAN. 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



"METALMASTER” 

PORTABLE WELDING & CUTTING OUTFIT 

A "METALMASTER” outfit is invaluable on 
the modern mechanized farm. With it, you can 
bend, braze, straighten, solder, cut, and weld 
almost any metal, and make hundreds of 
useful items and parts. Get your free copy of 
'The Hottest Flame on Earth’, showing how a 
"Metalmaster” outfit can pay for itself on 
your farm. Use the handy coupon below. 

''Metalmaster" is a trade mark of Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited. 


Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, 

Western Offices: Winnipeg—Vancouver 
Eastern Offices: Montreal—Toronto. 

Please^end me a copy of your FREE booklet "The Hottest Flame on Earth” 
(Addre&s nearest office.) 


!l 

ij NAME. 


ADDRESS. 

P.O....... 


.PROV. 


• Right in the middle 
«of seeding, the draw- 
frame on this seed 
drill snapped apart at 
the bolt-hole. Luckily, 
a "METALMASTER” 
portable welding and 
cutting outfit was 
handy. In only 8 min¬ 
utes, with roughly 
35 cents’ worth of 
material, it was braze- 
welded and made 
stronger than new. A 
fast, on-the-spot, per¬ 
manent repair job! 
No good seeding 
weather lost. 


McCormack, manager at Arctic Bay 
who had left his wife in charge of the 
Post there. Before leaving home 
McCormack had radioed Chesterfield 
Inlet, 700 miles to the south relaying 
Tongalok’s message that Jack Turner 
had been severely wounded by gun¬ 
shot, and from that point the whole 
world was informed of the accident. 

From now on so many conscientious 
men and women contributed so much 
of their time and energy to Opera¬ 
tion Canon that it is impossible to 
record the names of all but one, that 
of Reverend Maurice S. Flint. He 
deserves mention because of his 
vitally important assistance early in 
the rescue operations. A close friend 
of Jack Turner, one-time missionary 
on Baffin Island, and chaplain with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force in war¬ 
time, Reverend Flint furnished the 
rescue squad with invaluable maps 
and photographs of the rough terrain 
about Moffet Inlet. Flown to Rivers, 
Manitoba, Reverend Flint had his 
pictures projected on a screen and all 
through one night lectured and 
“briefed” the picked rescue squad on 
the weather, the natives, the food and 
clothing situation, and the extreme 
difficulties the airmen would have in 
finding a suitable landing for their 
large Dakota. 

B ACK at the Turner mission house 
Joan heard over her radio that the 
Canadian government was sending a 
rescue plane and paratroopers from 
Rivers some 1,700 miles to the south, 
and John McCormack with Tongalok 
and two other sturdy Eskimos he had 
brought from Arctic Bay emptied the 
storehouse and built extra bunks there 
in preparation for the airmen. But 
Jack’s condition was growing worse, 
his left arm and leg were now para¬ 
lyzed, and at times he had great dif¬ 
ficulty breathing and scarcely ever 
spoke, although he had recognized 
McCormack’s voice on the Scotsman’s 
arrival and apologized for all the 
trouble he was causing. 

Weeks later Joan wrote of this good 
friend’s ready aid and strength—“It is 
impossible to convey just what his 
prompt, ever-ready, practical help 
meant to me. It will be quite impos¬ 
sible to repay him for all he did.” 

How anxiously she followed the 
northward flight of the Dakota as 
reported over the radio! And how 
heartbreaking to learn day after day 
that bad weather was delaying its 
arrival! This was the period of poor 
flying weather in the North—fog, wind 
and snow hampered the flight. 

On the fourth of October when 
Joan awakened at six o’clock and 
looked at the sky she saw that it was 
thickly overcast, and it didn’t seem 
possible that the plane could get 
through today either. Then at noon 
when the drone of an engine was 
heard above the clouds and the others 
raced outdoors expectancy Joan held 
Jack’s hand and prayed. 

Much later she learned that in their 
report the airmen wrote—“Through a 
-hole in the fog the mission was 
sighted.” It wasn’t possible for the 
plane to land but instantly four para¬ 
troopers descended. 

“They were wonderful! I shall 
never forget how grateful we were to 
them!” 

Captain Ross Willoughby, a young 
army doctor, began immediately to 
work on Jack. Prior to the jump his 
only information was that the mis- 



AT THE 


PUT TOUR FENCES 
yp TO STAT! 

Use ^essure-Creosoted 

posts. Canada o 

s srcsr* *. 

ground line. 

CHECK tour 

HEEDS 

Place your order 
now. Write ior 
prices on your 

requirements 

todayl 


Pressure- 
Creosoted 
Posts 
stocked 
at Calgary. 
Winnipeg and 
Prince Albert. 


CANADA CREOSOTING 

COMPANY, LIMITED 



0NAN2WElectric Plants 

supply dependable, 110-volt A.C. 
power for lights, household apoli- 
ances, pressure water system, milking 
machine, motor-driven tools and 
equipment of all kinds. Operate on 
inexpensive, readily-available Diesel 
fuel. Ruggedly built for day-in, day- 
out service. Electric starting. Shipped 
completely equipped. Easy to install. 
Air-cooled model — 2,500 watts, A.C., 115 or 230 
volfo^Battery charging model, 32-volt D. C. 
Water-cooled models — 12,500 to 55,000 watts. 
All standard voltages, A.C. 

Gasoline-driven models —400 fo 35,000 watts, 
A.C. 

_ WRITE YOUR NEAREST _ 

DISTRIBUTOR FOR FOLDER 

Bowman Brothers, Ltd. Power & Mine 

Regina Supply Co., Ltd. 

Davie. Electric WinnipeB 

Company Edward Lipsetf, Ltd. 

Saskatoon—Calgary Vancouver 



or write direct to— 


D. W. 0NAN & SONS INC. 

2461 University Ave., 
Minneapolis T4, Minn., U.S.A. 
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sionary had been shot in the head. It 
was not until he examined Jack that 
the doctor discovered the alarming 
extent of the wound. Found also the 
gangrenous sore at the base of his 
spine two inches deep. This Wil¬ 
loughby had to cut out and treat with 
penicillin and sulphadiazine knowing 
that when Jack reached a hospital a 
skin graft would be made. 

“Only the fortitude of his wife 
saved Canon Turner during the first 
week after the accident.” The young 
doctor later told newsmen. “She was 
marvellous.” 



Captain Ross Willoughby, the doctor 
who parachuted to Moffet Inlet. 


For the other three paratroopers 
their work had just begun. As Moffet 
Inlet is north of the magnetic pole 
compasses were useless, and the first 
portable radio transmitter dropped 
was broken on the rocks—the second 
fell into the sea. To the radio opera¬ 
tors, H. C. Cook and W. A. Judd, fell 
the task of retrieving and repairing 
the damaged parts to establish con¬ 
tact with the large Dakota circling 
hour after hour over the mission hop¬ 
ing for news of a successful jump, and 
elaboration on Jack Turner’s condition. 

To Captain Guy D’Artois, veteran 
of many .overseas drops and northland 
rescues went the biggest job—the busi¬ 
ness of locating a landing site suitable 
for the Dakota, a machine weighing 
more than 19,000 pounds with a wing- 
spread of 95 feet. Flanked by the 
black mountains on one side and the 
sea on the other. Jack’s evacuation by 
land seemed hopeless, and aware of 
the necessity of flying the injured man 
to a hospital at the earliest possible 
moment, D’Artois suggested that the 
patient be moved to Arctic Bay by 
motor boat. From that point rescue 
work by plane would be simplified. 

P LANS were made for the departure 
although the weather was very 
bad and cold. On a homemade 
stretcher the paratroopers and John 
McCormack carried Jack from the 
mission to the 30-foot boat, slipping 
and stumbling over the rocky ground 
and breaking through the shore ice. 
But the ice formed so quickly on the 
small craft that this means of escape 
had to be abandoned and Jack was 
laboriously moved back to the shelter 
of the little house. 

• It was up to D’Artois now to find a 
suitable airstrip—not only did Jack’s 
life depend upon his success but the 
entire party stationed at the mission 
was endangered by the fast-approach¬ 
ing winter. So while the two operators 


worked on the faulty wireless in an 
effort to keep contact with the Dakota 
stationed 750 miles away, D’Artois 
made reconnaissance trips by dog 
team—on one occasion falling through 
the ice and being pulled to safety in 
the nick of time by an Eskimo com¬ 
panion, but after a change of clothing 
set off again. They were beginning to 
arrive now—all Jack’s native friends, 
for news of his accident had travelled 
to all parts of the island, and they 
were camped about the shore, and 
often stood in little groups outside 
the house, singing the hymns he had 
taught them, and praying for their 
teacher. 

Finally D’Artois found a small 
nameless lake (since then named for 
him) 25 miles from the mission frozen 
solid enough to hold the heavy plane. 
For a whole week the captain camped 
here—two days of that absolutely alone 
and without food or fuel when a bliz¬ 
zard prevented the Eskimos reaching 
him with supplies. D’Artois remained 
rolled up in his sleeping bag until the 
storm blew over. Afterwards a landing 
strip with panel markers was made 
with the aid of the natives and all was 
in readiness-all but the weather, then- 
terrible enemy. 

Repeatedly, hopefully, the Dakota 
made scouting trips over Moffet Inlet 
ready to sweep down when informed 
by the ground crew of favorable land¬ 
ing conditions. Radio operators all 
over the North made a web to keep 
both ground and airborne rescue 
teams informed of ever-changing 
weather. Within the mission Jack’s 
condition grew worse, and prayer was 
constantly on Joan’s lips as the day¬ 
light hours grew inexorably shorter. 
Very soon now there would be no day¬ 
light at all, and if the Dakota did not 
evacuate them soon the whole party 
would be imprisoned here until next 
summer! 

Everyone knew this—the natives, 
the widely scattered operators broad¬ 
casting bulletins every hour, the res¬ 
cuers, and Jack knew it also, and wor¬ 
ried about the safety of his family, and 
the fate of the paratroopers who had 
risked their lives to come to his aid. 
But above everything else was his 
gripping fear that because of his in¬ 
jury he might not be 'permitted to 
return to work among the Eskimos he 
loved and finish his translation of the 
Bible for them. 

I T was 58 days after the accident, 
on the 21st of November, when 
Joan rose from the foot of her hus¬ 
band’s crude bed where she had slept 
ever since he was hurt, and the 
thermometer registered 24 below zero. 
It was still dark and when she could 
not see the stars her heart ached with 
the thought of another stormy day to 
chain them here. The radio was turned 
on—it had never been off during all 
the anxious days and nights—and then 
suddenly at 8:30 a.m. they heard the 
wonderful nevvs! The Blizzard Belle, 
as the rescue plane had bepn dubbed, 
was on her way in to pick them up 
today! The tireless radio operators 
watching without pause weather con¬ 
ditions, reported temporary clearing 
over Moffet Inlet district. They must 
make a dash for escape to D’Artois 
Lake in the three or four hours of day¬ 
light that remained-it was their last 
chance! 

Jack, 70 pounds lighter since the 
day t>f his accident, was wrapped in 
fur robes and blankets and placed on 






Model 7132 "Dyn- 
o-mite" High Pres¬ 
sure Gun — delivers 
up to 10,000 lbs. 
pressure with easy 
hand-push action. 
Hard-to-reach fit¬ 
tings are easy to 
lubricate properly. 


A good harvest doesn’t just 
happen—sufficient and timely 
rains, warm dry weather, 
freedom from pest and dis¬ 
ease — these are important 
factors. But when the harvest 
is ready to bring in— that’s 
when machinery counts. 
That’s when smooth perform 
mance counts, when break-i 
downs must be avoided at all 
costs. 


Machines will not operate ef- 
Model 7137A hciently if they are not prop- 
"Red A" Bucket er i y lubricated. That’s why it 

Pump can be , , . 

coupled direct- pays to keep all farm lmple- 
for rapid'greats- ments and machinery luhri- 
with Alemite Lubri¬ 
cating Equipment. Alemite 
Hand Guns and Fittings are 
specially designed for the 
farmer—are handy and relit 
able. 


ing of volume catec J 
bearings. 


Model 6578-E — Alemite Lever Type 
Gun. One pound capacity — develops 
10,000 lbs. pressure. Spring-primed 
for positive action — return type 
plunger handle. 


Alemite Lubrication Equip¬ 
ment is the finest in the world 
—the only lubricating equipt 
ment made in Canada. 
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Alemitd fittings are de¬ 
signed for complete lubri¬ 
cation . . . standard 

equipment on all Cana¬ 
dian farm machinery. 
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NO TOOLS-NO TACKS 
JUST PRESS INTO CRACKS 

A TREMCO PRODUCT 
MADE IN CANADA 
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THIS IS A FARM ... 



THE FARMER HAS IMPROVED MH INCREASED 
PRODUCTION THROUGH EDUCATION 


WESTERN TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 



OUR TEACHERS MOULD 
OUR NATIONS FUTURE! 


TEACHERS ARE AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT 
MEMBERS OF A COMMUNITYt 


the lead sled—entrusted to the faith¬ 
ful Pewatok who had reached the 
mission weeks ago when he learned of 
the disaster. Doctor Willoughby ran 
alongside. Two other dog teams fol¬ 
lowed with the rest of the family and 
the trip which originally took five 
hours to cover the rough terrain was 
today made in three and a half. 

It was dark when the party reached 
the big plane, warmed up and throb¬ 
bing, eager to get away before 
another storm prevented the take-off. 
Tearfully the Eskimos bade the Turner 
family good-bye and received Jack’s 
final blessing, each whispering to the 
other—“God be with you until we 
meet again.” 

The long flare path was lighted— 
over the radio came the warning that 
bad weather was closing in fast, and 
at 9:40 p.m. one of the most dramatic 
night take-offs ever attempted was 
roaring past the bleak black moun¬ 
tains and out over the frozen sea. 

ECAUSE of the great weariness 
and the cold of fhe passengers, 
the Dakota was set down at Coral 
Harbour and the night spent there. 
At seven a.m. next morning the flight 
was on again and continued non-stop 
1,130 miles to Winnipeg, arriving at 
5:00 p.m. where a waiting ambulance 
whisked the missionary to the hospital 
while Joan and Rebecca and the little 
girls found sanctuary in the home of 
Mrs. W. C. Folliott. 

X-ray showed that the bullet had 
sprayed inside Jack’s skull and he 
developed a meningitis infection so 
that his condition was too serious to 
operate, and despite all medical care 
and 76 days of hard and valiant 
struggle he died. Maybe he suspected 


that partial recovery only was possible 
for had he lived it would have been 
as a hopeless cripple with no chance 
of ever continuing his work in the 
North. 

It was fitting that the brave men 
who had earned Jack Turner from 
the winter-dark grip of the Arctic 
should bear his body to its final rest¬ 
ing place by St. John’s Cathedral in 
Winnipeg, where so many of the 
country’s intrepid explorers and mis¬ 
sionaries are buried. 

Joan accepted the Trans-Canada 
Airways offer of transportation to her 
parents’ home in England, and five 
days after her arrival there a third 
daughter was born. Perhaps no one 
knew better than loyal Rebecca that 
her adopted mother had only one 
name for the infant, born as her 
father had been, after her father’s 
death. The child was called Faith. 

In gratefully acknowledging some 
$21,000 donated to the Canon Turner 
Fund organized by the late Doctor 
H. M. Speechly and others, Joan wrote 
an open letter to “My Dear Canadian 
Friends” and said in part—“What 
makes the gift doubly precious is that 
it has been given in memory and ap¬ 
preciation of my beloved husband’s 
18 years of labor for the spread of the 
Gospel in Baffin Island . i . May his 
home call be the means of stirring up 
others to go and carry on the work 
which meant so much to him and 
which I too learned to love in the few 
years I was privileged to be his help¬ 
mate.” 

There appears to be no doubt what¬ 
soever in her mind of the importance 
of service to others regardless of risk, 
sacrifice and even death. 





We have plans 



BUILD A SOLID CEDAR GRANARY 


By actual test, Solid Cedar construction saves as much 
as 16% over conventional building methods. And the 
extreme durability and unique insulating properties 
of Western Red Cedar ensure permanent all-weather 
protection for implements, livestock and harvest. 

Cedar is easy to work and light to handle — the 
modern answer to your single-handed problem. Almost 
alone you can build quickly, surely, economically. 
And you can be sure of lasting satisfaction when the 
job is through. 

Your lumber dealer has available free plans and job 
sheets for many farm buildings. Whether you are 
planning new buildings or thinking of modernizing 
old ones, investigate the advantages of using Western 
Red Cedar first. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


B.C. COAST WOODS, 

810 West Hastings St., 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 

Please send free booklet 
and job sheets as checked 


□ Implement Shed 

□ Granary 

□ Hen House 

□ Hog Shed 


Name. 

Address... 
City... 



..Prov.. 


B.C. COAST WOODS 


“Telling Time” 

If you can’t tell the time without a watch 
you don’t rate mention in this story 

hy HARRY BOYLE 


O UR kitchen clock has been a “hit 
and miss” affair for ages. Some 
days it runs fine, and some days 
it stops and starts and runs fast or slow 
depending a good deal on the way it 
feels. But my wife has long ceased to 
depend on the clock for time. 

In the morning she always knows 
when it’s ten o’clock by the telephone. 
Just as regular as can be the telephone 
rings three longs and two shorts as 
Tabitha Maby calls up Mrs. Higgins 
for the gossip of the neighborhood. Of 
course that’s the general call for folks 
on our line to all pick up the receivers 
and listen. It makes you laugh to see 
the way they always carefully place 
one hand over the mouthpiece and 
then slip the receiver off the hook, so’s 
no one will know they are listening. 
Yet, everybody on the line knows that 
everybody else listens. 

That’s only one example of the ways 
to tell the time. In the summertime it’s 
gauged by the way the sunlight comes 
in the windows. It’s twelve o’clock 
when it hits the rug in front of the 
stove . . . and in the afternoon it’s 
five o’clock when the sun hits that 
bare, worn spot in front of the side¬ 
board. 

Have you ever watched a man 
plowing on a cold, fall day? He’ll 
tramp back and forth . . . back and 
forth . . . with his head bent to escape 
the driving force of a cold, fall rain 
I .. . . and then you’ll see him stop at 


the end of a furrow, pull out his watch 
whether it’s going or not, look at the 
horses, take his hat partly off, and 
scratch his head, and then make one 
or two more rounds as the case may 
be, and unhitch. He’ll water the 
horses, feed them, stop to wash in the 
back woodshed and be in the house 
at the stroke of twelve. 

Telling the time is a combination 
of what your inner man and the outer 
man have to say on the subject. The 
inner man is clamoring for “vittles” 
and the outer man watches for the 
signs. 

My grandfather carried a watch 
every day of his life. He had a little 
key in a pocket on the bib of his 
overalls and he religiously used to 
wind the watch every night when he 
went to bed. I’ve often seen someone 
stop him and say, “What time is it?” 
He would look at the sky, scratch the 
side of his head, take the watch out 
and squint at it for a long moment 
and then he would tell the time. I 
never thought anything about it, until 
one day I noticed that when he told 
the time there was five minutes dif¬ 
ference in what he said and what the 
watch told. I asked him and he 
laughed and said, “Heck, boy, I never 
could tell what a watch tells. I’ve 
never been able to read time from a 
watch in my life. I can tell it within 
five minutes, but people don’t Believe 
you unless they see you looking at a 
watch.” 
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"An alloy, son, is just a mixture of 
two or more metals. This 'Monel’ 
line, for instance, is a mixture of 
nickel and copper. The stainless 
steel sink in our kitchen is an alloy 
of nickel, chiromium and iron. 
Mother’s white gold watch is an 
alloy of nickel and gold.” 


" Why do they mix metals that way ? ” 
"Simply to make a better metal for 
some particular purpose. This 
'Monel’ line, for example, is very 
strong yet bends easily and most 
important, it resists rust, even 
when used in salt water. Mother 
likes our sink because it is easy to 
keep clean and al- 


r Do all alloys have nickel in them ?” 

"Oh no, but there are 
over 3,000 alloys that 
do contain nickel. That 
is why Inco has to 

produce more than 250 

H million pounds of nickel 

H H a year.” 


The Romance of Nickel” 
a 60 page book, fully illustrated, will 
be sent free on request to anyone interested. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited • 25 King Street West, Toronto 
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Stanfield’S 





moke yoor 
winter warn/ 


StANFIILD’S 

Underwear 


When winter winds blow, 
you’ll be snug and 
comfortable in Stanfield’s 
Underwear. Both Stanfield’s Red Label 
and Blue Label—a heavier weight in the 
same fine quality—are designed for men 
of action. The soft, fine texture that never 
becomes hard or matted . . . the careful 
cut that prevents bulging, binding or 
creeping up . . . make Stanfield’s the most 
comfortable and longest-wearing 
underwear on the market. Look for 
Stanfield’s Underwear at leading stores . ; 9 
in combinations or shirts and drawers . . : 
the drawers with extra-heavy seat and 
crotch for double wear. 


SOFT • WARM • DURABLE 


STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. 


Livestock Situation 

Continued from page 8 

$354,851,000. After making full allow¬ 
ance for depreciation in the dollar 
value, the United Kingdom’s dollar- 
expenditure in Canada is equal to or 
higher than the prewar dollar expen¬ 
diture. Since Britain is now spending 
more dollars here than prewar, you 
will probably wonder why she is not 
buying more food products. 

One obvious reason is higher prices. 
Perhaps the best way of illustrating 
this point is to compare our minimum 
prices with the United Kingdom- 
New Zealand 1951-52 contract prices. 
For beef, butter and cheese, these are 
comparisons as of June, 1952, the 
Canadian minimum price being first 
indicated, followed by the New Zea¬ 
land contract price to the U.K., basis 
f.o.b., N.Z. port: Beef—$25 per cwt., 
Toronto; N.Z.—$14.20 per cwt. Butter 
58 cents per lb., Toronto and Mont¬ 
real; N.Z.—35.8 cents per lb. Cheese 
— 24 cents per lb., initial payment 
f.o.b. factory; N.Z.—19.8 cents per lb. 

The real crux of the problem, how¬ 
ever, is that Britain must have raw 
products to maintain industrial pro¬ 
duction for export trade, if she is to 
earn more dollars; and she must have 
raw products, also, for the defence 
program and her contribution to 
NATO and the western democracies. 
To do this, she must allot as few dol¬ 
lars as possible on the purchase of 
food supplies, so that she can make 
purchases of priority defence materials 
obtainable in the dollar area. 

This again is a choice of butter or 
guns. If it were not for the defence 
program, theoretically at least, Britain 
would not be short of dollars for the 
purchase of Canadian foodstuffs. 

F ROM that general background of 
the general situation with respect 
to our two major export products, it 
might now be worthwhile to review 
in detail the specific situation of pork 
and beef. 

Early last year, forecasts indicated 
that with the start of the new fall pig 
crop in 1951, marketings would be on 
an appreciably higher scale than for a 
year earlier. The estimate at that time 
was for a 15 to 20 per cent increase 
in the last quarter of 1951 and the 
first two quarters of 1952. Hog grad¬ 
ings for the last quarter of 1951 were 
16 per cent heavier than for the same 
period of 1950, and gradings in Janu¬ 
ary of 1951 were up 17 per cent over 
the previous January. 

Under the weight of those heavier 
marketings, prices declined gradually 
and by early in February had reached 
a level of $26 for “A” grade carcasses 
in Toronto. A year earlier, the price 
had been $35.50. The Chicago mar¬ 
ket, at the same time, for choice live 
barrows and gilts, was $18 this year 
compared to $23 a year earlier. 

To prevent any further depreciation 
of values resulting from the large 
volume of marketings reached in Feb¬ 
ruary, the government authorized the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board to 
support the hog market on the basis 
of $26 for Grade “A” carcasses at 
Toronto. The basis of support was for 
the Board to underwrite storage stocks. 
The Agricultural Prices Support Board 
undertook to buy any cuts then re¬ 
maining in storage at the end of Sep¬ 
tember at a price equivalent to $26 
for Grade “A” carcasses, plus carrying 


charges. The theory of the program 
was that during the summer the cuts 
would move out into the domestic or 
export markets, at prices which would 
return at least their costs to holders. 

The level of marketings, however, 
soon became heavier than had been 
anticipated from the earlier forecasts. 
February gradings were 40 per cent 
above a year earlier, and by March 1 
stocks of pork in storage had reached 
a total of 24,411,245 pounds, com¬ 
pared with 9,718,121 pounds on 
March 1, 1951. The capacity of low 
temperature space in Canadian stor¬ 
age had been pretty well exhausted, 
and fresh exports had been cut off by 
the U.S. embargo. It was evident that 
if the price of hogs was to be sup¬ 
ported, the Agricultural Prices Sup¬ 
port Board would have to buy the 
pork in some form in vyhich it could 
be held, other than in cold storage 
space. Purchase of canned pork was 
accordingly begun. Up to July 5, the 
Board’s purchases of this product had 
reached a total in excess of 37 million 
pounds, none of which had yet been 
sold. It is put up under the brand 
names of the various firms, such as 
Kam, Klik, Spork, or Prem. It can be 
held in common storage, of which 
there is an adequate supply, and it 
has the advantage that it can be held 
for a long period, if kept under dry 
conditions. 

I N April, negotiations were opened 
with New Zealand and Britain for 
a shipment of Canadian meats to 
Britain, and the diversion of New 
Zealand meats to the United States 
for Canadian account. At that time 
there was a reasonable expectation 
that pork, in the form of Wiltshire 
sides, might be included in the deal; 
and in April, therefore, a start was 
made in putting up Wiltshires under 
the support program. Slightly over 15 
million pounds of that product was 
accumulated. Subsequently, it de¬ 
veloped that New Zealand would have 
no pork this year of a type that could 
be merchandised satisfactorily in the 
United States, so that the purchase of 
Wiltshire sides was discontinued and 
the purchase of canned pork resumed. 

In the meantime, hog marketings 
continued heavy. From January 1 to 
the present (early July—ed.), they 
have averaged about one third heavier 
than a year ago. If the ratio of mar¬ 
ketings compared with last year con¬ 
tinues through the summer, there 
should, theoretically, be enough cur¬ 
rent hogs over the next three months 
to take care of the Canadian require¬ 
ments without drawing at all on stor¬ 
age holdings. 

We seem, however, to be enjoy¬ 
ing a rather active demand for pork 
products in Canada, and recently 
there has been a significant demand 
for some specialty items such as 
canned ham for the United States. 
These canned items are permitted into 
the U.S. despite the embargo. As a 
result, storage stocks have been kept 
down a bit. As of June 1, pork stocks 
were 18,894,306 pounds, compared 
with 24,411,245 pounds on March 1, 
and there should be a further decrease 
shown as the July stocks are available. 
The Board is offering its holdings of 
Wiltshire sides back into the trade, 
and while this movement has been 
limited, as yet, there is a reasonable 
prospect that a good portion of them 
will be utilized in that way before 
the summer is over. 
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When an advertising man wants to 
emphasize “economy”, it seems the 
popular thing to do is to show a 
picture of a Scotsman saying “It’s 
thrifty”. I don’t know where the idea 
began that Scots are so much more 
cautious in their spending. In 
Scotland itself, maybe. 

I know that my friend Donald 
McKay is the best man for telling 
Scottish jokes in these parts. But 
contrary to the tales he tells on his 
own race, Donald’s a generous man. 
But still, not then one to waste 
money, for all that. 



Only last Spring, Donald put a 
new roof on his home. And for 
pattern and colour there’s nothing 
smarter in the county. “Some roof- 
•i n g s I 
could of 
bought 
cheaper, 
perhaps,” 
says 
Donald, 

“and lots 
d e arer, 
for sure; 
but for 
all-round long¬ 
term sensible econ¬ 
omy you’ll not find 
a better roof than 
these same Johns- 
Manville Asphalt 
Shingles. 


And he’s so right! J-M Asphalt 
Shingles, combine low first cost with 
long-term, all-weather protection. 
They’re highly fire-resistant, too. 
And so easy to put on, even over old 
shingles, that any carpenter or good 
man with tools can apply them. J-M 
Asphalt Shingles are macje in various 
types and a wide range of solid and 
blended colours. 


More and more farmers are also 
finding that good insulation comes 
under the heading of “economy” too. 
Continued experiments have defi¬ 
nitely proved that cows give more 
milk, stay healthier, and actually 
require less feed where barns are 
properly insulated and ventilated. 

For farm buildings and homes, 
J-M Spintex Insulation is specially 
recommended. This is an improved 
long fiber rock wool that was first 
developed to meet high-standard 
specifications in industrial use. Now 
it is available for use wherever an 
efficient insulation is required. J-M 
Spintex Insulation comes in all 
standard forms and is easily install¬ 
ed. It won’t burn or rot, or attract 
vermin. And it will stay efficient as 
long as the building stands. 



In the home, J-M Spintex Insula¬ 
tion keeps summer temperatures 
down as much as 15° and effects fuel 
savings up to a proven 30%. And 
that soon repays your investment. 

Speaking of fuel-saving, it’s a good 
idea to caulk gaps around doors and 
windows with J-M Caulking Putty. 
You can buy this in tubes now and 
apply it without a caulking gun. 

While you're at your J-M dealer’s, ask 
him for free literature on these J-M 
Materials or Write to 
Johns-Manville, Dept. 184, 

199 Bay St., Toronto. B-633 


Johns-Manville 

Spuiftwc 

INSULATION 

An improved long fiber rock wool 



While it might be best not to be 
too optimistic, there is at least a fair 
chance that the storage holdings of 
pork cuts and Wiltshire sides will be 
absorbed back into the trade before 
the next fall marketing season starts. 
There will, of course, be some loss to 
the government, and it will be neces¬ 
sary for the Board to continue the 
purchase of canned pork through the 
summer to absorb certain slow-moving 
products and to support the market at 
the authorized level. Canned pork can 
probably be merchandised to various 
outlets over a period of time, but it 
will likely be at prices which will 
entail a rather appreciable loss on the 
transaction. 

These losses are probably the inevit¬ 
able result of the heavy hog crop at 
a time when both our major historical 
export outlets were closed to us. It is, 
indeed, sobering to note that, by all 
the statistical forecasts, another year 
of heavy hog marketing is in prospect, 
starting in October. 

In its report for December 1, 1951, 
•the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
indicated that farrowing from Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1951, to May 31, 1952, would 
be 22 per cent heavier than in the 
previous year. That, it should be 
noted, would be a 22 per cent increase 
over the marketings which we had 
during the first part of the current 
year. It will be noted that estimates 
were based on sows already bred. 

The percentage of sows marketed 
to date this year has been practically 
the same as a year ago, although again 
there is some contention that more 
gilt sows are being marketed. The 
Department’s quarterly pig survey for 
the past year also indicates an increase 
of 10.9 per cent of marketings over 
the same quarter of 1951. 

It is evident that so long as the U.S. 
embargo continues, hog marketings 
even at the present level will consti¬ 
tute a very serious problem. A further 
increase in the volume of pork, above 
the levels of the present pork crop 
year, will further magnify the diffi¬ 
culties. 

We might now turn to beef. Such 
problems as exist with respect to beef 
—and they are serious enough in them¬ 
selves — are purely the result of the 
U.S. embargo following the foot-and- 
mouth disease. Without that, there 
would have been no necessity for price 
support; and marketings would have 
continued to follow the pattern which 
has been deyeloped since restrictions 
on shipments to the U.S. were re¬ 
moved in August, 1948. 

True, prices might not have been 
as good as last year—Chicago was just 
under $30 on good steers on June 21 
this year, compared to $33 a year ago 
—and some losses might have been 
taken on steers purchased last year, 
but those have been absorbed in the 
normal pattern of trading operations. 

The Canadian cattle population on 
December 1 last year, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
figures, was about eight per cent 
heavier than the previous December. 
That in itself was not serious, although 
added to the increase in cattle popula¬ 
tion in the United States, it indicated 
that the advent of more plentiful beef 
supplies was not far distant. 

Canada normally is dependent on 
a very considerable export trade in 
cattle and meat to clear its total sur¬ 
plus. The combined exports of beef 
cattle and beef in 1951 were equiv¬ 


alent to 166 million pounds of beef, 
and in 1950, to 219 million pounds. 

That trade, both in live animals and 
in meats, was cut off by the U.S. 
embargo. By the latter part of April,' 
the price of good steers at Toronto 
had declined to $24. At that point, 
price support was established by the 
Canadian government, and on April 
22 the Minister of Agriculture an¬ 
nounced that the Agricultural Prices 
Support Board had been authorized 
to set the price of cattle at $25 for 
good steers at Toronto. Subsequently, 
prices at other points were set at 
$23.35 at Winnipeg; $22.80 at Sas- • 
katoon; $22.55 at Calgary and Ed¬ 
monton; and $23.40 at Vancouver. 

I N the meantime, the negotiations 
with New Zealand and Britain 
which were referred to earlier were 
being carried on and, with respect to 
beef, were happily consummated. 
This arrangement will permit of the 
disposal of some additional quantity 
of surplus products, but it need hardly 
be pointed out that some arrangement 
of this type will be necessary in order 
to give full effect to the price support 
program on cattle. If prices are to be 
supported, it can only be done, in the 
final analysis, by the government offer¬ 
ing to buy products at prices related 
to floor levels. It would have been 
physically impossible to support cattle 
prices merely by the government buy¬ 
ing and storing beef, since the neces¬ 
sary storage capacity simply did not 
exist. 

The program, valuable as it is, will 
still be costly. The New Zealand beef 
coming to the United States will be 
frozen beef, and will probably sell at 
some discount below the price of fresh 
beef, but it was the most effective 
arrangement that could be devised to 
support prices under the dislocation 
to the Canadian beef and cattle busi¬ 
ness arising out of the U.S. embargo. 

Valuable as this arrangement is 
proving as a solution of the present 
difficulties, it would be unfortunate if 
the impression were gained that it 
would provide a permanent solution 
after the U.S. embargo against Can¬ 
ada is lifted. The amount of beef 
which New Zealand will have left this 
year to divert to the United States is 
not now expected to exceed 60 million 
pounds. That quantity is far short of 
the average of close to 200 million 
pounds which has represented the 
Canadian surplus in recent years, and 
when that 60 million pounds is 
shipped, the deal for the present is 
over. 

We are eating into the amount 
quickly. Less than three months after 
buying started, well over half of the 
total quantity which can be shipped 
under the deal was loaded on 
steamers, or en route. Beef is still 
being delivered freely to the Board, 
and the fall cattle runs are still to 
come. 

It is desirable that the situation 
should be thoroughly understood, be¬ 
cause it points up the fact that has 
been stressed since the present emer¬ 
gency broke upon us. If stability is to 
be maintained in the Canadian cattle 
market until the U.S. embargo is 
lifted, it is important that cattle raisers 
co-operate by holding back as many 
cattle as possible on feed until that 
time. 

(Note: L. W. Pearsall is director, 
Marketing Service, Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa.) 



To keep them 
on the job... 



This Fall, keep your vital harvest¬ 
ing equipment on the job with Motor 
Rythm. You'll prevent costly repairs 
— actually minimize gas and oil 
consumption by using Motor Rythm 
these three ways: 



Pour one pint of Motor Rythm through 
the air intake while idling the motor 
to dissolve and flush away power¬ 
stealing carbon, engine gum, resins 
and varnishes. 



Motor Rythm with every tank full of 
gas keeps your engine clean—deliver¬ 
ing full power. 



Motor Rythm with every oil change 
reinforces top-grade oil—gives positive 
lubrication of vital engine parts, assur¬ 
ing longer, trouble-free engine life. 

To get top economical performance 
from all your farm equipment, use 
Motor Rythm regularly. Use it in trac¬ 
tors, self-propelled combines, trucks, 
cars or stationary engines. Ask your 
dealer for Motor Rythm today! 



R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Office: 1130 Bay Street, Toronto 
Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 
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...and little men 


For the man that’s wise 
... for the lady that buys 
.. .“Tex-made” means 
well-made Cotton fabrics. 
Made to stand up to 
continuous hard wear... 
keep their good looks... 
fit into any budget. 
Wise shoppers agree 
“Tex-made” Cottons 
by the yard or 
made up into 
garments like those shown 
here represent the best 


Sport Shirt from "Tex-made” "Chinook’* 


by Style Guild Inc. Retails at approx. §4.95. 

Cotton Drill Trousers by Peerless Textile 
Products Co. Ltd. Retails at approx. §4.50. 


buy—“Canada’s Standard 
of Quality. ” 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Bee Trouble 

Some things are only learned from experience, and how 
to apply tact and firmness to a colony of bees is one of them 
by LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


F ATHER was determined to keep 
bees. To the uninitiated, and 
from distant observation, this 
should be perfectly simple. You just 
placed the hive of bees in the back 
yard and later collected the honey. 
This at least was our idea. So Father 
purchased a swarm and had it placed 
under the cherry tree. 

Then our troubles began. Brother 
and I, ages seven and ten respectively, 
were afraid of the bees. So was 
Mother, although she would not admit 
it. Each time we ventured into the 
back yard, one of the pesky creatures 
would buzz unpleasantly about our 
heads. They seemed to sense our fear 
of them and lie in wait for us. Father, 
who was not in the least afraid of 
them, was for some reason never 
annoyed, not even stung, by them. It 
was all a case of psychology, he ex¬ 
plained to us. If we were afraid, they 
knew it and enjoyed our discomfort. 
If we completely ignored them as he 
did, the bees would soon cease to try 
to annoy us. 

“But,” we always stated, “they will 
sting us!” 

“Not if you stand perfectly still,” 
was his answer. 

In spite of his repeated assurance 
and physical demonstration of this 
fact, we never quite believed it. To 
this day we have more faith in the 
ability of our feet to carry us swiftly 
away from the predatory insects, than 
we do in the bee’s good nature. Stand¬ 
ing still would be tempting a long- 
suffering providence too far. 

One day I made a startling dis¬ 
covery. Not only were we in danger 
from the live bees, but dead bees also 
sting. My cousin, who had not even 
a buzzing acquaintance with bees, 
was visiting us. By that time I had 
learned that the bees died after 
having stung us—a fitting punishment 
we thought. We had also learned that 
the business end of the stinging ap¬ 
paratus was located on the underside 
of the rear end of the insect. Wishing 
to display my superior knowledge to 
the cousin, I searched around in the 
grass near the hive until I found what 
I supposed to be a dead bee. My 
cousin warned me that the bee was 
still alive, and although I thought I 
knew better, I did not contradict him. 
By handling a bee that he thought 
was alive, I could display not only 
knowledge but a certain amount of 
courage (which I did not possess). 
Picking the bee up by its wings, I 
gingerly turned it over. This brought 
the stinger into full view. In order to 
make sure that he had no doubts 
whatever about the stinger, I placed 
my forefinger upon it. It promptly 
stung me. I released the bee with a 
shriek. Strangely enough, no one 
would believe my story. 

UT our troubles did not begin and 
end with being stung. The bees, 
without any urging on our part would 
multiply and divide themselves into 
new swarms. The first such swarm was 
a complete surprise to us. Hearing a 
great to-do in the back yard, we 
rushed out to behold a large swarm of 
the insects aimlessly flying about. 
After a great deal of buzzing they 
settled themselves in a large cluster 


on a branch of a tree. Not knowing 
what to do with them, we did nothing 
but watch them. They sat there for 
days. Then one morning they were 
gone. A little delving into bee litera¬ 
ture disclosed the fact that we had let 
a valuable swarm escape. We should 
have been prepared with a new hive.- 
Brother and I were perfectly willing 
to let them escape. But not Father! 
Seeing a chance to regain his original 
investment, he purchased an empty 
hive and we were told to watch for 
another swarm. 

Sitting on the back steps, in danger 
of being stung, just to have another 
hive of bees from which to run, did not 
appeal to us. But when we were told 
that whoever saw the swarm first 
would receive the magnificent sum of 
50 cents, the danger paled. 

A few days later the second swarm 
materialized. Joyfully we ran to in¬ 
form Father. He was equal to the 
occasion, and fearlessly walked up to 
the large brown cluster of bees. Non 1 
chalantly he sawed off the branch on 
which they had settled and placed 
it on the ground in front of an empty 
hive. We were terrified and fascinated 
at the same time. The bees buzzed 
about Father’s head, but he paid not 
the slightest bit of attention to them. 
Wonder of wonders to us, they did 
not sting him. After that, Father was 
little less than an idol to us. 

The bees entered the new hive, 
and we had two swarms. It was as 
simple as that. Proudly we told the 
neighbors about it. They informed us 
that our swarming technique was all 
wrong. Bees, we were told, were very 
temperamental. Sometimes as the new 
swarm emerged from the hive, they 
would not settle and allow themselves 
to be hived. They had to be per¬ 
suaded. The best way to persuade 
them was to spray them with water. 
The next best way was to make so 
much noise with tin covers or pans, 
that they would become confused and 
settle on the nearest branch and wait 
for a new home to be brought to 
them. The latter idea appealed to us. 
Eagerly we watched for the next 
swarm, the 50-cent payment being 
overshadowed by the prospect of 
making such a din that we would 
frighten the bees. We almost missed 
them since they decided to emerge 
during lunch hour. When we saw them 
they were circling about preparing to 
alight. We burst upon them, beating 
covers, tin pans, and the bottom of a 
perfectly good tin dishpan. It did not 
work. The bees promptly returned to 
their original hive and remained there. 
That put an end to our noise making. 
Father was upset over having lost 
another swarm and Mother was an¬ 
noyed by some dents which suddenly 
and mysteriously appeared on the bot¬ 
tom of her dishpan. 

Further delving into bee literature 
brought forth the fact that the noise 
was absolutely unnecessary anyhow. 

OBBING the bees of their honey 
presented new problems. Father 
was again equal to the occasion. He 
appeared in what looked like a mas¬ 
querade costume. Mosquito netting 
completely enveloped his hat and 
head. Long rubberized gloves, bor- 
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NO-CO-RODE 

Means more comfort 
in your home 

Modern bathrooms and 
kitchens are being installed 
in many farm homes, be¬ 
cause NO-CO-RODE Per¬ 
forated Pipe, used for septic 
tank filter beds offers a 
lifetime of trouble-free 
service. NO-CO-RODE is 
not affected by frost action, 
will not crack under soil 
settlement, and gives even, 
efficient distribution. And 
NO-CO-RODE Perforated 
Pipe is recommended by 
Health Departments. 



NO-CO-RODE 

PERFORATED PIPE 


IS ALSO IDEAL FOR: 

• Farm and Muckland Drainage 

• Subsoil Irrigation 
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NO-CO-RODE 

ROOT-PROOF PIPE 



FOR: 

• House to Septic Tank (or Sewer) 
Connections 

• Tight joint Drainage Lines 

• Conductor Pipe for Irrigation 

• Gravity Water Supply Lines 


EASY TO INSTALL 

NO-CO-RODE costs less, 
and is easier to install than 
any other type of pipe. 
Long, light lengths make 
for easy handling. There 
are no cemented joints, yet 
joints are watertight, 
and rootproof, so there 
is no risk of blockage. 

Stocked by leading 
Building & Plumbing 
Supply Houses 

ROOT-PROOF PIPE 



Manufactured by 

DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL 

COMPANY LIMITED 

(Fibre Conduit Division) 

Sun Life Building, Montreal. 
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rowed from a bee-raising friend, 
reached to his elbows, and in his hand 
he carried a piece of equipment that 
belched smoke, which he very fittingly 
called a “smoker.” Despite the angry 
buzzings of the entire swarm, he skill¬ 
fully removed the golden combs. 

The honey was delicious. Spread, 
wax and all, over fresh homemade 
bread, still warm from the oven, it 
was manna from heaven. Our first 
taste convinced us that for the time 
being at least, it was far superior to 
any jelly or jam. 

W E were faced with bee difficulties 
again at the end of the summer. If 
they were left out of doors, they 
would freeze during the cold, northern 
winter, but we had no desire to move 
them into the house with us. We asked 
some more questions and finally 
elicited the information that they 
hibernate, but must have some pro¬ 
tection. The basement of the house 
would be an excellent place for them. 
They must have a fairly cool place, 
and at the same time be kept in the 
dark. Fortunately, the basement was 
divided into three rooms—the farthest 
and smallest one was not used. This, 
then, would be the bees’ room. Just 
before the severe cold began, they 
would be moved down there. 

Our weatherman played us false. 
Father left home on a short business 
trip and the weather suddenly turned 
bitterly cold. What about the bees? 
By that time we had become some¬ 
what attached to them—at a respect¬ 
ful distance, of course. Besides the 
honey was good, and we would like 
more of it again next year. 

Instead of waiting for Father to 
return, Mother decided to save them 
herself. It was strangely quiet around 
the hives. Perhaps they were all frozen 
already. Mother lifted the top off one 
of the hives and saw the bees, ap¬ 
parently lifeless on the bottom. Father 
would be quite upset, she knew. 
There was a faint chance that they 
were not quite dead, and could be 
restored. Mother was as warm hearted 
as she was inquisitive. She carried the 
hive into the house and placed it on 
the floor by the kitchen range. There 
was a bare possibility that they might 
thaw out and be as good as new. 
They did—with a vengeance. In a 
short time we heard an angry buzzing, 
and saw bees beginning to emerge 
from the opening of the hive into the 
kitchen. Several escaped before 
Mother could close the entrance to 
the hive. She pursued those with a 
fly swatter, and finally annihilated 
them, but not before the ungrateful 
creatures had stung each one of us. 
The hive was then removed. 

The second hive was delegated to 
the basement without benefit of the 
kitchen stove, and it survived the 
winter just as well as did the first. 
There was the feeling, however, that 
the bees had taken unfair advantage 
of us. This episode, needless to say, 
was not reported to Father. 

Many years have passed since the 
acquisition of the first hive. We still 
have our bees, and we still firmly be¬ 
lieve that we shall be stung whenever 
we venture out into the back yard. As 
a matter of fact, we never are, but we 
attribute that, not to the moral in¬ 
tegrity of the bees, but rather to a 
special providence that watches over 
all who, blithely and in ignorance, 
embark on a venture as hazardous as 
the raising of bees. 



Relieve the PRESSURE PAIN 
of Sore, Aching Muscles! 


When muscles get stiff and lame from 
overexertion, don’t let them “lay you 
up.” There’s a way to relieve that ache 
and soreness—quickly, easily! 

Doctors generally will tell you that the 
pain and stiffness may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become swollen, sore. 

That pain you feel is 
Nature’s call for help. 



For wonderful relief— fast —rub 
Absorbine Jr. on those stiff, aching spots. 
It actually helps to counter pressure 
which may be causing your pain. At the 
same time, it warms and soothes. You 
start feeling better with a speed that 
will surprise you. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today . . . keep it 
handy in your medicine chest. Only $1.25 
a bottle at all drug counters. Used by 
thousands for quick relief of aching must 
cles, neuralgic and rheumatic pain. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal* 
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Solid aluminum all the way through—solid alu¬ 
minum to give lifetime service without maintenance 
or upkeep and "ALROL" COSTS NO MORE! 

Resists weather, moisture, heat, cold, fire. Will not 
rot, rust or warp. Light and strong. Easy to handle 
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mtjl KLINGTITE* 



Belt breakdowns cost you time and money. 
Use Goodyear Klingtite and eliminate cost¬ 
ly delays through belt breakdowns. It is 
especially designed to give you service you 
can depend on. 


Klingtite is an all-year-Tound, extremely 
flexible belt subject to minimum shrink¬ 
age and stretch in all kinds of weather. 
Every belt is mildew inhibited with 
Goodyear’s exclusive process and gives 
dependable, long, low-cost service. Its 
pebbled surface hugs the pulley, thus pre¬ 
vents loss of power through slippage. 


Available in endless construction in 
various lengths . . . widths 6", 7" and 8", 
4 or 5 ply. Also supplied from the roll for 
Other belt drives. 


GOODYEAR 
FARM BELTING 

Goodyear farm belting is available at your local dealer. 

Consult him for all your belting needs. 

* T.M. THE GOODYEAR TIRE 8> RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED MG 5235 



Put yourself in this picture 
with a pheasant flashing into 
flight. . . know the thrill and 
satisfaction of a good day’s 
shooting. To help you make 
sure of it, C-I-L game loads 
have "Pressure-Sealed 
Crimp”, an exclusive patent¬ 


ed feature that ensures 
cleaner kills and fewer crip¬ 
ples. “Maxum”, an econo¬ 
mical Long Range load and 
“Canuck", a long time fa¬ 
vourite. Canadian Industries 
Limited, Ammunition Divi¬ 
sion, Montreal. 


“ALWAYS DEPENDABLE" 

C-I-L AMMUNITION 



Tanya 

Continued from page 15 

attitude. She certainly was making it 
plain enough that she wanted to be 
left alone. 

“Guess I’ll move along then,” he 
said, as he held out his hand. He’d 
show her he bore her no ill will. 

The girl by the fireplace never 
moved. She kept her hands in the 
pockets of her coat and ignored his 
outstretched hand. 

“Thank you for all your help,” she 
said, looking levelly at him. “You have 
been — more than kind. Good-bye, 
Mac.” 

McTavish turned without a word 
and went out through the door, clos¬ 
ing it quietly behind him. 

M ARTHA was waiting for him at 
the Hatchery. She met him in 
the doorway and asked eagerly. “Did 
she come?” 

“Yes.” 

Martha looked excited. Her face 
was flushed, her eyes bright. 

“Oh, Donald you got a telegram. 
I just had to open it. I thought maybe 
one of the boys—” The anxiety on his 


Ellis is' at the Lodge, and then no one 
can tell him.” 

McTavish shook his head. “Can’t do 
that now, Martha. Old Wolfe was at 
the dock when she got off the boat 
and likely it’s all over the village by 
this time. He don’t miss a thing, for 
all he’s so old.” 

Martha pursed her lips. “He would 
be there,” she said with disgust. “Then^ 
there’s only one other solution. I’ll 
make them promise me not to tell Joe 
that she’s back. Once they promise, 
they’ll keep their word. I never knew 
one of them to fail me yet. Nothing 
must spoil Joe’s homecoming. He’s' 
had enough these last few years with-^ 
out this old grief being dug up.” 

McTavish felt more hopeful. Martha 
could swing it. They’d do anything 
for Martha, who was doctor, advisor 
and minister to the 30-odd families 
living around the Bay. 

She had brought their children into, 
the world for the better part of 23 
years; she had taught them all they 
know about cleanliness and good 
cooking and balanced meals. 

After the first resentment had worn 
off they had grown to love and respect' 
the bustling woman with the sharp 



face made her add quickly. “Oh, it’s 
nothing bad. It’s from Joe — Joe 
Quincey. He’s coming home with the 
next trip of the Queen.” 

McTavish sat down on the nearest 
chair. Joe coming home! Joe coming 
back to Pelican Bay—why that was 
wonderful news! Then he remembered 
Tanya Ellis. Why had she come back 
just at this time? Why in heaven’s 
name had she come back at all? 

“Why, Donald McTavish, what are 
you looking so doleful about? Aren’t 
you glad he’s coming back? Man, I’m 
surprised at you. Your face is as long 
as a mule. You’d think this was bad 
news, or something/’ Martha was 
indignant. 

“Of course I’m glad the boy is 
coming home. I was just thinking it 
was kinda awkward her being here 
now. I don’t want nothing to spoil 
his homecoming.” 

Martha clucked her tongue. “Oh 
dear, I’d clean forgot her, I was that 
excited. I’ve been planning and plan¬ 
ning the welcome we’ll give him, the 
band and the flags and the songs, and 
the big banquet, and wind up with 
a dance, just like old times. I didn’t 
even remember her. Drat it, Donald, 
what’ll we do?” Her eyes brightened 
“I know! There’s only one thing to be 
done. Nobody must know that Tanya 


tongue and the kind heart. She had, 
invaded their houses like a tractor in 
an unplowed field, justifying her 
actions by repeating energetically that 
it was no disgrace to be poor, but if 
was a disgrace to be dirty. Martha’^ 
gospel of life was “cleanliness is god¬ 
liness.” 

She had talked them into sleeping 
with their windows open; she had 
rattled them with her talks about 
health rules, but as a result, T.B. had 1 
noticeably dropped. They had even 
submitted to inoculation for their 
children. 

No, the Indians wouldn’t tell Joe 
if Martha asked them not to. 

McTavish looked admiringly at his 
buxom wife. “You’re a right smart 
one, Martha girl,” he chuckled as he 
leaned forward and patted her 
shoulder. “You always was smart.” 

Martha laughed. “Oh get along 
with you, you old flatterer,” she said 
in a gentle tone that belied her words. 
Then she turned • with characteristic 
briskness to the matters at hand. 

“Now about the arrangements. We’ll 
get the Reverend and his wife, the 
Birds, Hollinses, Robertsons, the 
Wolfes, and the Shortings over here, 
and we’ll make our plans together. 
Imagine Joe coming home after four 
years of Overseas service. Four years 






is a long time, ’specially over there. Martha greeted her in Cree. Her fastid 

We’ll have to give him a right royal "Good day, Old One, come in. I the idea o 

welcome.” Then she sighed a little, have good news. Our Joe is coming but in the 
When would her own two boys be home to Pelican Bay!” Waterloo, 

coming back? It seemed a long time She helped the old woman into a The twc 
since they had last been home. comfortable rocker and repeated her anc j had b 

“Couldn’t we have ice cream, statement. “Joe Quincey is coming Rob had 
Donald? The kiddies wouldn’t think it home to Pelican.” the throes 

complete without that. They’ll have a The old woman had a remarkably was the ( 
school holiday, of course. I’ll speak to keen mind, but her hearing seemed w ho sat b 
the teacher.” a little poor at times. her, stead) 

The holiday was a settled thing She half closed her eyes and rocked Martha h" 
right then and there. If Martha gently back and forth. night, and 

decided there should be a holiday, a “So,” she said slowly, “the son of the old wi 
holiday there would be. the fur trader is returning? So-so—. “So,” th 

“Sure we’ll have ice cream. We’ll see Great is the rejoicing in the heart of fifth time, 
to it that no returning airman will get the daughter of Beaver. So — he is English v 
>a better reception from his home- returning to his father’s teepee — that member, i 
town than our Joe. I’ll have to drop is good. Many clouds will roll from it often. “] 
over to see Angus. I’ll bet he’s the the heart of our good friend the fur 0 f the ski 
happiest fella in Pelican Bay right trader.” several tin 

this minute.” “Yes, Old One, he has much to be voice. “L 

M ARTHA reached for her cook- ^ , . , ... 

, i r ., . Martha put the kettle on to boil. White C 

book from its corner on a top . ± , . ,, „ , , 

shelf, her mind busily selecting her Anytime was tea time for the Old One One had 
choicest recipes. McTavish left the who liked it very black and strong as “It was 
kitchen and walked inside. ? witch s brew. No use explaining to peated in 

The kitchen door opened gently her about Joe s decoration. She would as if she v 
and Martha turned around. A tiny never un ers an . Martha 

little Indian woman stood in the door- The old woman lit her pipe and mug. The 
k way, beaming a toothless grin, her rocked back and forth in contentment, large quar 
leathery-brown face creased in a meditating deeply. to drink s< 

thousand wrinkles. She was in- Martha had talked every other She sat d 
credibly old and incredibly ugly. woman in Pelican out of the pipe- table and 

“Day, day,” she greeted Martha. smoking habit except the Old One. and biscui 
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travelling alone ...” 

Miss S. N., home from Europe, writes to 
thank her bank for the way the 
accountant helped her with money 
arrangements: 

“Mr. W. expended considerable effort to 
arm me with details of various European 
currencies and methods of procedure, 
enabling me, though travelling alone, to 
avoid much of the delay and embarrassment 
encountered by many experienced 
travellers whom I met along the way . 

All of which contributed in no small 
degree to my comfort and enjoyment .’ 7 
The bank can smooth the way for 
people travelling on business or pleasure 
at home or abroad. Providing Letters of 
Credit, Travellers Cheques and other 
assistance is just one small part of the 
day-by-day service rendered by any 
branch of any chartered bank. 

This advertisement, based 
on an actual letter, is 
presented here by 

THE BANKS SERVING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 



believer in dreams, and the Old One 
had often had remarkable visions. 

“What did you dream?” she urged. 

The old woman loved to be coaxed. 
She took a generous mouthful of tea 
and drank it noisily. It was quite to 
her liking and she nodded her 
approval. 

“This is good. Many cups has White 
Crane had, but the cup served by the 
hand of a friend tastes the best.” 

“What did you dream about, Old 
One?” Martha asked again. 

The old eyes narrowed until the 
wrinkled eyelids almost closed. 

“Last night White Crane dreamed. 
White Crane, stood on the cliff and 
looked to the south where the sun 
travels in the summer. 

“The sky was blue and the sun¬ 
shine was warm like the blood of the 
young and the lovely. White Crane 
stretched out her arms to the sun, to 
feel its warmth, when suddenly a 
black cloud seemed to rise up from 
the water and roll with the speed of a 
demon to Pelican Bay.” 

She stopped. Martha let her tea 
grow cold as she listened. A black 
cloud! That meant dark trouble. Oh 
Lord, keep her boys safe, keep all 
the boys safe wherever they were. 
Martha felt a slight chill come over 
her. 

The black eyes opened suddenly 
and the Old One grinned her tooth¬ 
less grin. “My friend need have no 
fears. It was not for her.” 

The Old One took another noisy sip 
of tea and went on with her story. 
“The cloud was black—black as the 
forest at midnight, dark and angry 
like a winter storm. White Crane 
watched it and wondered. 

“Then something came darting out 
of the cloud. It was a bird, a little 
grey dove. Its wing was hurt. It 
darted back and forth, uttering little 
frightened cries. White Crane called, 
‘Little grey dove, come to White 
Crane, White Crane will help you,’ 
but it did not hear. It darted back and 
forth and seemed about to light on the 
cliff, only to take to its wings again. 

“Then out of the clouds swooped a 
vulture, its claws and bill ready to 
snare the frightened dove that was 
fluttering about in such fear. White 
Crane cried aloud, but she could not 
help the little bird. She was too far 
away. The little grey dove darted out 
of reach of the claws of the vulture 
and flew northward, but the vulture 
followed. 

“For a< long time White Crane 
watched them and prayed to the Great 
Spirit to save the little wounded dove. 
Once again the vulture swooped, and 
once again the grey dove flew south¬ 
ward straight to the? cliff White Crane 
was standing on. White Crane saw 
the wild fluttering of the little wings, 
the terror in the eyes that implored 
her for help. They flew past and once 
more the vulture swooped. White 
Crane gave a cry. 

“Then—out of the clear blue sky 
soared an eagle. A king of all eagles 
was he, fierce of eye and keen to 
battle, big and strong and fearless. 
His eyes saw the two below him 
pitched in uneven battle. He hovered 
in the air but an instant, then he 
sailed swiftly downward on his broad 
wings right on the back of the un¬ 
suspecting vulture and bore him 
downward. Down, down they fell, 
until they reached the water. Then 
the vulture suddenly darted north- 
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ward followed by the eagle and they 
disappeared from sight. 

“The little grey dove was flying 
about uncertainly, tired unto death, 
yet fearful to stop. Time after time 
she sank in the air, and time after 
time White Crane urged her on. At 
last the dove reached the safety of 
the cliff, and settled on. the ground at 
the very feet of old White Crane.” 

The old woman stopped. She was 
smiling to herself. The wrinkled, face 
wore a mystic look. “The eyes of the 
little grey dove were filled with fear, 
her breast heaved with weariness as 
she looked northward where the eagle 
and the vulture had disappeared. 

“Which one would return — the 
vulture or the eagle? 

“Long they waited and at last a 
speck appeared in the sky. 

“The eyes of the grtey dove and the 
eyes of White 1 Crane watched the 
victor coming closer and ever closer. 
Which one—ah—which one—it was too 
dark to see.” 



“I use the knotted pair on dry coins 
and heifers just to keep ’em in the 
mood.” 


“Which one returned?” Martha 
asked breathlessly. 

The old woman shook her head. 
“White Crane could not see.” 

“Old One,” she said softly. “Old 
One, is the eagle our Joe?” 

The Old One opened her eyes, a 
crafty look spreading over her face. 

“Ah, who can say?” she* murmured, 
“who can say? The goddess of dreams 
does not reveal everything.” 

She drained the mug and passed it 
. to Martha. 

“More tea for White Crane, Miz’ 
Matavish.” 

Martha picked up the teapot. The 
Old One had said all she intended 
to say. The Old One knew for whom 
the dream was meant, she always did, 
but she wasn’t telling. It was madden¬ 
ing not to know. 

There was a mixture of humor and 
exasperation in the eyes of Martha 
McTavish as she looked at her friend. 
The Old One was the only Indian for 
miles around that she could not 
manage. One way or the other, they 
all took her advice and followed it, 
all but this wizened little creature, 
who looked fragile enough to be 
bowled over by a breeze. Yet under 
that fragility was a strong will, a bold 
and fearless spirit, as Martha had 
learned often in the past. She always 
seemed to come out second best in a 
bout with the Old One. 

Martha patted the old woman’s 
knee with an affectionate hand. 

“You are a wise person,” she said, 
“and my best and truest friend.” 

The old woman grinned her tooth¬ 
less grin and held out the empty mug. 
“More tea,” she cackled, “more tea to 
warm the bones of old White Crane.” 
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I N the city Evelyn Winspear was 
sitting in her living room reading 
the paper. 

Her mind was not on her reading, 
for she was thinking of Tanya out at 
the Lodge far from everyone, alone 
with her bitter memories. 

Oh they should never have let her 
go to Pelican Bay. It had been mad¬ 
ness on their part. But then, one could 
not tell a grown woman what she 
must or must not do. 

Evelyn sighed a little. 

“Dear,” her husband’s voice came 
from behind his newspaper, “that is 
the third time you have sighed in the 
last five minutes. Will you stop worry¬ 
ing about Tanya and try to realize that 
she has been looking after heiself for 
years and is still capable of doing so?” 

“But, George, she is not capable of 
looking after herself when she is ill, 
mentally ill, and it is useless to tell 
me not to worry. She’s my sister and 
her troubles are mine.” 

George put his paper down and 
took off his glasses. 

“Please try to be sensible. Tanya is 
not mentally ill. She has a problem to 
face that neither you nor I nor anyone 
can help her solve and she must be 
left alone to face it by herself and 
work out her own solution. I think 
she was wise in wanting to be alone 
to think things out, but I wish to 
heaven, she had gone to any other 
place but Pelican. The Scotch and the 
Indians have this much in common, 
they have memories like an elephant 
and never forget a wrong. They might 
make things unpleasant for her, and 
5 he has enough on her mind now.” 

“If they dare treat her unkindly I 
shall have something to say about it." 
Evelyn spoke grimly. 

“Now don’t start worrying about 
something that may never happen. 
You worry enough as it is. Tanya will 
be all right. She’s made of good stuff 
and she’ll come through.” 

He went back to his paper and 
Evelyn did the same. 

If anyone said one word t,o Tanya, 
if Mac and Martha dared to so much 
as hint that Tanya wasn’t welcome at 
Pelican she’d never forgive them. 
George should have disregarded 
Tanya’s wishes and told them just 
how things were in his letter. 

She had a sudden inspiration. Why 
riot write them herself? She had made 
no promise to Tanya. 

Yes, she would write herself and 
George need never know. 

She turned the page and the picture 
of a familiar face caught her eye. She 
looked closely at it and read— 

F/L Joseph Quincey, D.F.C., re¬ 
cently released from hospital where he 
had been undergoing treatment for 
wounds received while on active 
service, is homeward bound on board 
the liner Letitia. F/L Joseph Quincey 
is the son of Angus Milton Quincey, of 
Pelican Bay, Lake Winnipeg. 

There was more but Evelyn did not 
read it. The words danced before her 
eyes and she put down the paper. 

“Good heavens, George,” she cried, 
“Joe is on his way to Pelican. Bay, and 
Tanya is there. What shall we do?” 

T HE news that Joe Quincey was 
coming back to Pelican Bay threw 
the whole village into a state of great 
excitement. The men on the fishing 
boats talked of little else as they made 
their daily trip to the fishing grounds, 
to set their nets or bring in the catch. 
The shorehands, filleting the fish on 
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shore, discussed the arrangements for 
the reception. Even the older men, as 
they mended the nets, or spread them 
on the drying reels, talked of the 
coming party with enthusiasm. 

Word was sent to the trappers in 
their isolated cabins, and they came 
in their beaded buckskins, coonskin 
caps, and gaily colored sashes, eager 
to enjoy the last dance before the 
long hunting season began. They 
came in canoes, or motorboats, loaded 
down with children, dogs, tents, sup¬ 
plies, and a cook stove. One and all 
dropped in at the Hudson’s Bay Tost 
to rejoice with Angus. 

Martha had already informed Miss 
Glover, the teacher who was boarding 
at the Hatchery, that there would be 
no school the day Joe came home, and 
Miss Glover did not argue the point. 

They would meet the Queen at the 
dock with flags and banners and 
speeches, then all would gather for 
the sports and wind up with a supper 
and dance in the hall. Lufher Fisher 
was put in charge of the band for he 
had been a veteran of the First World 
War, and knew all about the proper 
way to welcome a returning soldier, 
or so he claimed. 

The Ladies’ Club took charge of 
the refreshments and everyone was 
asked to donate something, even those 
who could ill afford to give anything, 
for Martha said it would never do to 
leave anyone out or feelings would 
be hurt. The scouts and guides decor¬ 
ated the hall after it had been 
thoroughly scrubbed from end to end. 
All was in readiness. 

Martha was a busy woman these 
days and gave little thought to the 
girl at the Lodge. 


The Indians had been cautioned 
not to mention her name to Joe and 
each one had promised to be as silent 
as the grave, and Martha fondly 
hoped that Tanya would leave before 
long and Joe need never know she 
had ever come back to Pelican Bay. 

The Northland Queen brought mail 
and supplies to the residents twice a 
week, and the following Thursday 
brought mail for Tanya. There was a 
letter to Martha but she was too busy 
to read it and put it on her pantry 
shelf in front of the coffee pot where 
she would be sure to see it. 

M ARTHA was in happy frame of 
mind these days, anticipating Joe’s 
return and was ready to forgive the 
very devil himself if need be, so she 
packed a basket of fresh bread and 
milk and eggs and a fine cake for Mac 
to take to Tanya when he delivered 
her mail. 

McTavish was in a quandary. 

He couldn’t tell Martha how un¬ 
graciously the girl had behaved and 
yet if he sent someone else with her 
mail, Martha would suspect that 
something was wrong and she would 
never give up until she had wormed 
the truth out of him. 

He certainly didn’t want to go to 
the Lodge where he was unwelcome, 
but he could see no way out of it and 
finally started the Jolly Canuck and 
headed north in a great fury. 

He had made up his mind to put 
the stuff on the back porch and go 
quietly away without letting her see 
him, but Tanya had heard the Jolly 
Canuck’s engine and opened the door 
just as he whs putting the box on the 
porch. 


She looked quickly at the box ther 
at him and stepped out. 

“You were not going to come in,’ 
she said in a low voice. “I don’t blame 
you, Mac. I must have hurt you very 
much the last time you were here. 
You see I haven’t become used to it 
yet, the sight of people recoiling in 
horror from something that is unusual 
and ugly, and I think only of hiding 
it.” 

“What do you mean, Tanya?” 

Tanya drew her right hand slowly 
out of her pocket and held it out for 
him to see. 

“Not a pretty sight, is it, Mac? Do 
you wonder that I hate to put people 
through the unpleasant effort of 
touching it?” 

The four fingers were missing. 
There was nothing there but red, ugly 
stumps and one lone thumb that 
seemed grotesquely long. 

McTavish took her hand in his and 
closed his fingers in warm clasp. 
There was a feeling of tightness in ' 
his throat. 

“I shall always be glad to shake 
your hand, my dear,” he said huskily. 

“I don’t think it’s ugly at all and 
neither should you. If you can forget 
about it yourself so will others.” 

Tanya laughed. “That’s what they 
told me at the hospital. I must forget 
my deformity and try not to hide it 
from strangers. I did try, but when 
I found the salesgirls in the store star¬ 
ing and forgetting to give me my 
parcel, or the nudges and whispers of 
the people on the streetcar, I couldn’t 
forget. How could I when others were 
constantly reminding me of it? Isn’t it 
strange how fascinated people can be 
by deformity, yet shrink from it at the 
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same time? Even my friends, wanting 
to be tactful, made it so obvious that 
I knew they too found it distasteful.” 

“You should have known that I 
would not mind your hand.” 

Tanya sat down beside him, hug¬ 
ging her knees. 

“I realized that after you had gone, 
but it has become almost an instinct 
to hide from other’s eyes what I 
cannot bear to look at myself. But 
there. I came out here to forget. Here 
I can be myself and if I want to get 
up at night and go for a walk there 
is nobody lying awake worrying about 
where I have gone and when I’ll come 
back. I’m glad I came out to the 
Lodge. I think I’ll stay until the snow 
falls. I hate to think of going back to 
Winnipeg.” 



“She put her foot in the milk sir, so 
I’m running it through again,” 


McTavish felt dismayed. How could 
they keep Joe from finding out that 
she was here? It would be simple if 
he just told her that Joe was coming 
home, but he felt reluctant to do that. 
She’d leave at once. She was happy 
here and maybe the peace and soli¬ 
tude would help her. On the other 
hand, Joe’s home-coming mustn’t be 
spoiled by any unhappy memories of 
the girl he had loved and hated. 

McTavish looked at the girl beside 
him staring intently at the river. 
There was something about her that 
moved him deeply and he found him¬ 
self wishing that he could comfort 
and help her, but he was a man of 
few words, and all he could do was 
offer her his silent sympathy. 


E VELYN WINSPEAR and her 
daughter Penny were cleaning 
the silverware at the kitchen table in 
preparation for their dinner guests. 
It was long since they had had anyone 
in for a meal, and Evelyn was looking 
forward to the evening with pleasure. 
Then her conscience smote her. 
Poor Tanya. It was because of her 
that they had stopped asking anyone 
in, for Tanya could not bear to let 
anyone see the humiliation she suf¬ 
fered at mealtime. Her food had to 
be cut into small particles as if she 
were a child of two, and she still 
found it awkward to handle a fork or 
a spoon in her left hand. 

Evelyn could not deny to herself 
that it was much easier, now that 
Tanya wasn’t in the house, but she 
felt badly about feeling relieved. 

“When is Aunt Tanny coming 
back?” Penny asked. 

“I don’t know, dear. Whenever she 
gets lonely and wants to see us again. 
She didn’t say how long she intended 
to be at the Lodge. I hope I hear from 
her soon.” 

“Aunt Tanny wasn’t very happy 
with us, was she, mother?” Penny 
went on. “She often pretended to be 
sleeping when you had visitors, I 


know because I saw her go to her 
room just before you called her, and 
I knew she couldn’t fall asleep that 
fast. Why did she do that?” 

“She didn’t want people to see her 
hand, dear. Now get on with your 
polishing or you won’t have it done 
in time for dinner.” 

But Penny was not to be side¬ 
tracked. 

“She used to talk a lot in her sleep, 
didn’t she? I could hear her plainly 
because her bed is right against my 
wall. She said the funniest thing too. 
One night she said over and over 
again, ‘Kill him, kill him.’ Did she kill 
anyone. Mother?” 

Evelyn’s face was white. “Penny, 
you let your imagination run away 
with you. Of course Tanya never 
killed anyone. Even if she said that 
in her sleep that doesn’t mean a thing. 
People repeat all kinds of silly remarks 
they have heard on the radio or read 
in a book. Don’t you ever say such 
a thing again.” 

Penny polished the silver vigor¬ 
ously. 

There was something about Aunt 
Tanya that she didn’t know about, 
something strange, but her parents 
evaded all the questions she asked 
and her mother got angry if she talked 
about Tanya’s queer behavior. 

Why did she leave the house so 
often at night and why did Daddy 
follow her? She knew that her father 
had spoken to the policeman on the 
night beat, because she had seen them 
talking together and she heard the 
policemaii say, “Sure I’ll keep an eye 
on her.” 

And her mother was wrong in say¬ 
ing that Tanya repeated something 
she heard on the radio. She said it 
often, too often for it to be nonsense. 

A T the Hudson’s Bay house, Angus 
Quincey sat near the open win¬ 
dow of his living room. 

He felt at peace with the world as 
he rocked slowly back and forth, 
thinking about his son. 

It was good to know that the lad 
was homeward bound. He had missed 
him more than he had thought pos¬ 
sible, just as he had missed his mother 
when she died. 

After Kathleen was married he had 
lived alone at the Post and he had 
often been lonely. 

Now Joe was coming home again 
after years of Overseas duty. 

No one knew how often he had 
wondered if Joe would ever come 
back to him. He said so little in his 
letters to his father and never once 
had he mentioned the name of any 

girl. 

Angus’ face clouded. 

Did Joe still think of the girl he 
had loved for one short summer, the 
girl from the Lodge? He couldn’t say, 
for Joe was so reserved no one knew 
what he thought of or dreamed about. 
So much time had passed since that 
summer. He need not worry about 
her. She would never come back to 
Pelican Bay, and she and Joe would 
never meet again. Maybe some day 
Joe would find a girl who would take 
her place and give him the happiness 
he deserved. 

At the Hatchery Martha too was 
rocking back and forth beside the 
kitchen stove, as she read the letter 
from Evelyn Winspear. 

“Oh my God!” she moaned aloud. 
“May heavsn forgive me for being so 
uncharitable. May heaven forgive me.” 
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T HURSDAY dawned with clear 
skies and a warm sun. The resi¬ 
dents of Pelican Bay were up early 
for this was the day Joe Quincey was 
coming home. 

The Northland Queen would arrive 
at one in the afternoon and the cap¬ 
tain had promised to blow the whistle 
three times at Sandy River to give 
everyone a chance to assemble at the 
pier in time for the boat to dock. 
Sandy River was a scant three miles 
away and ‘the deep mournful whistle 
of the Northland Queen could easily 
be heard to Pelican Bay. 

At twelve o’clock the children were 
dressed and threatened with dreadful 
punishment if they soiled their clothes. 
No ice cream for those who got dirty. 
At the last minute the rags were taken 
out of the little girls’ hair and the 
babies were dressed. 

At the Hatchery, Ralph Collins, the 
forest ranger, and McTavish packed 
the salt and ice on the last keg of ice 
cream. This was one time when every 
kid could make himself sick if he 
chose. There was enough ice cream 
there for an army. 

In his house at the Hudson’s Bay 
Post, Angus Quincey paced up and 
down the floor of the living room. Joe 
was coming home today. It was hard 
to believe that in less than an hour he 
would be seeing his son after such a 
long, anxious time of waiting. 

In spite of his happiness, his 
thoughts were a bit anxious. Would 
the boy be changed, or would they 
be able to get on the same friendly 
footing they had enjoyed in the past? 
No one returned from war without 
bearing scars, mental or physical. 

Angus had been mother and father 
to his two children, Kathleen and Joe, 
since Joe was born. He had not been 
a young man when he married and 
he had not known much about bring¬ 
ing up children, but he had tried to 
do his best. 

Now, Kathleen — Angus picked up 
her picture and looked fondly at it, 
she was full of laughter and fun, her 
face frank and open and as easy to 
read as a book. There were no secret 
corners in her soul that he could not 
read. But Joe was so different from 
his sister. He had contented himself 
with loving the boy without ever 
understanding him. 

Angus had worshipped his young 
wife with a deep and abiding love 
that a mature, passionate man gives 
to a young and lovely woman. That 
love he transferred to her children 
after she was gone. Their happiness 
had been short—only five years, and 
her death had almost cost him. his 
reason. 

Angus sighed. Kathleen was her 
mother all over again in her ways, but 
Joe—Joe had her features—her eyes— 
her sensitive, shapely mouth—her col¬ 
oring, but he was grave where she 
had been gay. 

She was such a happy little thing, 
singing all day long, but she seemed 
to change before Joe was born. She 
became mysterious, secretive even, 
when she carried him, and Angus had 
known jealousy for the first time in 
his life, jealousy of an unborn child. 

She spent most of her time in the 
woods wandering about by herself for 
hours and she only laughed when he 
questioned her about where she had 
been and what she had been doing. 
Once she had said, “Angus, I was talk¬ 
ing to my little son. I was teaching 


him the language of the woods; what 
it was that the pines whisper to one 
another in their soft rustling voices; 
what the brook murmurs as it hurries 
by. I told him many secrets, oh so 
many secrets of the little people of 
the forest, and he will understand and 
love them all. And now I am tired. ’ 

One cold summer night Joe was 
born and she had died and the world 
became dark to Angus Quincey. He 
hated the child then, that strong, 
healthy boy child who had robbed 
him of the only happiness he had ever 
known. He had Been a lonely and 
solitary man until her coming. 

Her words had come true. Joe had 
loved and understood the creatures of 
the woods, had spent most of his boy¬ 
hood roaming through the forest, or 
following the river for miles and miles, 
coming home late, his little face shin¬ 
ing with secret pleasure. 



“But, Maw, I’ve been pitching hay all 
day . .I’m tired of using a fork.” 


Angus Quincey looked at the picture 
of his son. Now he was a grown man; 
he had been away to war and he was 
coming home again to his forest. 

How Joe must have hated war and 
all it meant. He must have hated the 
idea that he was taking the lives of 
others in order tha’t he might live; he 
must have hated the destruction he 
wrought, the misery left in his wake. 
None of these things had he men¬ 
tioned in his letters, yet his father 
knew it was so. Would he be changed, 
very much changed, or would the 
spell of the forest be able to erase the 
memories of war, and reach out to 
claim him once more for its own? 

T HE crowd was already assembled 
at the dock when he arrived. Ex¬ 
citement ran high. McTavish met him. 
“Oh, Angus, man. I’m glad you’re 
here. She blew at Sandy River ten 
minutes ago and she’ll be roundin’ the 
bend any time now. Martha was going 
to send a search party for you.” 

One of the restless little boys saw 
him and whispered to his neighbor, 
“Let’s give old Angus a cheer. Three 
cheers for Angus Quincey!” he piped 
out and the crowd took it up. Angus 
was a favorite with young and old 
alike; stern he might be and sour- 
looking, but many a family had been 
grateful for his helping hand, when 
furs were scarce and times were hard, 
and many a child remembered the 
candies old Angus had slipped them 
“for free.” 

Angus Quincey’s face relaxed into 
a smile as he acknowledged the cheer 
with a nod of his proud old head. It 
was kind of them to do this for his 
boy and he was grateful. He would 
have liked to tell them so but he, like 
McTavish, was no hand at words. 

His keen eyes scanned the waters 
at the point. Ah! there she was, the 
Northland Queen steaming full speed 
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ahead around the point. The whistle 
blew loud and long; the people on the 
pier burst into excited talk. Joe! Joe 
Quincey! Soon he would be among 
them—their own Joe who had shaken 
hands with the King of England! 

On the top deck of the Northland 
Queen, Joe Quincey got to his feet at 
the sound of the whistle. 

The captain approached him, smil¬ 
ing broadly. “Well, Joe, I guess you’re 
pretty glad to see the old Bay again. 
It’s been a long time since you went 
away. Quite a crowd at the dock.” 

Joe’s dark eyes swept the shoreline. 
The white cliffs gleamed in the sun, 
the trees seemed taller than ever. 
There was the Post, his home, the 
Hatchery—the school house had been 
repainted. He breathed deeply of the 
cool, fresh air. 

Joe stared at the crowd assembled 
on the pier. “Welcoming me home?” 
he said in surprise. 

The captain laughed and slapped 
him on the back. “And how! This 
place has been like a madhouse since 
your telegram came. Every last person 
for 30 miles around is in Pelican today 
to meet you. And say, they’ve got the 
best reception planned. I heard all 
about it.” He prodded Joe’s arm. 
“Wave at them, Joe. Go oh, boy, can’t 
you hear them cheering for you?” 

Joe Quincey, standing tall and 
straight and handsome in his officer’s 
uniform, shifted his coat to his left 
arm and raised his hand. 

The Queen was drawing into the 
harbor. The crowd went wild. Joe’s 
eyes swept the faces turned up to him. 
There was his father. 

Joe threw his coat to the out¬ 
stretched hands below; his long legs 
swung over the deck railing and he 
stepped down to the dock. The noise 
was deafening as the crowd pressed 
closer around him. Joe reached his 
father and gripped his hand in both 
his own. “Dad! Dad! it’s so good to 
see you! You don’t know how good 
it is to see you again!” 

Angus looked into the eyes of his 
son. For once they were not veiled 
and unreadable. His fears were 
groundless. Joe would be all right. 
He put his arm around his son and 
said gruffly, “It’s good to see ye, lad.” 

That was the end of their conver¬ 
sation. Joe’s hand was seized by 
McTavish. “Joe, my boy. Welcome 
home. I’m sure glad to see you back.” 

“Mac—” Joe’s eyes were warm. “You 
look just the same as you always did. 
And, Martha.” 

She put her arms around him and 
sniffed, “Welcome home, my dear boy, 
the best welcome home anybody ever 
got.” 

Somebody thumped his back. He 
turned. “Jqhn Wolfe— how are you— 
and Ralph Collins — it’s good to see 
you.” 

They shook his hand until it ached; 
they slapped his back until it was sore 
and they cheered themselves hoarse, 
these good people of Pelican, as they 
rejoiced with the Quinceys in their 
reunion. They showed their happiness 
in childish ways, perhaps, but no one 
would have questioned their sincerity. 

There was no “O Canada” sung— 
there was no welcoming speech. All 
formality was forgotten in the excite¬ 
ment of having Joe in their midst. 
Luther Fisher was disgusted. After all 
his careful planning and all his work 
the whole thing wound up like a 
Saturday night brawl. He felt a bit 
mollified when he heard the band 
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music coming faintly through the roar. 
Well, anyway the band had done their 
part. 

They hoisted Joe on their shoulders, 
then Angus and the crowd moved 
slowly down the pier, cheering lustily. 

“Welcome home, Joe!—Welcome to 
Pelican Bay! Three cheers for Joe 
Quincey! Three cheers for Angus!” 

They put him down when they 
reached the field by the hall. Joe saw 
the banner and he drew himself stiffly 
erect and saluted the two scout cap¬ 
tains. Very gravely they returned the 
salute, standing like ramrods in per¬ 
fect imitation. Joe laughed and walked 
toward them. “Hello, Ernie; hello 
Roy;” he spoke in Cree. “That was a 
smart salute. It was the best I’ve 
seen.” 

The boys beamed with pride. “We 
been practicing many days,” Ernie 
said shyly. 

The crowd closed around him and 
Joe greeted them one and all. 

Angus stood back watching his son 
with pride. The boy was entering into 
the spirit of the occasion. He had 
changed after all. He had learned a 
lot. Had this been four years ago, Joe 
would have been stiff and silent with 
embarrassment, waiting for the first 
opportunity to slip away. 

Ralph Collins finally pushed his 
way to Joe’s side. “Joe, we’re starting 
off with races. The children will be 
first, of course, and you, as our honored 
guest, have been chosen to hand out 
prizes. The kids are wild to start.” 

Joe nodded and turned to a tall old 
Indian standing silently by. His eyes 
lit up with pleasure. 

“Fleetfoot, the friend of my boy¬ 
hood!” he said softly in Cree. “Many 
suns have set since we two last hunted 
the beaver together. How is it with 
you, my friend?” 

Fleetfoot put out his hand in the 
whiteman’s custom of greeting. His 
face was dark and inscrutable. “Wel¬ 
come, oh son of the fur trader and 
friend of Fleetfoot. The heart of Fleet¬ 
foot rejoices to see you return once 
more to the lodge of your father. 
Fleetfoot prayed to the Great Spirit 
for your return. The Great Spirit has 
answered.” It was the longest speech 
he had ever made in his life. 

J OE took his place on the decorated 
platform and watched the children. 
He felt deep contentment being here 
among his old friends. Their welcome 
touched him. This was his place; these 
were his people, simple and child-like 
in their ways, finding happiness in 
small things, asking very little of life. 

He felt a light touch on his shoulder. 
He turned and looked up into the face 
of Willow Lebatt. 

“Why, Willow—Willow Lebatt!” His 
eyes swept the dimpled cheeks and 
roguish eyes, the trim, slender figure 
of Willow and he whistled in appre¬ 
ciation. “You’re a big girl now, Wil¬ 
low; quite a smooth dish too, if I may 
say so. The last time I saw you, you 
were all legs, like a colt.” 

Willow laughed, showing even, 
white teeth. She recognized that look 
in his eyes. She had seen it often 
before in the eyes of other men., 

“Joe, it is good to see you. You 
staying here long?” she asked eagerly. 

“Yes, Willow, I am staying — for 
quite a while. My father and I are 
going to catch up on four years’ con¬ 
versation. I’ll be the laziest fellow in 
Pelican Bay, loafing around and doing 
nothing.” 


Willow’s eyes sparkled. “You take 
me on the river on your boat some¬ 
time, maybe?” 

“Sure, I’ll be glad to take you on 
my boat any time you say.” 

Willow drew in her breath, her lips 
rounded. “Oh—boy—it’s a date!” 

Willow was half French and half 
Cree. She had inherited the vivacity 
of her French father as well as a cer¬ 
tain shrewdness of character. 

She wanted Joe Quincey and she 
meant to get him. She knew that the 
very moment she caught sight of him 



“Your hot lunch, dear.' 


standing tall and handsome on the 
deck of the Northland Queen with 
just a bit of haughtiness in his face. 

Willow’s eyes had narrowed as she 
stood on the edge of the crowd wait¬ 
ing for him to see her. She was well 
aware of her attractions. This Joe 
Quincey—he was a man worth having. 
Already she saw herself as the lady 
of the Post, wearing store clothes 
every day instead of just for best. 
Willow’s lips curled when she thought 
of the overcrowded cabin she called 
home. Never would she marry an 
Indian—never. They were too shift¬ 
less, too lazy ever to amount to any¬ 
thing. 

. Now she hurried back to the group 
of girls watching the races. Her eyes 
gleamed. That Rona Robertson with 
her nice clothes and smart airs. She’d 
put her in her place. 

Rona Robertson turned as Willow 
stepped beside her. “Hello, Willow,” 
she said pleasantly. “Been talking to 
the hero?” 

“Yes. Isn’t he handsome. He asked 
me to go out for a ride in his boat. 
He owns the Rover, you know.” 

“How nice, Willow. It’s a honey of 
a boat. I’ve been out on her many 
times.” 

Willow bit her lip. Rona, flaunting 
it in her face that the Robertsons and 
Quinceys were old friends and the 
Lebatts just outsiders. Well, she’d 
show them. She’d show them all what 
Willow Lebatt could do. 

A baseball game followed the races; 
Joe pitching for the single men, and 
Bill Robertson for the married. The 
crowd was wildly enthusiastic, and 
every now and then Joe heard the 
clear voice of Willow rooting for him. 

A curious silence fell over them 
when they saw John Miller running 
for Joe. So Joe wasn’t running him¬ 
self. Must be that his leg wasn’t so 
good after the crash-landing he made. 

The face of Angus Quincey clouded. 
So the boy had been more seriously 
injured than he had ever let on. That 
was like Joe, saying almost nothing 
at all to spare his father. 

Willow’s eyes narrowed. What was 
the matter with him—why didn’t he 
run like the rest? 

Someone touched her arm. She 
looked up at the boy whose whole 
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heart was in his eyes as he looked 
down at her. 

“Oh, hello, Johnny,” she said care¬ 
lessly. “Where you been?” 

The boy’s eyes rested on Joe for a 
moment. “Waiting for you.” 

“Oh,” Willow lost interest and 
turned her attention to the ball game. 
“Well I been here all the time.” 

“You dance the first dance with me, 
Willow?” He spoke in a low voice for 
her ear alone. 

Willow pretended she hadn’t heard 
him and called out, “Come on, Joe! 
Fan him out! Fan him out!” 

The boy looked once at her spark¬ 
ling face, then at Joe, who had turned 
at the sound of Willow’s voice and 
smiled in her direction, then he 
slipped away as quietly as he had 
come. 

Willow was not even “aware of his 
going. She could not possibly know 
that nothing could hurt him as much 
as her indifference. She was only con¬ 
scious of the curious glances cast her 
way and she revelled in it. Let them 
see that she and Joe Quincey were 
friends—more than friends, even. 

To Willow Lebatt, Joe spelt free¬ 
dom-freedom from poverty, from a 
drunken father who could be charm¬ 
ing or ugly as the mood struck him, 
and freedom from the indolent fat 
woman who was her mother. The 


dumb look of suffering and pride that 
was always in 1 the mother’s eyes when 
she looked at her daughter infuriated 
the girl, who never looked beneath 
the surface of any face. 

Joe meant freedom also from the 
contempt and the pity with which the 
people of Pelican Bay viewed the 
Lebatt family. The younger people 
accepted Willow as one of themselves, 
yet always underneath their friendli¬ 
ness she felt that undercurrent of pat¬ 
ronage that stung her and made her 
want to strike back in retaliation. 

Her father—he was long past re¬ 
demption; her mother—Willow’s heart 
ached when she thought of her 
mother. She was content as long as 
they had enough to eat and Pierre did 
not strike the younger children. 

All her life Willow had suffered 
from a feeling of inferiority and it had 
struck deep. It humiliated her when 
she was old enough to realize no one 
was as ragged or poorly dressed at 
school as she and her brothers. Half 
the time there weren’t enough rub¬ 
bers to go around, so they went bare¬ 
footed to school and Willow often 
wept in secret. 

When she grew older she realized 
from the remarks of other people that 
she had one thing to her advantage, 
she was beautiful. This was her one 
weapon against the world, her one 


hope of getting what she wanted, a 
rich husband who could give her a 
life of ease and comfort, freedom 
from hunger and want. 

The desire to better herself drove 
Willow to learn how to sew with the 
able instruction of the driving Martha. 
Willow hated sewing but it was the 
only way she could get pretty clothes 
to improve her appearance so she set 
herself doggedly to learn. And learn 
she did, smiling her thanks sweetly at 
Martha and muttering French curses 
inaudibly under her breath. 

Martha did not understand French 
and she admired the neatness of the 
tiny stitches and helped the girl de¬ 
velop the natural good taste she had 
inherited from the French grand¬ 
mother she had never known. 

Willow was determined to escape 
from the poverty of her home, and 
marriage seemed the only way out. 
She had toyed with the idea that 
Johnny Ottertail might do, for his 
father possessed money in the bank 
(an unheard of thing among the rest 
of the Indians at Pelican) and he 
owned a profitable mink ranch that he 
was expanding annually. The name 
Ottertail dulled her enthusiasm and 
Joe’s arrival killed it completely. 

Now she turned her back on Johnny 
and forgot him completely. He no 
longer served as a solution, and he and 
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his shy embraces that Willow suffered, 
because there wasn’t anything better at 
Pelican, were gone from her mind. 

Far off from the boisterous crowd, 
Johnny Ottertail pushed his canoe out 
on the river. He paddled with savage 
intensity far from all signs of civiliza¬ 
tion where the unbroken line of fir 
trees raised their lofty heads high 
above the river bank, standing aloof 
and untouched by human suffering. 

A T five o’clock, Martha gave the 
signal that the dinner was ready. 
Tables had been put up outside for 
the children who were awed at the 
sight of such a lot of good things to 
eat, uncertain what to try first. 

Inside the Community Hall four 
long tables were set up the length of 
the room with the head table at the 
far end, running parallel to the stage. 

Joe seated himself in the center in 
the big chair he recognized as belong¬ 
ing to Donald McTavish. 

He looked at the heavily laden 
table, his dark eyes brooding. He 
thought of the country he had been 
in where people formed long lines out¬ 
side the shops and waited patiently 
for hours for a little bit of meat. He 
thought of the lined face of Madame 
in whose home he had hidden for so 
many anxious days, a face made gaunt 
from slow starvation, black eyes 
dulled from an improper diet. He 
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could almost see her creeping down 
the dark stairs toward him, her thin 
shoulders stooped under her tattered 
shawl, shrugging when she looked at 
the potatoes and hard bread. “C’est 
le guerre,” she said in her hoarse 
whisper. 

He felt like apologizing to Madame 
for the food he did not feel like eating. 

The program, from Luther Fisher’s 
point of view, was a great success and 
he felt slightly happier and very 
proud as if he himself had done the 
whole thing. 

Only Willow’s solo, rendered in a 
reedy but rather sweet tone, brought 
the light back to Joe’s eyes. Willow 
was smart. She had accomplished 
what she wanted and she could afford 
to wait. She was shrewd enough to 
keep at a little distance from Joe, to 
whet the glow of interest she had 
awakened. Let Miss Glover have the 
field if she wished. Miss Glover was 
neither pretty nor clever, but a lady, 
a lady who considered herself just a 
little above the people of Pelican, a 
lady who was cold as a fish and had 
buckteeth. 

Willow went out of her way to be 
sweet and helpful all evening to the 
older women of Pelican. She moved 
in a kind of glow all evening, a glow 
that more than one noticed and 
secretly speculated about. She was 
growing into a beautiful woman, this 
strange daughter of Pierre Lcbatt. It 
was significant that they always re¬ 
garded her as the daughter of Pierre 
and gave no thought to the girl’s 
mother. 

More than once the mother’s eyes 
followed the slim figure of her daugh¬ 
ter in the simple white frock that was 
so becoming, eyes narrowing a little. 
Willow was up to something again, 
and most likely up to no good. Was it 
the flyer this time? She shot a quick 
glance at Joe. Ah, here was one who 
would not be fooled too easily. Per¬ 
haps Willow had met her match in 
him. A strange, mocking expression 
crossed her face. He was strong 
strong in his mind as well as body, 
but after all he was only a man, and 
men, heaven knew, were so terribly 
vulnerable where beautiful women 
were concerned, and Willow was 
beautifuL She knew men and she 
knew her daughter. He would have 
to be very strong, very strong indeed 
if he was going to escape Willow, if 
she had made up her mind to get 
him. 

The mother’s eyes went back to 
her daughter, eyes that grew soft and 
a little fearful. What would happen 
to this daughter of hers—this strange 
rebellious creature, who was a pec¬ 
uliar mixture of good and evil? True, 
all peqple were such a mixture, but 
in Willow it seemed more apparent 
than in most. Would the conflicting 
personality of the girl lead her to 
destruction? She sighed as she often 
did when she looked at her daughter. 

The tables were cleared away, the 
floor was swept and the dancing com¬ 
menced. Dancing is one of the great¬ 
est pleasures of the Indian, and young 
and old alike joined in with the 
exhilaration of children at a Sunday 
School picnic. Those who were too 
infirm to dance took part by tapping 
their feet in time to the music or with 
loud clapping of hands. Every now 
and then some youth, carried away 
by his holiday spirits or prompted 
by the occasional nip between dances, 


let out an ear-splitting whoop that in 
the long-dead past had led his an¬ 
cestors on the warpath. 

Joe’s mood of depression passed 
when the dancing began. He had 
never been overly keen on dancing 
himself, but there was something 
youthful and contagious about the 
dancers. But he shook his head and 
grinned when they urged 'him to join 
in, offering no excuse. 

The Red /River Jig threatened the 
very foundations of the Community 
Hall but the dancing went on. 

M ARTHA sat down beside Joe and 
fanned herself with her hanky. 
“I’m puffed out, Joe, just puffed 
out. I used to be able to keep up with 
the best of them, but not any more. 
I guess I must be getting old.” She 
pointed to one set in the center of 
the floor. “Will you look at Mrs. John. 
She’s older by nine years than I am 
and heavier by a good 60 pounds, yet 
there she’s hopping about like a spar¬ 
row.” 

She fanned herself vigorously again 
and looked around the hall with satis¬ 
faction. It was a lovely party, worth 
all the hours she had spent in cooking 
and planning. Everyone was having 
such a good time. All but perhaps the 
honored guest. 

Martha scrutinized Joe’s face. As 
usual, she could read nothing there. 
On the surface he seemed to be join¬ 
ing in the fun but she had seen a 
strange look in his eyes at odd 
moments during the evening, like the 
time that fool of a Russell boomed 



“China egg, eh! More pump priming!” 

out, “Well, my boy, I guess it was a 
pretty damn good show over there. 
Did ya kill many Heinies? Wish I’d 
been ten years younger. I’d a gone in 
there first crack.” Joe’s face had 
seemed to tighten just for a moment 
as he answered carefully, “Yes, I guess 
from across the ocean it must look 
like a pretty good show.” Then he’d 
turned to someone else and talked 
about the mink business. 

And the time he’d been talking to 
Miss Glover. Martha frowned. She’d 
give a lot to know what the girl had 
said to bring such a look to Joe’s face. 
For an instant he’d been almost 
savage. It must have been something 
he resented very much, for it took a 
lot to nettle a man of Joe’s calibre. 

Now there was a strange look about 
him, a look almost melancholy as he 
sat there watching the dancers. May¬ 
be it was because he couldn’t dance 
and wanted to. No, it couldn’t be that. 
He’d never liked dancing much and 
usually spent the evening watching if 
he came at all. No, it was something 
that ran deeper than that. 

It was Martha who drew his atten¬ 
tion to the Old One huddled in a 
corner, smoking her black pipe and 
puffing out great clouds of smoke. 
Her wise old eyes watched the 





dancers, her foot tapped out every 
fifth beat or so. The Old One was 
enjoying herself immensely. 

Martha touched his arm. “Look, 
Joe, there’s the Old One—see—over 
there in the corner by herself. I’d 
give a pretty to know how old she is.” 

They sat and watched the old 
woman. Then Martha said slowly, 
“You know, there’s been a bad mis¬ 
take made somewhere. Inside that 
bent old body lives a young soul. 
The Old One should have a body like 
Willow there, young and full of fire.” 

She was silent for a moment, watch¬ 
ing the tapping foot, garbed in a 
man’s clumsy., worn boot. “She was 
my first friend in Pelican. Oh, the 
others were polite enough, but they 
didn’t accept me and I knew it. They 
thought I "was a meddlesome, over¬ 


bearing woman — which I was,” she 
added with truthful candor. “She 
came the night Rob almost died from 
diphtheria. I’ll never forget the sight 
of her standing in the doorway. She 
was old then and I remember I 
thought her ugly. I was alone and 
scared, but as soon as I saw her I 
knew here was someone who was a 
friend. She gave him something she’d 
brewed herself and I let her. I’d given 
him up hours before. He choked up 
the phlegm, then he fell into a stupor 
and I thought to myself, ‘This is the 
end. He’s gone.’ And somehow that 
canny old woman must have read my 
thoughts for she smiled and shook 
her head. She stayed with me all night 
and in the morning I saw that he was 
sleeping. I have never thought her 
ugly since.” 


T HEY got up and approached the 
old woman. Martha touched her 
arm. “Old One,” she called. “Here is 
the son of the Fur Trader.” 

The Old One looked up at Joe. “So,” 
she croaked, “The son of the Fur 
Trader, has returned. The eagle has 
alighted at last. You have been long 
in coming.” 

Joe felt a bit awkward. He had 
never known her well. He did not 
know what to say to one so old, but 
he sat down beside her. 

Martha left them. The Old One 
rocked gently back and forth, back 
and forth, and said nothing. “You 
have been long in coming. Eagle,” she 
muttered at last. “The little Grey 
Dove grows weary of waiting. She is 
wounded and sick. Danger hovers 
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over the head of the little Grey 
Dove.” 

Joe tried to follow her rambling 
words, but they made no sense to 
him. 

“What is it you mean, White 
Crane?” he asked softly, “Who is this 
little Grey Dove?” 

The old woman’s eyes met his and 
she grinned. Somehow that toothless 
grin seemed rather horrible. 

“The little Grey Dove is thy mate, 
oh, brave Eagle. But you must first 
free her from the vulture before she 
can be yours. The vulture is strong. 
You must be stronger if you are going 
to triumph. There are dark clouds 
gathering over Pelican Bay. Dark 
clouds that will break soon — soon.” 
There was something eerie about her 
voice. 
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“My mate!” he echoed. “An eagle 
only mates with an eagle, White 
Crane. That is the law of nature, the 
law the Great Spirit teaches his 
feathered children.” 

The old woman cackled derisively. 
“The words of White Crane will come 
true, oh, Eagle. You will mate with 
the Grey Dove if you can but free 
her, and fly from the northland.” 

Joe\ smiled. The old woman had 
become a child again and amused 
herself with childish games. “I have 
but now returned to the northland. 
White Crane. It is here I belong and 
here I shall stay.” His eyes caught 
sight of Willow’s white dress. “Yes, 
here I shall stay,” he repeated. 

The old woman shook with silent 
laughter that, strangely enough, rather- 
irritated him. 

“You will not escape, my brave 
Eagle, you cannot escape your destiny. 
White Crane saw and she knows. 
White Crane is wise with the wisdom 
of her fathers. You cannot escape.” 

Joe stood up, bade her good night, 
and left. Her canny old eyes followed 
him and she laughed to herself. 

Martha had been wrong when she 
thought everyone was having a good 
time. Miss Glover was not enjoying 


was startled by the expression on his 
face. His eyes had fairly blazed. After 
an awkward moment, during which 
she had grown more and more un- 
fortable, he stood up, bowed mock¬ 
ingly, and said. “Perhaps, some day, 
Miss "Glover, you will learn that the 
Indians, whom you consider inferior 
to yourself because their skin is brown 
where yours is white, are human with 
the same thoughts and emotions as 
yourself.” Then he left her without 
another word. 

Miss Glover’s face was uncomfort¬ 
ably red. She pretended she did not 
notice him talking to Willow. They 
spoke in Cree and they were laughing. 
Miss Glover suddenly hated Pelican 
Bay. 

F AR from all sounds'of gaiety, 
Tanya Ellis sat brooding in front 
of the fire, living over again the past 
that would not die. 

Her coming to Pelican River was ? 
a mistake. She had thought that here, 
in the midst of solitude she could 
forget, but she knew now that she 
could never escape the past. It went 
with her wherever she fled. 

Pelican River had seemed her only 
hope, but that too had failed her. f 



herself. She sat beside Mrs. Robertson 
and wondered what she had said that 
angered the young airman so. 

She, like Willow, had set herself 
to be charming and friendly, and they 
had chatted like old friends after the 
discovery that they had both attended 
the same college. He had even told 
her about a silly escapade that 
occurred in his freshman year and 
they had laughed over it together. 
He remembered her brother, Hugh, a 
halfback on the football team. It gave 
them something in common. Then he 
asked her how she liked Pelican Bay, 
and she, thinking of her college days 
and her friends there, had answered 
rather forcefully, “Oh, it’s all right, 
I guess. The place is picturesque 
enough, but it is lonely for a white 
girl to have nothing but Indians to 
associate with.” Her voice had been 
just a little contemptuous. That had 
given him a perfect opening to say 
that here was one, a white person like 
herself, with whom she could amuse 
herself. 

But he hadn’t said anything—not a 
thing, and when she looked up, she 


She was a fool to keep on trying i 
like this and fighting to escape and { 
always finding in the end that she 
was still chained. Why go on fighting 
any longer? Why not, like Elise take 
the easiest way out? Oblivion would 
be sweet. Perhaps she lacked the 
courage of Elise. Perhaps that was it. 

She laughed mirthlessly. She 
couldn’t face living and she was afraid 
to die. 

She got up and walked to the 
window. Below her the waters of the 
river made silver by the moonlight, < 
shone like a mirror. The river looked 
restful, going quietly on forever, 
oblivious of the frailties of the human 
mind. 

Tanya turned away. Something in¬ 
side of her would not let her go. 

Outside the river flowed on and on 
in its silent way. Inside the Lodge the 
fire burned low, unheeded, until only 
a few coals glowed beneath a heap 
of grey ashes. Tanya sat motionless 
in the chesterfield, unmindful of the 
dying fire. 

To Be Continued. 

Copyright, The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
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Your best, most comfortable 
rest now with TWO models of 
BEAUTYREST 

Gentle-Firm (Standard) 
Extra-Firm 

Take your choice of these two healthful, 
level, supremely comfortable mattresses 
—either way, you have a BEAUTYREST 
—the world’s most wanted, most restful 
mattress. 

Both models contain unique Beauty- 
rest coil construction. Matching Beauty- 
rest box spring also available. Visit your 
favourite department or furniture store 
for Beautyrest. 



Level support. (Top picture): Black tape is pasted 
along spine of girl on "ordinary” mattress. Note 
how tape curves, proving spine is in "hammocky”. 
position. (Bottom picture): Black tape is pasted 
along spine of same girl on Beautyrest. Tape is levels 
proving spine is resting in posture-right comfort. 




Prevents sagging. In ordinary mattress, springs 
are wired together. Press down on one spring, 
near-by springs go down, causing sag. Not so on 
Beautyrest. Each of 837 coils is independent—not 
tied together! Glass won’t tip even when near-by 
spring is pushed down. 
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Longer-lasting. Beautyrest took 740,744 more 
poundings from huge Torture Tester, lasted more 
than twice as long as next best mattress tested, and 
three or four times longer than the rest. 



Made only by S/MM(9A/S L/M/71ED 


Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Vancouver 







es The floor in your kitchen," said my husband when we were plan¬ 
ning it, “must be the kind that will save you work. I want you to have lots 
of leisure to enjoy yourself.” 

That’s how linoleum came in. Our dealer told us it was the only answer 
easy to keep colourful and clean even on the muddiest days, efc»y on 
the feet and — this really pleased my husband — easy on the budget! 

I’m delighted with the result. Linoleum has everything! 

If you are planning to build or renovate, consult your dealer or flooring 
contractor. Ask for comparative prices of linoleum and other floors. And keep 
in mind that linoleum is colourful, resilient, easy to keep clean . . . and that 
its durability has been time-tested by forty year’s wear on Canadian floors. 


The kitchen above and breakfast nook 
here say a cheery “Good morning ” 365 days 
a year. Let us have your name and address 
so that we can send you colourful FREE 
literature ivhich will open your eyes as to 
what is being done to create individual, 
delightful, durable floors for every room in 
the house. Sixty-five colours and patterns 
to choose from. 


DOMINIONLINOLEUM TILES 

BEAUTIFUL • RESILIENT • TIME-TESTED 
Also Marboleum • Battleship (plain) in tiles or by the yard ... products of 

DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

</>9oJ2 /4 pup <9£?/A Awnrfi/p-e&Aary 
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Round and Flat 


Hailstones 


Observations and recordings about these 
damaging visitations, which nature some¬ 
times provides for farmers to deplore 

by DAN McCOWAN 

I N his fine descriptive poem “Be- My first experience of large hail 
tween Two Furious Oceans,” Dick was gained near Lacombe, where in 
Diespecker of Vancouver speaks the summer of 1907, I saw hailstones 
of the eyes of prairie farmers as being slightly larger than golf balls bounce 
Long used to trouble signs briskly off the ground. Except foi 

Searohmg for purple-bellied clouds, smashing window glass and killing 

pregnant with devastating hail, poultry these did but little serious 

damage. Since then I have heard tell 
And none but the anxious grain Q £ “t enn ; s ball” hailstones, three of 
grower, whose crop is ripening to har- w bich fully occupied a tea plate but 
vest, knows the full meaning qf those fortunately such giant stones descend 
lines. Untimely frost, prolonged but rarely on any part of Canada, 
drought, rust and the burden of the The largest hailstone of which there 
grasshopper, are amongst the hazards j s authentic record dented the State 

confronting the tiller of the soil of of Ne b ras ka in 1928. It measured 17 

western Canada. Even more vexing, j nc bes in girth-, weighed one and a 
indeed one might say heart-rending, is balf pounds and must assuredly have 

the sudden slash of savage hail which landed with a dull thu d. Such a chunk 

batters crops to the earth and brings 0 £ * ce ^ ^q ua f j n s j Z e to a grapefruit, 

ruin to many a castle in the air. might brain a man or even fell an 

Alberta is seldom mentioned with- ox> There are numerous instances of 
out the prefix “Sunny,” while the livestock and of people having been 

fact is covertly ignored that this same fatally injured by hail in various parts 

province is perhaps more heavily 0 f the globe. Near Rostov in Russia, 
pounded by hail than almost_ any in July, 1923, a severe hailstorm 

other part of the globe. Fortunate is took the lives of over a score of 

the farmer, who, in certain areas, and peasants who had rushed into the 

in course of a lifetime of plowshare fields to save their grazing cattle, 
polishing, has not been hailed out. Similar fatalities have from time to 
Courageous is the farmer’s wife, who, time been reported from various coun¬ 
looking out from her kitchen window tries—Greece, Germany and Bulgaria, 
across the stricken fields, can wipe a hailstorm in northern India in the 
away a furtive tear and turn bravely y ear 1888 was said to have taken 
again to the daily task in hand. about 250 lives. So far, I have no 

While conversant with the fact that record of any person in Canada having 
one may prudently insure against loss been hit and killed by a hailstone. 

by hail, I am nevertheless convinced _„ 

that amongst the many farmers in A LTHOUGH hailstorms are usually 
Alberta, there are few who neither -t*- local in character, one occasionally 
take particular pride in surveying a has news of hail cutting a wide swath 
field of standing grain, nor fail to across almost an entire province. In 
rejoice at safe harvesting of a bounti- southern Europe, vineyards and olive 
ful crop. groves are sometimes bludgeoned by 

hail and there one may still find hail 

H A IT. is generally the by-product rods—a special form of lightning rod- 
of a thunderstorm, and is created erected on knolls and on prominent 
by raindrops hoisted to high altitudes sites throughout the region. These 
by violent uprushing columns of air. large copper rods, properly grounded, 
There the droplets are subjected to were installed in the fond belief that 
“quick freeze,” and sometimes fall sufficient electricity might thereby be 
direct to the ground in the form of drained from the heavens to prevent 
small pellets. But as frequently hap- thunder clouds, with their attendant 
pens when the atmosphere is in a hail, from forming. In France, where 
highly turbulent state, these icy many of these rods stood erect, there 
globules may be compelled to make was, until recently, heated argument 
several journeys up and down be- over their supposed efficiency, such a? 
tween cold and warm zones before one may still find in parts of Canads 
finally bouncing off fields and roofs about the dubious art of rain-making 
and the tops of automobiles. During While hailstorms do considerable 
these ascents and descents the incipi- damage to field crops between the Rec 
ent hailstone gains rapidly in bulk and River and the Rockies it is but rare 
weight, until, at the end of its career, for any large city in western Canad; 
it may be large enough and heavy to be stricken by destructive hail 
enough to split a shingle or to bring Once in Vienna, Austria, hail smashec 
the life of a promising poult to an over one million window panes ii 
untimely end. but a few minutes. In Dallas, Texas 

. , . , 1C V in 1926, hailstones as large as base 

By cutting a hailstone in half one ^ did damage estimated at wel 

may determine how many ups and ^ $2)000 000 to buildings, stree 
downs it experienced before landing. ^ and especially t0 aut0 mobiles 
The cross-section is similar to that of ^ ^ not always faU in th( 
an onion and looks somewhat like the ^ ^ 0nc6) while motorin! 

exposed forefoot of a glacier m minia- between Cochrane and Exs haw ii 

ture. The alternate layers of hard ice Alberta> j encountere d hail which al 
and softer snow in the body’ of the ^ flutfered t0 the earth . T he piecfe 
globular hailstone yield visible evi- q £ jce were £ at anc ] about equal ii 
dence of its vertical journeys in mid- s j 7e t0 sma fi biscuits or to visitin 
air. At moderate heights it collects cards Because of its peculiar shap 
and congeals rain drops; at great alti- j t d ; d n0 £ even patter on or bounc 
tudes it accumulates crystals of ice; 0 ff the highway and did no harm t 
hailstones having as many as 20 layers the foliage of wild plants growing i 
of ice gnd snoyy have been reported, the foothills. 


What you need 
is a tractor! 


F arm improvement loans have helped thousands 
of Canadian farmers to buy tractors and other 
farm implements to speed their work and grow 
bigger crops. Ask your nearest B of M 
manager about the many ways an F-I-L can 
help you to modernize your farm and 
increase your profits. The cost is low. 


TO A MIlllOH CAMADIAKS 


Bank of Montreal 
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“How else could 
you buy an estate 
torso little down?” 


Back in 1920 I did some very 
important things. I got a farm of 
my own . . . gdt married . . . took 
out my first Mutual Life in¬ 
surance policy ... and quit worry¬ 
ing about the future. 


Being only 23 at the time my 
premiums were low — but I 
immediately established a sub¬ 
stantial estate that would look 
after my wife and family should, 
at any time, anything happen to 
me. 

How else could I have made so 
sure of protection for my loved 
ones for so little down ? 

What’s more, the money I have 
been putting into my premiums 
has built up a valuable monthly 
income for myself and wife when 
we are ready to retire. 

Find out how Mutual Life Retire¬ 
ment Income Policies — can pro¬ 
tect you and your family. 


mutual UES 

n M ADA 


head OFFICE 


of CANADA^ ontabio 


p/wttcC p*"**** 

EST. 1869 


Mail 

This Coupon 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA 

WATERLOO, ONTARIO 

Please send me your free booklet "What Life 
Insurance can do for the Canadian Farmer". 

NAME...' . 


ADDRESS. 
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Australian Growers 

Continued from page 7 

much wheat as they humanly could. 
In their turn, the growers’ leaders 
warned the public that the time might 
come when it would be necessary for 
Australia to import wheat. 

What are the reasons for this situa¬ 
tion? In a country where farming is 
a political football, the answers are 
not hard to find. In a period of four 
seasons, from 1947-48 to 1950-51, 
some 5,000 farmers throughout Aus¬ 
tralia stopped growing wheat. Thou¬ 
sands of others had reduced the area 
they used to crop. Most farmers have 
ceased to grow wheat because the 
margin of profit is not big enough to 
reward the effort of producing a crop, 
or to cover the risk of adverse seasonal 
conditions. 

A committee set up by the Com¬ 
monwealth government has deter¬ 
mined the cost of production of wheat 
grown in the 1951-52 season at 19s. 
per bushel. According to estimates, 
wheat from this crop is likely to return 
growers an average of 11s. 6d. per 
bushel. 

A comparison with the returns 
which can be secured if wheat land 
is used for other agricultural or pas¬ 
toral production, is an important factor 
to the grower. The relative returns 
from wheat and wool over a period of 
five years, according to Department of 
Agriculture figures, were as follows, 
taking returns from each, during the 
year 1947-48, as 100: 1948-49-wheat 
78 and wool 122; 1949-50—wheat 91 
and wool 160; 1950-51—wheat 87 and 
wool 363; 1951-52 wheat 98 and wool 
189. 

There is little doubt that the high 
price of wool and the very attractive 
prices being paid for fat lambs, have 
been the major factor in the decline 
of wheat production. There are, how¬ 
ever, other factors which have prob¬ 
ably accelerated the trend, such as 
declining fertility of the wheat land, 
difficulties experienced in getting new 
farm machinery, spare parts, and fer¬ 
tilizer, and scarcity of efficient farm 
labor. 

Since the war the wheat farmer has 
been at the mercy of misfits and no- 
hopers, to help work his farm. They 
have demanded, and were paid, their 
£10 a week, free of tax, no Saturday 
work, and milk and meat without cost. 
Farm machinery of any kind is at a 
premium, entailing a wait of perhaps 
several years for a tractor, from the 
date of placing the order. Meanwhile, 
the price of tractors has more than 
doubled. Superphosphate has been, 
and still is, a headache for farmers. 
Orders take over a year to fill, and 
prices, likewise, triple themselves in 
the interim. 

The Commonwealth government 
recently announced a plan which, it 
claims, will aid farmers. It has under¬ 
taken to contribute £200,000 to an 
Australia-wide extension service to 
farmers in 1952-53, as part of the plan 
to further the five-year program of 
expanded food production and in¬ 
creased export income. Explaining this 
a few days ago, the Minister for Com¬ 
merce, Mr. McEwen, said that if rural 
production aims were to be achieved, 
the agricultural advisory services of 
the six Australian states—New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tas¬ 
mania, South Australia, and West 
Australia—would have to be expanded. 


“Extension services” meant the service 
of carrying to the farmer the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge and current results 
of scientific research into the prob¬ 
lems of agriculture, the minister said. 

“The Commonwealth government 
believes that, as part of a great, well- 
planned program of extension services, 
industry will be willing to contribute 
at a substantial level to support the 
activities financed by the Common¬ 
wealth and State governments. There 
is no proposal that the Commonwealth 
itself should conduct an extension 
service and thereby duplicate what 
are normally State functions,” he 
added. 

Commenting on the plan, a prom¬ 
inent wheat grower told your corre¬ 
spondent: “Plan or no plan, there is 
little doubt that the result of the cur¬ 
rent wheat sowing will be disappoint¬ 
ing to the Federal government. 
Growers are well aware of the gov¬ 
ernment’s call for higher production. 
The majority of growers are highly 
intelligent men, realizing the responsi¬ 
bility of wheat growing to the national 
economy. But most consider the gov¬ 
ernment’s appeal to ‘grow more wheat’ 
as unreal. Today wheat and wool 
compete for the farmer’s attention, 
and although in normal years wheat 
would give the fanners a better re¬ 
turn, the high prices for wool have 
placed the emphasis on sheep,” he 
added. 

It is in Australia’s wheat-growing 
areas that the Federal government’s 
fiscal policy is the greatest barrier to 
wheat production. A limited wheat 
crop still makes the farmer subject to 
the provisional tax as a wheat grower; 
and in these areas resentment of the 
tax is fierce. 

(By the imposition of provisional 
tax a farmer is taxed on the estimated 
production of his farm, as well as on 
his income. For instance, one farmer’s 
tax assessment for 1950-51 amounted 
to £ 27,000 — £ 13,000 for taxation 
and £ 14,000 provisional tax for 
1951-52. He abandoned wheat grow¬ 
ing solely because of the high rate of 
tax.) 

“We’re better off without wheat and 
its headaches,” the farmers say. “Graz¬ 
ing will do us. It gives us a splendid 
return—and we are taxed enough on 
that.” 

Given the incentive to grow wheat, 
Australian farmers would and could 
put many thousands of acres into the 
production of wheat. Such an incen¬ 
tive can come, however, only from a 
far-sighted government policy. The 
balance of primary production needs 
to be carefully nursed; too often, in the 
past, haphazard policies have allowed 
the balance to be upset, to the detri¬ 
ment of the land itself. 

T HE Federal government has the 
fixed idea that it is useless to pro¬ 
ceed with the preparation of a new 
domestic wheat stabilization scheme 
until the future of the international 
agreement has been determined. A 
decision may be reached in Washing¬ 
ton in January but, as the agreement 
does not expire until July and as there 
is a wide divergence on prices be¬ 
tween exporting and importing coun¬ 
tries, the negotiations could continue 
much longer. 

Thus, at present, Australia has no 
domestic scheme in sight to take the 
place of the one that will expire with 
the 1952-53 harvest. In an effort to 
give farmers an assurance respecting 


‘Ytf MIGHT AS WELL 1 

r GET UP, FELLERS THIS 
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UNIVERSE 

P\CK-UP 
REEL" 


UVI 


Groin on the ground isn’t any 
problem for Universal Harvester 
Economy Pick-Up Reel—Universal 
Reels gather all the crops for full 
harvest if crops are up-down, bent 
or broken. And in the QUICKEST 
TIME, 


Only Universal Economy Pick-Up 
Reel has the New " SNAP-LOCK” 
fingers-broken fingers are changed 
in a second, by one man on the fob. 
No time out from the harvest—no 
clumps left on theground by broken 
fingers that can’t pick-up. 


For complete details and 
prices write to: 

CALGARY FARM 
MACHINERY LTD. 

Box 117 

CALGARY - ALBERTA 


I— ALEXANDER WERK—j 

t will last you a LIFETIME— 
a meat grinder perfectly 
machined with 99.9% pure 
Malaya tinning to prevent 
food poisoning — yet costs 
only a dollar to two more. 
Ask your dealer, or write: 
AUGUST ZILZ AGENCIES 
1608—8th Ave. Regina, Sask. 
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Don’t be content with a substitute. The 
pure petroleum jelly you want always 
carries the trade mark ‘Vaseline’. Ask 
for it—look for it—no imitation of the 
genuine is ever as good. 
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the 1953-54 harvest, the Australian 
Agricultural Council has proposed that 
they be given the “protection” for that 
season, of an arrangement not less 
favorable than the present scheme 
“without prejudice to the earliest pos- 
k sible negotiation of a new long-term 
plan following any announcement of 
a new international agreement, or a 
decision not to renew the agreement.” 

However, a plan which has the 
backing of the Australian Wheat- 
growers’ Federation, has been sub- 
k mitted to the Federal government for 
consideration. It will give a new deal 
in wheat marketing to replace the 
> stabilization plan, which expires at the 
end of the current year. The plan 
also embodies an equitable reciprocal 
arrangement, ensuring a fair profit on 
all wheat sold in Australia. 

In explaining the new plan, a wheat 
authority pointed out that the Pollard 
| Wheat Stabilization Scheme expired 
with the marketing of the growing 
wheat crop, and that a growers’ ballot 
had been promised on a new scheme. 
^ The Agricultural Council, however, 
had agreed to a Federal proposal to 
defer the ballot, because interested 
1 nations had failed to agree on terms 
for extending the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

y Critics say that the Australian Agri¬ 
cultural Council should be busy pre¬ 
paring a new domestic scheme, and 
that if the Federal government were 
realistic in its desire to replenish Aus¬ 
tralia’s overseas funds, it would not 
be interested in an international agree¬ 


ment, which, to be acceptable to 
importers, must force wheat prices 
below their intrinsic levels. If the Fed¬ 
eral government could get rid of this 
fixation, it could join the States in 
envolving new internal arrangements, 
which, combined with open market¬ 
ing abroad, would be designed to 
improve growers’ returns and to stimu¬ 
late renewed interest in wheat grow¬ 
ing. Until the government gives a 
positive lead in this direction, it will 
continue to lay itself open to the 
charge that it says about agriculture, 
things it does not mean. 

Now, as this article is completed, 
word comes that the future of the 
Australian wheat industry stabilization 
plan is to be discussed at a meeting in 
Canberra on August 29. Also, on Sep¬ 
tember 10 and 11, the standing com¬ 
mittee on agriculture will discuss 
detailed use of the £200,000 grant for 
the Commonwealth for “extension” 
services. Announcing this, Commerce 
Minister McEwen said he had invited 
representatives of the Australian 
Wheatgrowers’ Federation to discuss 
plans at a series of primary production 
conferences. 

Mr. McEwen said he had already 
undertaken to discuss with the Fed¬ 
eration and State governments the 
extension of the wheat stabilization 
plan for five years, when the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Council determined a 
new price for wheat. However, a firm 
decision on the continuance of the 
International Wheat Agreement, and 
prices under it, could not be expected 
before April. 


Berry Paradise 

How one Vancouver Island berry grower 
used a sawdust mulch to cut costs 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 


A BOUT ll miles out of Victoria, 
B.C., where the Island High- 
r way poises for its drop into 

Goldstream Canyon, berry grower 
r Rupert Stephens has applied his own 
special' brand of magic to coarse, 
gravelly soil that was raw bushland 
less than four years ago. The miracle- 
» working genie was sawdust, used as a 
mulch; and the horticultural wonder- 
■ land created became “Berry Paradise” 

. —home of the Goldstream everbearing 
strawberry. 

In Stephens’ own words, “On my 
farm sawdust is the slave that saves 
7 me from hundreds of hours of weeding 
and cultivating. Shielded by a carpet 
of sawdust, millions of earthworms 
work for me the year around, safe 
from extremes of heat, drought and 
frost.” 

Like a natural showcase the land 
i rises from the busy highway in three 
short benches, each in plain view of 
passers-by. It was the location that 
decided Stephens and his wife to go 
ahead with their plans for a large, 
attractive drive-in berry market that 
would enable them to sell their prod¬ 
ucts directly to the public. Today 
crowds of motorists draw in at the 
blue-roofed stand where Gwen 
Stephens presides; some to buy ber¬ 
ries some just to see the sawdust, 
others to relax in the little picnic- 
playground Rupert has fixed up in a 
grove of shade trees. Enough visitors 
come buying, to use the en’ire output 
of these seven intensively cropped 
acres, and keep a summer picking staff 


of about ten girls constantly on the go. 

“At the height of berry season cars 
jam into the stand so tightly we can’t 
get in or out ourselves,” Mrs. Stephens 
said, “Even sightseeing buses stop to 
conduct tours through the place.” 

The natural showcase effect of 
Berry Paradise has been comple¬ 
mented by the window-dressing 
talents of its owners. Against a golden 
carpet of sawdust, orderly rows of 
strawberries stand out, framed by 
rows of raspberries, boysenberries, 
logans, and cascades trained upon 
high, wire trellises. In vivid contrast 
is the bright blue trim of the stand 
and playground, and that of the 
Stephenses’ low modern bungalow, 
perched on the highest bench, back 
of the fields. 

Rupert’s conversion to sawdust cul¬ 
ture came only after many years of 
berry farming “the hard way,” on a 
rocky farm farther up the island. 
Every year he had faithfully adhered 
to conventional spring and fall plow- 
ings, breaking off and destroying the 
young feeding roots of his plants as 
he drove up and down his berry 
rows. Nevertheless, the sight of rocks, 
roots, and earthworms being thrown 
up on the surface by his cultivator 
occasioned some heavy thinking, as 
did his steadily declining yields. 

“By 1936 I got tired of this annual 
rock crop and decided to cover them 
up instead of dig them up,” Stephens 
said. “The results spoke for them¬ 
selves, and I’ve been a confirmed 
mulcher ever since.” (over) 



Hitch a rugged McCormick WD-9 or W-9 tractor to your big, heavy-duty 
implements and go. You’ll finish those time-killing drawbar jobs faster 
than ever before. You’ll save on fuel, manpower and maintenance. 
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T HE first mulch Rupert tried was 
two or three inches of marsh hay 
and straw, spread between his rasp¬ 
berry canes. By the following May 
the rows were waist high in grass and 
grain, from seed brought in with the 
mulch. But yield results were spec¬ 
tacular. Money spent to pull weeds 
was returned with interest by a record 
berry crop of over ten tons per acre. 
To add to his satisfaction, Stephens 
noted his fields had weathered a 
rather inclement season free of rocks, 
dust, or mud. Convinced that mulch¬ 
ing was the answer, he now concen¬ 
trated on finding a mulch more suited 
to his needs. 

During the fall and winter months 
he had large quantities of bracken 
fern gathered from nearby logged-over 
areas and spread on his fields. By 
1939 every crop on the farm was 
under a permanent mulch, including 
small fruits, asparagus, rhubarb, and 
tree fruits. 

Resulting yields left nothing to be 
desired, but to gather and spread the 
fern was costing up to $200 an acre 
per year. Furthermore, the approach- 


sudden flash fires almost impossible, 
he reasoned. 

“Even these small experiments of 
mine were looked on with horror by 
neighbors and friends,” he smiled. 
“They said sawdust would poison the 
soil.” 

Leaves of plants grown in soil that 
has had sawdust mixed with it gen¬ 
erally become yellowed and mangy- 
looking. Science has discovered this 
doesn’t mean the plants have been 
“poisoned,” but are merely starved for 
vital leaf-growing nitrogen. When any 
woody plant substance comes into 
intimate contact with the ground it 
encourages the growth of soil bac¬ 
teria to the point where they start 
to consume reserves of soil nitrogen 
needed for the growing crop. 

Fully aware of this, the Stephenses 
took special care to prevent sawdust 
from mixing with their soil. They 
found that even when laid on the sur¬ 
face as a mulch, it stimulated bac¬ 
teria growth to some extent, and had ' 
to be counteracted by liberal doses of 
nitrogen. Their crops were now bring¬ 
ing from $1,000 to $2,000 an acre. In 




Top: Rupert Stephens among his strawberries, where forest cover was three 
years ago, while Mrs. Stephens is on duty at the roadside stand (below). 


ing war and its attendant labor short¬ 
age indicated that costs would 
increase. 

In his search for the ideal mulch 
Rupert experimented with about a 
dozen materials, among them pine 
needles,, maple leaves, leaf mold, 
shredded paper, and cardboard. All of 
them gave good results, but each one 
posed its own particular problem. 
Prime drawback to paper and card¬ 
board mulches was the fire hazard 
they created. 

“We used to lie awake at night 
worrying about it,” Gwen Stephens 
confided. “A carelessly flung match in 
that tinder-dry cover would’ve wiped 
us out.” 

By this time Rupert was using a bit 
of sawdust, as he states “cautiously, 
and on a small scale.” Being in a lum¬ 
bering district, there were scattered 
piles of it all over the area, crying to 
be used. Apart from its availability, 
slow-burninu sawdust would make 


place of $200 an acre to gather and 
lay their mulch, costs had been 
whittled down to from $40 to $75. 
By 1947 all the Stephens crops were 
under a permanent carpet of sawdust. 

No wonder Rupert called sawdust 
his slave. Apart from the plowing, har¬ 
rowing, and weeding saved, his ber¬ 
ries were free of dust and grit. Too, 
in the wintertime, instead of the usual 
depressing grey landscape, the fields 
presented a rich patchwork of color. 

“Every year I see my contempor¬ 
aries using bigger, and better machines, 
expending gas and oil to destroy vital 
fibre and humus,” Stephens said, 
“while I’ve reduced my machinery 
to a couple of aluminum wheelbar¬ 
rows and a small truck. Please bear in 
mind, however, I refer to fruit, vege¬ 
table, and flower growing only,” he 
hastened to add. “I can’t see a place 
for sawdust culture in large-scale 
farming onerations.” 
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A BOUT this time Rupert and Gwen ety of everbearing strawberry, and 

decided they’d like to make a new only recently released some cuttings 

start in an entirely new area, using to an Oregon grower so the strain 

the experience gained to develop “the could be propagated there. Gold- 

perfect dream berry farm.” In a little streams bear continuously from June 1 

over three years, Berry Paradise has to the end of October. The tendency 

become just that. Located amid the of sawdust culture to cause plants to 

wild, unspoiled scenery of the Gold- mature later is used to advantage at 

stream area, it is now a mecca for Berry Paradise with some crops to 

tourists and plant breeders from all capture the off-season market. 

over the continent. , , . .. . , 

Mulching is common practice today 

The Stephenses were determined to all over Vancouver Island, to conserve 
use their new-found plant culture vital moisture during dry summer 
light from the start. Convinced that months. Now that sufficient informa- 
plowing was unnecessary, they didnt tion is available on how to handle it, 
plow. After a bulldozer had cleared sawdust has become the number one 
and levelled the benches, they mulch because of its abundance and 
manured the soil heavily to provide cheapness. Many growers have been 
the bacteria generally lacking in converted to sawdust culture by a 
newly cleared land. Strawberry plants visit to Berry Paradise, 
were planted by hand and covered . r 

with two to three inches of fresh gr ° Wmg P°P ulanty ° f SawduS J 

sawdust mulching is an event of great personal 

satisfaction to Rupert and Gwen 
These first p antmgs at Berry Para- St hens . And well it might be , for 

chse m March 1949 consisted of ever- thejr effort when added those of 

bearing varieties Anxious weeks of other tical farmers who have 

waiting for new leaves to push their w , m l gambled tbeir time and live . 

way up through the sawdust mantle ,, rr , . 

, j , , , , ., linood to try newer, more efficient 

were amply rewarded later, when the . , , . 

plants started bearing in good quan- gr ° wmg meth ° ds > comprise a real con- 

tity that first July. After an unbe- tribution to Canadian agriculture. In 

lievably successful summer, the a sense > these are pioneers of the 

Stephenses were still picking berries twentieth century—as deserving of the 

when a hard frost suspended opera- term as any migrating family that 

tions in early November. Rupert has battled its way across the Great Plains 

since developed his Goldstream vari- in a covered wagon. 
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The Starling Story 


These flying pests, imported from Europe, 
are flocking across the continent 

by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 

N OT long ago, an Alberta farmer America “to see if it would survive,” 
noticed some odd birds feeding as one put it. Ex-English poachers, 
in his yard. They were blackish- with memories of English moors, 
brown in color, with tints of purple ordered a few bunnies from home, 
and green when they turned in the just to get the rabbits “started” in 
sun, and about the same size as Australia. Crazy as it sounds, Shake- 
robins. He shot one and sent it to speare was indirectly responsible for 
the University of Alberta for identifi- the introduction of starlings to 
cation. The report: starlings—a bird America. 

unknown in North America less than In 1890; Eugene Schieffelin, a 

75 years ago. wealthy New York drug manufac- 

Today, thousands of miles from turer, conceived the notion of bring- 
where their immigrant ancestors ing to North America all the birds 
landed, starlings have come to Alberta mentioned in Shakespeare’s writings 
—“to stay” according to Prof. William —including, of course, the English 
Rowan, of the zoology department of starling. Sixty were brought to New 
the University of Alberta. This year York by ship and released in Central 
they have returned in greatly increas- Park. The following year, Schieffelin 
ing numbers, especially to the Irma brought forty more. The first two 
district. Where the “Alberta group” starlings to mate in the New World 
spends its winters is as yet a mystery, paid the American Museum of Natural 
but apparently they like the foothills History the somewhat dubious corn- 
province well enough to consider the pliment of nesting in the eaves of the 
trip worthwhile. Natural History Building. 

It is not so certain that Albertans Thus set up, the starlings pro¬ 

feel kindly toward them. Ebr while ceeded to take over in their usual 
these uninvited guests do a lot of aggressive manner. From New York 
good in consuming cutworms and they spread to major New England 
other insect pests, they are also no- cities, including Boston and Philadel- 
torious raiders of growing crops and phia. They “settled” the Great Lakes 
ripening small fruits—and when they region and moved west. They went 
move into an area, many native birds down the Mississippi Valley and 
are forced to get out. crossed the Rockies. They migrated 

Their story is like that of the carp nordl die border to eastern Canada 
—now the “gangster fish” of eastern and soudl *- be border to the sunny 
lakes and rivers; like that of the teem- ^ and ma ^ona. Today you can find 
ing rabbit hordes of Australia—which, them on the windswept shores of 
despite constant slaughter and inces- dul | SO j ba Y> and now dle y have 
sant poison-war campaign, have done Wf,r ked into the one starling-free 
more damage to Australian grasslands P r0VInce left - Alberta, 
and forests than any other animal Their migration has not been too 
plague in history. Fishing enthusiasts easy. Very early, people began to dis- 
were anxious to bring the carp to like them heartily, especially the great 
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concentrations in parks, on public 
buildings, under bridges (more than 
40,000 have been counted on one 
New York bridge at once) and their 
destructive raiding habits. In efforts to 
destroy or discourage them, farmers 
have blasted them with shotguns, 
exploded dynamite bombs in their 
roosts, trapped them with various 
“footpastes” and torn down their nests, 
year after year. The starling, however, 
could not be stopped. Today, no one 
can estimate the millions of starlings 
in America, but Dr. Frank M. Chap¬ 
man says they are, unquestionably, 
all descendents of Schieffelin’s original 
“'elite” breeding stock. 

Hated heartily though it is by many, 
others have come to admire the star¬ 
ling as a versatile, wary and extremely 
resourceful bird. Generally it prefers 
to nest in holes in trees; in Alberta, 
however, it seems to prefer grain ele¬ 
vators as a nesting site. (This year, 
Gerald Reber, of Irma, reported find¬ 
ing several starlings in a barn, one 
of which he managed to capture.) It 
is extremely prolific, brooding two or 
three times a year in parts of the 
country. Four to six eggs comprise 
the usual hatch. Normally a ground 
feeder, it has been observed, during 
bitter weather, straddling bushes to 
eat seeds; clinging to the rough bark 
of trees, seeking insects after the 
fashion of woodpeckers; entering 
barns to scrounge in the lofts, and 
even tearing apart the nests of other 
birds, hoping to find long-lost seeds 
in the linings. No wonder, say the 
experts, that it has been able to 
survive. 

In addition to aggressive and re¬ 
sourceful qualities, the starling has 
been endowed with the ability to 
think. In' a Chicago blizzard, star¬ 
lings were found roosting for the 
night on electric light bulbs that 
stayed lit all night long! Like crows 


and parrots, starlings are passerine 
birds, possessing a full set of voice 
muscles, but they are able to add to 
their vocabulary all the new bird calls 
within their orbit. Thus, observers 
have, found them mimicking as many 
as 78 species of native birds. They 
also have a sense of thrift: a starling 
will return to pick up grasses dropped 
during nest building, where other 
birds will forget it; and it will spend 
precious time seeking a single crumb 
dropped accidently in some inaccess¬ 
ible spot. 

The starling’s friends, and they in¬ 
clude officials of the U.S. Biological 
Survey, who took careful note of his 
eating habits, point him out as the 
most beneficial insect-eater we have. 
All during the nesting season, star¬ 
ling parents must be continually on 
the wing, finding food for the hungry 
young. Crickets, beetles, grasshop¬ 
pers, cutworms (in season) and spiders 
are dropped all day long into the open 
wedge-beaks of the babes—beaks that 
open automatically even when the 
young are asleep! And scarcely do 
these infants leave the nest than they 
are about the same business. 

Actually, their nuisance habits have 
been the worst complaint about the 
birds so far. One of their favorite New 
York roosts, for example, is the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Arts Building on 
swank Fifth Avenue. And there is 
no doubt that the arrival of the starling 
is quickly followed by the departure 
of such well-bred songsters as blue¬ 
birds, flickers and martins. 

Whether or not the starling will 
become a major Canadian pest, no 
one can yet forecast accurately. The 
danger, it would seem, lies in their 
terrific ability to reproduce . . . the 
moral of which is, man must be care¬ 
ful when he meddles with the balance 
of nature. 


Farm Problems in Mexico 

Mexican farmers are struggling to achieve 
a measure of economic stability 

by EMIL ZUBRYN 


M EXICAN agricultural produc¬ 
tion in the five-year period from 
1946 to 1951 rose to a new 
record high of 3,000,000,000 pesos 
in round figures (about $347,220,000), 
according to a report issued by Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, Nazario Ortiz 
Garza. Particularly spectacular gains 
were made in wheat production, with 
the state of Sonora alone reaching a 
peak of approximately 225,000 tons in 
this period. 

Cultivation of wheat began in 
Mexico in 1946, with a harvest of 
360,000 tons, and within five years 
this had been augmented by 88 per 
cent. Ortiz Garza estimated that 
wheat production for this year will be 
600,000 tons while national consump¬ 
tion stands at about 800,000 tons. He 
said that the deficit will be met in part 
by new plantings and free importa¬ 
tion of all additional amounts required. 

Earlier rains this year (the rainy 
season starts usually in late May or 
June) have benefited the nation’s 
agriculture, making possible sowing 
of corn, beans and other prime essen¬ 
tial foodstuffs. The plans for stepped 
up production of corn are working 
well, with the Bank of Small Farmers 


Credits and Agricultural Credit Bank 
financing 95 per cent of the current 
cultivation. 

The panorama for the 1952 agricul¬ 
tural crop, according to Ortiz Garza, 
is “very favorable,” even though there 
have been some “unusual” weather 
conditions such as delayed rains and 
hail storms. In the Chihuahua, Coa- 
huila and Nuevo Leon agricultural 
areas, with these states suffering 
droughts of catastrophic proportions 
last year, rains are normal this year. 
This will aid late crops of wheat, corn 
and beans. 

However, though the Secretary of 
Agriculture painted a rosy picture, 
Adrian Castrejon, president of the 
Frente Zapatista (Zapata Front, an 
agricultural organization fighting 
chiefly for country workers and small 
farmers), pointed out that now there 
are 600,000 campesinos (peasant 
farmers) who lack their own parcel of 
farming land, living in regions where 
government lands have been totally 
distributed. This vast army, said 
Castrejon, has no hope of owning its 
own small farm property. 

The problem is a grave one and the 
Frente Zapatista organization has sug- 
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gested to the government that the best 
solution would be for mass emigration 
of the rural workers from overpopu¬ 
lated country areas to new zones, 
establishing agricultural communities 
in non-exploited areas. This would 
open new vistas for Mexico’s agricul¬ 
ture, he said. 

This is a highly commendable altru¬ 
istic attitude. However, it does not 
take into account the stubborn ways 
of the campesinos themselves. The 
rural farmers are attached to their own 
insignificant spot of Mexico, which, 
whatever the misery, they call home. 
And they resent any government or 
private intrusion to move them from 
one area to another. A case in point is 
the fact that when the government 
went into the Tres Marias area (less 
than 30 kilometers from Mexico City), 
which is untillable due to complete 
erosion of the soil, and offered the 
farmers new lands in another state, 
only two out of every 100 invited, 
indicated that they might be willing 
to make the change. 

The fact is that the campesinos, 
aside from disliking to be uprooted 
from their homes, are extremely poor. 
It would not help them at all to be 
moved to the most fertile of fields, and 
then abandoned to building adobe 
homes anew, scraping together money 
for seeds and livestock and new farm 
implements. The truth is that none of 
them have the money for this and, if 
they are considered a good risk by the 
farm credit banks, then they fall hope¬ 
lessly into a vicious circle of debt for 
the rest of their lives. 

Admittedly, the agrarian problem in 
the country respecting these “farmless” 
families is a grave one, as Castrejon 
has insisted time and time again be¬ 
fore federal officials. However, it can¬ 
not be solved by merely giving the 
campesinos their own parcels of land. 
The campesinos in Mexico, if they 
are ever to attain economic stability, 
need much more—latest type farm 
implements and mechanized equip¬ 
ment to replace traditional but out¬ 
moded and ineffective plows and hand 
tools they now use; seeds; fertilizers; 
insecticides (and the knowledge of 
how to efficiently use these); and 
above all, ample, liberal credits at 
reasonable rates. If a program is in¬ 
stituted to assure the campesinos all 
of these essentials, then there will be 
no small-farm problem in Mexico. 

GRICULTURAL leaders are 
aware of the many abuses that 
exist in the Mexican farm picture 
today. Forward thinking large-scale 
farmers and farm organizations are 
also trying to do something to allevi¬ 
ate the situation. One of the most 
determined efforts is the current cam¬ 
paign of the Confederacion Nacional 
Cempesina (relational Small Farmers 
Federation), which is attempting to 
protect the interests of peasant farmers 
and small agricultural operators. 

The Federation has taken as its first 
task, the improvement of conditions 
for rice growers and is embarked on 
an aggressive campaign to achieve a 
three-point program: (1) The or¬ 
ganization of sales co-operatives for 
the control and management of rice 
harvests as a medium to stabilize 
prices at “just” levels and eliminate 
the “excessive” profits of middlemen; 
(2) Fight for the revoking of local 
taxes, state and municipal, which are 


termed unconstitutional by the Fed¬ 
eration in many cases; (3) Obtain the 
complete mechanization of rice cul¬ 
tivation. 

This program was decided upon 
after studies undertaken by Marcelino 
Murrieta, president of the Technical 
Council of the Federation showed that 
purchasers of rice crops were making 
tremendous profits on their invest¬ 
ments, without any of the risks of 
growers, and further manipulating 
purchase prices for their own benefit. 
This situation, prevalent in the states 
of Morelos, Puebla, Guerrero and 
Veracruz (principal rice growing 
centers) is due chiefly to the fact that 
rice farmers lack mills and are 
obliged to sell their products to in¬ 
dustrialists who have this equipment. 
The complaint has been made that 
at times prices paid to growers were 
below actual cultivation costs. 

Unjust taxation is another evil and 
for all that growers are only legally 
supposed to pay five per cent of the 
value of their harvest to local authori¬ 
ties, the actual taxation runs 15 per 
cent and even higher in some areas. 

The Federation decried the lack of 
a solid front on the part of rice pro¬ 
ducers, for the sale of their harvests, 
thus permitting large-scale speculation 
in this grain. Cited as to the satisfac¬ 
tory results which can be obtained 
from organization, was the organiza¬ 
tion of the small farmers of the Yaqui 
Valley in the state of Sonora. The 
co-operative rice sales group has 
been organized and operating for sev¬ 
eral years, bringing a remunerative 
return to growers and making rice 
available to the public at sensibly low 
prices. 

T HE Federation would like to see 
the co-operative sales idea ex¬ 
tended to all rice growing areas in the 
country, and it is working to this end 
at the present time. The co-operatives 
will be in a better position to bargain 
for bank credits for the purchase of 
rice mills, farm implements and 
machinery, and above all they will be 
a united front against speculations in 
rice. The Federation is further advo¬ 
cating fixed prices for rice in each 
producing region, and investigations 
to arrive at just figures are now going 
on. 

Finally, the Federation is seeking to 
inaugurate a plan for the drilling of 
water holes, the acquisition of pump¬ 
ing equipment, solar dryers, and grain 
warehouses. The drive for rice cul¬ 
tivation reform is spurred by the fact 
that national consumption of the grain 
per individual stands 5.510 kilograms 
a year, and is growing. Plans also call 
for an intense campaign, reaching 
rural and urban areas alike, specifying 
the nutritive value of rice. The pub¬ 
licity campaign has for its purpose 
wider acceptance of rice as a food 
product in Mexican homes and greater 
national production. 

Once the rice situation is resolved, 
Federation officials will attack on 
other agricultural fronts, to eliminate 
existing evils and make the lot of 
farmers throughout the nation more 
economically secure than it is today. 
Organization is the key to achieve 
these ends, and the Federation is 
working unceasingly to instill the ad¬ 
vantages of united co-operation in 
what has been a very disorganized 
agricultural production program. 


BOTTLE-FED 

BABIES 

If your baby is bottle-fed.be sure to watch 
little bowels closely. Mother’s milk has a 
natural laxative effect which helps take care 
of baby’s need. Lacking this, a bottle-fed 
baby often gets fretty, feverish and suffers 
constipation and upset stomach. Let Baby’s 
Own Tablets help you keep baby’s bowels 
on schedule—sweeten upset stomach—relieve 
feverishness and teething troubles. No 
“sleepy” stuff — no dulling _ effect. Easily 
crushed to a powder, if desired. Don’t let 
your baby suffer — get Baby’s Own Tablets 
today at your druggist. Only 30tf. 



Do You Know 
About This Newer 
Effective Technique 

FOR 

FEMININE HYGIENE? 

Greaseless Suppository Assures 
Hours of Continuous Action. 

Send for FREE Book! 

Young wives everywhere are turning 
to Zonitors. This daintier yet ever- 
so-effeclive technique for intimate 
feminine cleanliness is so important 
for married happiness, health, after 
periods and always as a protection 
against an odor—far graver than 
bad breath or body odor. 

Zonitors come ready for immediate 
use! No embarrassing mixing or 
clumsy apparatus needed. These 
greaseless, stainless vaginal suppos¬ 
itories release the same powerful 
type of germ-killing and deodorizing 
properties as world-famous zonite 
and continue to do so for hours; 
Positively non-irritating. Absolutely 
safe to tissues. 

What Zonitors Do 

Zonitors eliminate odor. They help 
guard against infection and kill 
every germ they touch. You can 
depend on Zonitors to immediately 
kill germs. A perfect answer to women 
who have long desired daintier yet 
effective hygiene. 

-NEW! FREE!- 

Send coupon for new book revealing 
all about these intimate physical facts. 
Zonitors, Dept. CG-9522, 

Ste. Therese^Quebec. 

Name.. 

Address...... 


City.Prov. 
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“I’m an expert, 
I picked 



sheets” 


• The very first time I picked up a luxurious 
“Tex-Made” sheet . . . felt its built-in quality . . . 
Compared it with other sheets ... I found that 
dollar-for-dollar “Tex-made” offered everything 
. . . better looks, finer quality, greater value. 
Remember, Canada’s standard of quality in 
sheets and pillow slips is identified by the 
“T’ex-mide” trade mark . . . look for it next 
time you are buying sheets and slips. 



DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Home on the Seine 


A Wyoming author who knows the real thing describes an imitation\ 
by CHARLES J^BELDEN 



ONSIEUR le cowboy rides 
again, not where the “deer and 
the antelope play,” but in far- 
off gay Paree through the Bois de 
Boulogne, past sidewalk cafes and 
around the Eiffel Tower. To the 
accompaniment of ear-splitting “Yip- 
pees” and pounding hoofs these riders 
of the boulevards create wide-eyed 
amazement among the Sunday 
strollers of the Champs Elysees. 

These Paris cowboys are not trans¬ 
planted buckaroos from foreign shores 
but are all native-born Frenchmen of 
this 2,000-year-old “City of Light.” 
To parody the well-known rhyme 
there’s the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker” but in this case the 
candlestick-maker happens to be M. 
Gelot, director of a fashionable hat 
shop on the Place Vendome just across 
from the Hotel Ritz. Then there is 
Buckaroo Andre Desvignes, owner of 
one of the older, truly French restau¬ 
rants called “Le Relais de la Belle 
Aurore” which translated means “The 
Post House of the Beautiful Dawn.” 
Probably, if the restaurant had not 
come down through innumerable gen¬ 
erations Desvignes would like to call 
it “The Chuck Wagon.” 

This group of cowboy - crazy 
Parisians have called themselves the 
“Club Hippique du Lasso” or in plain 
English, “Club of the Lassoing Horse¬ 
men.” Genial, greying artist of the 
old school, Joe Hamman, founded the 
club in 1948 and is the only member 
who has ever been farther west than 
the banks of the river Seine. Away 
back in 1904 Monsieur le President 
Hamman spent half a year in the 
Wild West, was befriended by Buffalo 
Bill and on his return to France he 
wrote a book on his experiences called 
“Sur La Piste Des Bisons” (On the 
Buffalo Trail). Hamman was so im¬ 
bued with the glamour and romance 
of the West that he wrote numerous 
articles for French publications and 
children’s books on cowboy life and 
the Indians. In addition to his literary 
and artistic activities cowboy Joe en¬ 
gaged in producing western “horse 
operas” in Europe, under the screen 
name of Arizona Bill. 

The prime requisite for member¬ 
ship in this cowboy riding club is the 


possession of authentic western riding 
equipment from ten-gallon hat, cow- 
boy-style shirt, a true stock saddle, 
Levi Strauss blue jeans, down to high- 
heeled boots and spurs. The acquisi¬ 
tion of these items of western attire 
is not easy for these would-be cow¬ 
boys in Paris, as ways and means for 
securing them from America are 
limited and present many difficulties. 

Some of these “play cowboys” have 
their own horses but others rent their 
mounts from a riding stable near the 
Bois de Boulogne. They all take keen 
pleasure in caring for their horses, 
keeping their saddles and bridles oiled 
and polished after every ride. The 
technique of “ropin’ and ridin’ ” in true 
western style has been gleaned from 
“rootin,’ tootin,’ shootin’ ” Wild West 
movies and from countless volumes 
of cowboy pulp magazines from 
America. Many long hours are spent 
in mastering the intricacies of spin¬ 
ning a lariat, and some of the more 
expert can really swing a “wicked 
loop.” 

And so the spirit of the Old West 
still lives (in modified form) on the 
banks of the Seine and around the 
Eiffel Tower, reincarnated in these 
ordinarily serious - minded business 
and professional men of Paris. 

At the end of a perfect day of play¬ 
ing cowboy these “Buckaroos of the 
Bois de Boulogne” head back to their 
“menage” (stable) singing “Git Along 
Little Dogie,” “Home on the Range” 
and other familiar cowboy ditties. 
After their ponies have been brushed 
and bedded down “Les Amis du Far 
West” (The Friends of the Far West) 
gather around to swap stories and 
partake of an aperitif (a drink un¬ 
known to cowboys of the West), 
before returning to their prosaic call¬ 
ings and their respective homes on 
the Seine. 


Parisian “cotvboys” ki-ying near the Eiffel Tower. 
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The Deer 

“To him who, in the love of nature, holds Communion with her 
visible forms, she speaks a various language.”—William C. Bryant 

by ROBERT H. NICHOLS 


A FEW years ago when- I lived 
in the northern part of Sas¬ 
katchewan, hunting season was 
much looked forward to. A week be¬ 
fore, out would come the guns to be 
oiled, and knives were sharpened in 
anticipation of the dressing out of the 
deer I would shoot. Day after day I 
would tramp miles and feel greatly 
cheered at night if I had seen even 
a fresh track during the day’s hunt¬ 
ing. But things have changed and 
I’m not just sure which way. 

My wife and I decided we had 
lived in one place long enough, so 
we tried to decide where to move 
next. We had been East and about 
the only direction we could go 'was 
West. So we came to British Colum¬ 
bia. The main thing that attracted 
me to B.C. was the deer feeding along 
the highway as we came into Creston 
Valley. I thought to myself that here, 
indeed, was the hunter’s paradise. 

We bought a small farm of ten 
acres and made sure it was far enough 
out and the country still rugged, yet 
not so far but what we could get in 
and out easily. Well, we moved in 
and I bought two new guns and three 
hunting knives and prepared to take 
down the population of the B.C. deer. 
We moved into our new place in June 
and the hunting season didn’t open 
until September 30, so I had to con¬ 
tain my murderous tendencies and 
content myself with strolls up the 
mountains, and watching the habits of 
my future roasts and steaks. 

I gradually found out that the 
stories I had heard had not been 
exaggerated. Deer would peer in my 
windows, and eat my young fruit trees, 
nor could they be frightened away for 
any length of time by dogs, or chased 
away by the blasts of a double-bar¬ 
relled shotgun. They loved my alfalfa 
fields and would graze in the yard. 

Hunting season finally came and 
I went out full of hope, my mouth 
watering for the fat, juicy steaks I had 
seen every day in my own door yard. 

The woods were bare and silent. 
Nothing stirred among the tall trees 
of the mountain slopes; and the 
secluded valleys were inhabited by 
calmly feeding does and wide-eyed 
fawns. The bucks had disappeared 
from the sight of man. I walked 
double my Saskatchewan mileage—not 


in a straight line but up and down— 
and I finally shot my first buck. I was 
so thin and run down by this time 
that it was entirely eaten before I 
could manage to hunt further. 

That was my last buck of the 
season. The deer must have read my 
mind the rest of the season, for I had 
given up in disgust by the end of 
October. I had hardly put my gun 
away before the deer were back in the 
door yard again. They ate my peas 
and beets, but disturbed nothing else, 
so I decided that in time we might 
live peacefully together. 

That winter the deer roamed the 
orchard below me and were slaugh¬ 
tered by the farmers because they 
did much damage to the young fruit 
trees. They never touched any of 
mine, though they travelled by them 
every night. 

The following spring there were 
many faces missing in the familiar 
herds that came back to our alfalfa 
field; and they had lost their fearless 
ways. They used to walk out of the 
bush and start in eating without both¬ 
ering to inspect the field and the sur¬ 
rounding country, but now one doe 
would cautiously step out into the 
field and at every step would watch 
and listen. After everything looked 
safe to her she would call the fawns 
out to feed with her. Feed was still 
scarce and some of them would go 
right in the hay shed and eat their 
fill. I didn’t mind, because it had 
been a hard winter. 

The more I saw of the does and 
fawns, the. less desire I had to shoot 
them. They are beautiful animals, and 
unless they do a lot of damage, they 
are welcome to stay. This year they 
seem more shy than ever, but when 
they come out in the field to graze I 
talk to them; and while at first they 
ran, now they watch with sharp ears 
erect and only seem a little nervous. 
When they are having their fawns 
we do not see them about much; 
but they come back and when they 
do they are not met by flaming gun, 
because these have been put away 
for good. Perhaps I am getting soft¬ 
hearted, but a live group of deer, 
quietly grazing, is a beautiful sight 
to me, and I hope they will always 
be with us. 



Modess 


with petal-smooth 
luxury fabric 
instead of gauze 


More Absorbent! 


Stronger! Safer! 


Never in the development of the sanitary napkin 
has there been such a step forward as new petal- 
smooth Modess. 

Now—in place of flimsy, ravelly gauze—Modess 
is covered with a luxurious new fabric. A wonder- 
fabric of rayon and cotton that’s softer than gauze 
—yet firmer and stronger. 

More absorbent! More protective ! Glori¬ 
ously chafe-free! Thousands of women say 
the new petal-smooth Modess is the most comfort¬ 
able, most protective napkin they’ve ever worn. 
Now on sale wherever sanitary napkins are 
sold—in Regular, Super and Junior absorben¬ 
cies, in packages of 12’s and 48’s. 


Only Modess has 
this new petal-smooth covering! 



Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 


VAY ttWW/ 





With a DIAMOND Iron Re¬ 
moval Filter you'll have no 
more rust spots on your 
clothes! Water is crystal 
clear, palatable. Send for 
free descriptive book. 


^OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

(Dept. C) MANITOBA 
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that you'll always be proud of 
. . . with gleaming white 
enamel finish that’s easy to 


keep clean. 


laAJU) . 


that will keep your Findlay 
right up-to-date for years to 
come, such as . . . 

Big, roomy 18” oven with two- 
position door 

Porcelain enamelled oven- 
easy to clean 
Rust proof enamel flues 
Large warming oven drawer 
Available with high shelf in¬ 
stead of closet, and with built- 
in electric attachment instead 
of reservoir. 


For small kitchens —see the beautiful 
Findlay METEOR, with 16" oven. 


See these modern models at your Findlay dealer's, or write for literature to — 


FIND LAYS LIMITED • Carleton Place, Ontario 




Joe the Barber 

Continued from page 9 

Joe took one look, swallowed hard 
and said he had to go out to lunch 
and George would give her a haircut. 
As it was then going on for three 
o’clock, the excuse fell pretty flat, but 
it was the only one Joe could lay 
tongue to at the moment. 

Myrnie just gave him 1 a look, and 
smiled. 

“Don’t tell me you’re afraid to cut 
my hair, Joe,” she said. 

“Heck, no!” Joe blustered, and he 
put his hands on Myrnie’s thick blond 
mop, and that was it. 

I went out and snickered about it 
to Sid, never thinking how George 
was going to get tied into it all, or 
how—on a spring day with the green 
buds bursting and the crocuses out 
and the early tulips showing against 
the sunny southern wall of the 
Masonic Temple, the pay-off was to 
come. At the time it just seemed to 
me George’s chance to get a laugh 
or two back. I’m not sure that George 
did get a laugh out of it. He never 
laughed at people in trouble and any¬ 
one could see that Joe had stepped 
into a peck of it. 

F OR perhaps six weeks his affair 
with Myrnie was the talk of 
Cranesville, and by then he’d had 
rather more than enough of her. He 
tried to get out from under and the 
roof fell in on him, Myrnie’s mother 
pulling out the posts. 

From being a bemused man Joe the 
barber became a desperate one. The 
woman never let up on him. She 
would berate him in private and in 
public, especially in public. At mere 
sight of her in the offing he’d break 
out in a cold sweat. He couldn’t sleep, 
and his nerves were shot. People 
began to sit around waiting for George 
to shave them, not fancying getting 
nicked by Joe’s unsteady hands. 

Something had to be done, and it 
was then Joe came up with his big 
one. It' hit Cranesville like a minor 
hurricane. He invented for himself a 
wife; a wife who had been for years 
in an institution, and whom he had 
wrongfully forgotten for these two 
bemused months. He said he’d never 
mentioned her before because you 
just don’t talk about that kind of 
thing. To hear Joe talk about this 
mentally unbalanced wife of his who 
bore his name and commanded his 
loyalty would break your heart and 
bring tears to your eyes. He gave her 
such a build-up that he almost began 
to believe in her himself, and a lot 
of people did who had no way of 
checking up Joe’s history prior to 
his coming to Cranesville. But not 
Myrnie’s mother. 

All Cranesville waited now to see 
what she would do. They talked it 
over bridge tables, and on street cor¬ 
ners men made bets on it. They 
figured she’d end up by bullying and 
badgering Joe into marrying Myrnie. 
There’d come a point—the way it was 
going—when Joe would break down 
and give up the fight. I guess Joe felt 
that way, too; and the only possi¬ 
bility he could see of getting shed of 
her and into the clear was somehow 
to have her believe his story. 

That was where George came in. 
The idea must have come like a 
flash of light to Joe, and he didn’t wait 
at all. He went straight to Myrnie’s 


mother—something that took a bit of 
doing—and he said it wasn’t fair she 
shouldn’t believe him, and if she 
wouldn’t believe him, would she be¬ 
lieve George? 

I suppose no greater compliment 
was ever paid George than to have ^ 
her hesitate hardly at all, and then 
say, “If George Hill says it’s so, I’d 
believe it.” 

Joe came back walking on air 
because he’d seen her shaken at last. 

If he could get by this, he was in the 
clear. 

The rest was up to George. He 
would wait for the psychological 
moment and break it gently but very 
firmly to George what was required ' 
of him. But time and tide, and women 
like Myrnie’s mother, wait for no man. 

Sid and I got wind of it outside A 
Spatz’ store. We’d gone hunting 
adventure, which isn’t far to find for 
any hoy in' April. We hadn’t a thought ' 
of George then, even when we passed j 
the Chinaman’s and Mrs. Baker’s 
boardinghouse where the windows 
were open and the faded curtains j 
flapping in the spring wind, and Mrs. 
Baker and her hired help were shak¬ 
ing things out. We were wondering 
if we’d ever get enough money to buy ^ 
an outboard motor like the one in 
Spatz’ window when Myrnie and her 
mother came by, talking pretty loudly, 
and we heard the thing that set us 



“When the poultry market goes up, I 
get an atvful pain in the neck.” i 


off for Joe’s Barber Shop like a couple 
of rabbits, but stopping breathlessly 
to tip off a few people as we ran. J 
When we got there, George was 
sweeping up the floor after a cutting, , 
and Llew Holtman had just climbed , 
into Joe’s chair for a shave, and got 
partly lathered-up. 

I N a town like ours news travels fast, £ 
and pretty soon the place began f 
to fill up, until Joe asked, “What’s 
this, a mob scene?” and then it must 
have come to him and he went kind ; 
of sickly and said. “Is that demented 
woman coming here?” and I said, 
“Yes, sir—me and Sid—” and Joe the 4 
barber said, “Damn and double | 
damn,” and he stopped lathering Llew 
and went straight over and told 
George what it was all about. He put 
a hand on George’s shoulder and said, 
“George Hill, you see me through this 
business and I’ll never lay a mean 
tongue on you again, and come Satti- 
day you’ll draw twelve dollars from 
now on.” We all waited for George’s 
answer, and at last he said, “Please 
leave me out of this, Joe;” and Joe 
took a quick look out the window and 
the sweat stood out on him. George 
just stood there shaking his head sadly 
and saying he wished a lot he could 
do something, and if there was any¬ 
thing else he could do for Joe, why, 
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he knew he’d only have to name it; 
but George said it the way a man 
does who knows he’s on the spot. And 
suddenly Joe blew up. 

“Damn you, George,” he shouted. 
“You do this little favor for me or 
you’re through. So help me, if you 
don’t, I’ll fire you so damn fast you 
won’t know what hit you.” 

And then there wasn’t time for any 
more talk, because the door opened 
and Myrnie’s mother came tromping 
in with Myrnie herself in tow. 

All of us, except Llew Holtman, 
who just had to lie there in the tilted 
chair, half lathered, had backed 
through the curtains into the pool¬ 


room; and you ' could have cut the 
hush with a knife. 

Myrnie’s mother hardly gave Joe 
so much as a look. It was George she 
was after and to him she spoke. 

“George Hill,” she said, “this man” 
—and she recognized Joe’s presence 
with a jerk of the thumb—“says you 
know he has a sick wife back East. 
Is that true or false?” 

I clung to one of the faded mul¬ 
berry curtains, peering round, and to 
this day I remember the smell of it— 
a smell of dust and stale smoke and 
barber’s perfume and hair tonic. I 
remember thinking how awful it 
would be if George got fired and we’d 


never come here again to get our hair 
cut by him, and maybe he’d have to 
give up his room at Mrs. Baker’s and 
his meals at the Chinaman’s, and 
somebody else would inherit his white 
coat and sweep up the hair cuttings, 
and it’d never be the same again. I 
remember thinking, too, with a kind 
of youthful sophistry, how only a few 
simple words would do the trick, and 
wouldn’t that be better for everyone, 
after all; and I almost willed George 
to say them. 

Then George put up a hand and 
scruffed his ring of hair, and he looked 
at Joe and at Myrnie and at Myrnie’s 
mother. 
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“I’m sure awful sorry about this,” 
he said, “but I just can’t say what 
isn’t so. I guess Joe here’s made a kind 
of mistake about my knowing.” 

Myrnie’s mother gave Joe a look 
that wilted him. She said, “Thank you, 
George Hill,” and then she looked at 
Joe again, and said, “That’ll be all for 
now. Come, Myrnie,” and they both 
went out, and I don’t think anybody 
bothered much to notice how Myrnie 
walked or how she wore her clothes. 

Nobody spoke, or even shifted their 
feet. 

Then George said, “I’m sorry, Joe. 
I had to say the truth. You know that, 
Joe.” 


NOW, TIDE WASHES CLOTHES 



THAN YOU CAN BLEACH THEM! 

TIDE alone washes 
than any other washing product 
with a bleach added 1 

YOU HAVE TO SEE IT TO BELIEVE IT! And you can see it! You can see how 
much whiter Tide alone washes your clothes than any other washing 
product with a bleach added! No matter what bleach and washing 
product you use in your wash water . . . your clothes won’t come out 
so white as they will with Tide alone! Amazing new laboratory tests 
prove it—get Tide and prove it for yourself! 

SAVES MONEY! SAVES CLOTHES! You’ll never need to bleach again, 
except for stubborn stains. So you’ll save the money you used to spend 
on regular washday bleaching. And clothes last longer with Tide’s 
gentle, no-bleach action, because there’s no chance for too much bleach 
or too harsh a bleach to weaken fabrics. Get Tide . . . save money on 
clothes . . . save money on bleaches! 

CLEANER CLOTHES, TOO! Tide gets clothes cleaner than any soap of any 
kind. Canadian women have proved it themselves! No soap known will 
get out so much grimy dirt, yet leave clothes so free of dulling film! 
There’s never been anything like Tide for washday miracles. There’s 
still nothing like Tide! 


SO MILD FOR HANDS! SO SAFE 
FOR COLORS! SO THRIFTY TOO! 

YES! With all its cleaning and whitening action, Tide has 
an amazing new mildness. In fact, no other washday 
product is milder on hands than Tide! 

ACTUALLY BRIGHTENS COLORS! For dramatic proof of 
Tide’s wonderful safety, watch soap-dulled colors come 
brighter after just one Tide wash. Tide really cares for 
clothes and colors just as it does for your hands. 

AND TIDE IS SO THRIFTY TO USE! Such a little Tide makes 
such oceans of rich, long-lasting suds... goes so far in 
hardest water, it’s a miracle of economy. 


NO OTHER WASHING PRODUCT CAN PROMISE ALL THIS! 

Washes clothes 

WHITER 

than you can bleach them! 


Gets clothes 

CLEANER 

than any other washing product 
sold in all Canada! 


MILDER 

for hands than any other leading "detergent”! 

NO WONDER TIDE IS CANADA’S FAVORITE WASHING PRODUCT! 


°sts ciOlHtS 
THAH AMY SOAP*. 

for ' 


THE WASH TEST PROVES IT! 


ITS HARD TO BELIEVE 
BUT IT'S TRUE! 
yOU CAN SEE 



TIDE gets clothes WHITER—with no bleach ! 

Take any washing product you like—make your suds and 
add your bleach—then wash a load of white clothes. Wash 
a second load in Tide suds alone . . . then compare the two 
loads. The Tide-washed clothes will be so much whiter, 
you’ll be amazed! From now on, you needn’t bother with 
bleaching, except for stubborn stains. 
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Joe took quite a while to speak; his 
voice sounded tight and knotted in 
his throat. 

“I told you how it’d be,” he said. 
“You’re fired. As of now. Get out.” 

I N a kind of daze George Hill took 
off his white barber’s coat with'its 
careful mendings and put it away on 
a shelf where they kept things like 
that. He pulled on his own jacket 
slowly, and as slowly reached down 
his hat from the peg. 

Sid nudged me and gulped, and I 
gave him a prod, gulping a bit myself, 
because everything was ended now 
and we’d never come here again and 
find George, with that friendly smile 
welcoming us. In that moment I hated 
Joe the barber, as only a boy can hate 
—a pure kind of hatred, pure with the 
indignation that only the young and 
still innocent in heart can feel; and 
when I saw the look on his face I 
hated him still more. He had been 
watching George with a kind of 
unbelief, as if he couldn’t quite credit 
anybody giving up anything that 
meant as much as this job did to him, 
and all over a few words that could 
be so easily said; but now there was 
a kind of triumph in Joe’s face almost 
as if he was glad to see George being 
fired and leaving. 




“Grace, have you noticed the money 
we’ve been saving since ive got elec¬ 
tricity on the farm?” 

I was trying to figure it when some¬ 
one said, “Well, Joe, how’ll you handle 
those two females now?” 

Joe turned on the questioner. 

“Does it matter?” he said, and you’d 
think to hear him he’d lost his fear 
of them, and of anything. He lifted 
his hand and brought it down such a 
whack on the arm of the chair that 
Llew Holtman almost took off, lather 
and all. “My God,” Joe shouted, and 
it wasn’t like a curse at all, but like 
the sealing of something, as I remem¬ 
ber it now, thinking back on it all, 
“I guess this town can afford one guy 
who won’t sell out at any price. I 
guess we can afford that.” 

I knew then what George had 
meant about the very things a man 
poked fun at being the ones that 
meant most to him after all. And I 
knew, too, what the look on Joe’s 
face was; it was the look of a man 
who thinks he has stubbed his toe on 
a stone only to find he’s stumbled on 
a nugget, but I didn’t think of it in 
those words just then. 

I was listening, and Sid was listen¬ 
ing with me, to what Joe was saying. 

“You lads,” Joe, the barber, was say¬ 
ing, “run after him. Tell him I say if 
he s interested in a job there’s one 
open to him here just as long as he 
cares to work for a character like me.” 

Sid and I looked at each other. I 
grabbed Sid’s arm, and we ran. We 
ran, the breath tight in our young 
throats, under the budding trees, to 
catch George Hill and tell him. 
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«T 1FE is very funny—when you are young, or 
so it seemed to us. My older sister Bennetta 

-i— # and I used to make up stories and tell them 
to each other, to our younger sister, Alice, or any 
other member of the family who was willing to 
listen. Then we started writing them down. The 
tiny attic space in our one-storey bungalow, too 
small to be put to any other use, became our writing 
room. There we spent long hours studying and 
writing. We would read our stories aloud to each 
other and laugh merrily over the ways and pre¬ 
dicaments of our ‘characters.’ 

“I saved some of the pieces and copied them in 
longhand into an exercise book and showed them 
to my high school teacher. Miss Sigurbjorg Stefan- 
asson. Sometimes she would read one of my stories 
aloud to the class. That was the first real encourage¬ 
ment I had in writing. By the time I finished h gh 
school grades I had quite a fat exercise book filled 
with essays and stories. 

.- “Later, when after a year of teaching in a coun¬ 
try school, I joined the Gimli school staff and be¬ 
came a fellow-teacher of Miss Stefanasson, 1 con¬ 
fessed to her that I had copied out only the ‘least 
ridiculous stories’ for her. She laughed and said 
that she wished that she had been permitted to see 
the ‘funny stories’.” 

Kristine Benson Kristofferson, author of “Tanya,” 
was telling me, in a personal interview in her 
little home in Gimli, how she came to write a 
novel that was accepted by a publisher, and is now 
being serialized in The Country Guide. She had 
taken normal school training after finishing high 
school and taught for nine years. To her writing was 
still “fun.” She finds it relaxing. During the summer 
vacation of 1945 she occupied herself with writing 
Tanya. She wrote in longhand and finished the 
novel in about six weeks. The bulky manuscript lay 
in a bureau drawer for the next two years, being 
taken out for an occasional reading by herself or an 
interested friend. Kristine frankly admits she enjoys 
re-living the experiences of the characters she 
creates. Tanya and Joe were very real to her from 
the start and it was their love story she wanted to 
tell. She had the underlying theme of the story and 
the two main characters clearly in mind, when she 
commenced to write. The others, to put it in her 
own words “simply walked into the story.” They in 
turn enlisted her sympathies and became real 
people to her, as they do to her readers. 

She fitted them into a background, with which 
she is thoroughly familiar. Of course there is no 
such actual locale as Pelican Bay. But those who 
have lived along the shores of Lake Winnipeg for 
many years, or those who have visited, perhaps 
briefly, on summer holidays will be the first to say 
that the story is satisfying because it so accurately 
depicts the “atmosphere” of the area and the types 
and ways of the people. Those who live in other 
parts of Canada or in other lands, by reading the 
story, can be.ter “picture” life in a part of Manitoba. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gish Benson of Gimli are of Ice¬ 
landic origin. He was brought to Canada from 
Iceland, as a child of two years, while she arrived 
as a young girl of 17. Mr. Benson has spent his life 
along the shores of Lake Winnipeg working as a 
fisherman and carpenter. They had a family of four 
children, three girls and the youngest, a son, Harvey. 
Bennetta, the oldest girl, decided to be a nurse and 
entered Selkirk Hospital to take her training. A 
great sadness fell on the family when Bennetta died, 
before finishing her training course. Kristine and 
Alice became school teachers. 

As a teacher, Kristine lamented the lack of good 
entertainment material for school concerts. She told 
me: “We would get catalogues and order listed 
plays that seemed likely to suit our purposes, paying 
a dollar for a play and then find that it was not 
worth putting on. Then I thought that I would 
make a try at writing a play for my scholars to put 
on at (he annual Christmas concert. It was fun 
doing it and the children got quite a bit of enjoy¬ 
ment out of acting a play that their teacher had 


A personal interview with a young 
homemaker and mother throws some 
interesting sidelights on the talents and 
experiences that have combined in the 
making of a new writer upon the Cana¬ 
dian scene 

by AMY J. ROE 

written. It was so arranged that every child in the 
room had a part, no matter how small, perhaps just 
singing in the chorus. I worked some of the plays 
around old legends and one was about a family 
album. The parents were interested and came to 
see their children take their parts. During the eight 
years I taught in Gimli school, we had to repeat 
some of our Christmas concerts, two, three or more 
times to accommodate all who wanted to hear them. 
Some told me that they came more than once to the 
same concert.” 



Kristine Benson Kristofferson, author of “Tanya.” 


“You kept those plays in written form, I hope,” 
I said, realizing that once an author has something 
accepted for publication, other pieces of her writ¬ 
ing may be in demand later. 

“Oh yes, I finished them. I always must finish 
anything I start—and that holds true for writing as 
well as sewing. I suppose that it goes back to early 
home training. There may be six or eight of those 
old school plays stored away somewhere in a 
bureau drawer.” 

I N August, 1946, Kristine Benson was married to 
Harold Kristofferson. He had lived on a farm 
near Pinawa, Manitoba. His father is Norwegian 
and his mother Swedish. He served in the Army 
from 1942 to 1947. He was slated to take part in 
the winter Muskox Expedition, but a change of 
plans altered things at the last moment for him. 
His work with the Interim Army brought him to 
Gimli, where he has since remained, now being a 
civilian worker at the huge R.C.A.F. Training Sta¬ 
tion, located some few miles out of the town. 

The Kristoffersons now have three healthy, active 
and alert sons: Keith aged four, Kenneth, three, 
and Allan, two years. With their inheritance they 
can be truly described “Scandinavian,” to which 
their blond heads, skin coloring and robust little 


bodies give strong testimony. Their mother reads, 
writes and speaks the Icelandic language readily. 

For a year after her marriage Mrs. Kristofferson 
continued teaching. She likes housework, does all 
her own sewing and takes pride in picking and 
canning local fruit such as blueberries. With the 
arrival of her sons she found herself too completely 
absorbed in the management of her home and care 
of the babies to even think of “Tanya.” She was 
now so fully occupied with life and living, that she 
gave little thought to making up stories about other 
people’s lives. 

Alice, now Mrs. A. R. Pascoe, took the bulky 
manuscript of “Tanya” to her home in Winnipeg. 
She showed it to a teacher friend, Lillian Edwards, 
who also had secretarial experience. They enjoyed 
re-reading the story. Miss Edwards remarked that 
it was a pity that the story was not in a form more 
convenient for handling and said that it should be 
typed. She offered to make typewritten copies of 
it during off-work hours. Kristine received the typed 
manuscript in the fall of 1949. It now looked rather 
impressive and her interest in the story revived. 
Maybe she should sent it to a publisher I But she 
knew nothing about publishers and their ways. She 
felt that she knew very little about “how a book 
should be written.” She had little hope of ever 
seeing her story in print, but at least she might get 
some help from the criticism of her writing. 

T HEN one day, quite by chance, she came across 
a small notice in a daily newspaper announcing 
a $1,000 fiction award for 1950, offered by The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. She packaged the neatly 
typed manuscript and sent it off and waited. 

After the closing date of the contest, she received 
a letter to the effect that no Canadian novel sub¬ 
mitted had been judged worthy of the award for 
that year—but that “Tanya” was considered to be 
“among the best two stories submitted by Canadian 
writers.” The publishers were considering it as a 
possible book for sale in the fall of 1951, providing 
she would make some revisions. She protested that 
she was much too busy with her home and two 
small boys, now two and one years old and with 
“an expected arrival” to undertake any re-writing. 
The editor wrote again encouragingly about her 
“book” and urged her to further consider working 
over the story. 

Baby Allan arrived and had some digestive dis¬ 
turbances. It was not until he was two months old 
that his mother could possibly think of sitting down 
to writing again. A kind Icelandic neighbor volun¬ 
teered to come in and take care of the three little 
boys and do the housework and so permit Kristine 
to get on with the job. Miss Stefanasson, her former 
teacher, gave what help she could on construction 
and, later, with the task of proofreading. Neither 
had had any experience in preparation of copy for 
printing. 

By now, publishers’ terms had become household 
words with the Kristofferson family. Kristine 
chuckled as she told of how one morning, when she 
was busy with proof correction, Keith and Kenny 
demanded “manuscript and pencils for writing a 
book.” She gave them some sheets of paper and 
pencils and they retired to the living room. Shortly 
afterwards she heard three-year-old Keith say: 
“I’ve finished chapter one. I am going to write 
chapter two,” and younger Kenny’s voice echo the 
identical words enthusiastically. She turned from 
her work to see the two small boys, scribbling their 
version of “chapter two,” in pencil upon the living 
room wall. 

I CELANDERS have a great respect for achieve¬ 
ments in intellectual fields. When one of their 
race makes a distinctive contribution, or is honored, 
he or she is greeted with warm acclaim and a quiet 
pride, that is general yet intimate—almost as if the 
individual is drawn into a close family circle. When 
the news got about that Kristine Benson Kristoffer¬ 
son was to have a book (Please turn to page 85) 
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A miscellany of ideas concerned with sentiment and 
practical matters, presented by a variety of contributors 

a piece of garden for myself, and was patch, so intent are we upon look 
told that I could do whatever I wished at the stems, 
with it but that I must keep it tidy. T , r , r , , 

It was a rough piece next to a hedge * haV * * J^-leafed clover ’. bu 
and in the middle of it was a French did , n0t find k myself - If was given 
oak tree. Oh, those leaves! They were a P ™ ™ ho alwa y s f ems 

the curse of my small garden. I hated “ d hem with the greatest of ease 

them because they always spoiled my , ® }°, thmb hat lt b ™gs m e l u 
efforts at neatness. The roots were bad but 1 have httle tan S lble evidence, 
enough, as can be imagined, but a The infinite variety of leaf is son 
child has no desire to dig deeply. It thing to be wondered at even by the 
is enough for him if the surface is of us who know little of botany. I> 
scratched. Those leaves cheated me only are there countless shapes, 
out of my garden, until, one day, I numerable colors, and a wide range 
defeated them. I watched the gar- textures—there is also a whole rea 
dener sowing sweet peas, for which °f perfume in them. Perhaps for fre: 
HAVE a friend who always en- he was renowned. I watched the ness of color it might be difficult 
encloses two or three leaves whole careful process, and then I find anything to beat parsley at pi 
whenever she writes to me— went back to my plot, where I spent cisely the right moment in its care- 

es from her garden. much time in sifting earth, since that That green is like a flame in its i 

ow one might very reasonably seemed to be the major operation, tensity. It burns and gleams and con 
set the accompanying letter to be Tbat summer 1 bad the house filled never be conveyed on canvas becan 
sr falsely sentimental. People who with my sweet peas ' Everybody knew the life in it would be missing. 

1 pressed petals and such things abou | tbem > or the y didn’t-I told Holly, laurel, ivy, chestnut (ha 
ugh the post are often guilty of them - you noticed how young horse chestn 

expressions. But I may say with Tben 1 remember rhubarb leaves leaves resemble a vast assembly 
sincerity that this friend’s letters and mulberry leaves. They had, and ballet dancers?), primrose, kingcu 
among the sanest—and also the st iU have, a mysterious quality about geranium—these are all leaves we ha 
beautiful—that I have ever them. What a size some rhubarb looked at, looked at for long until \ 

ived. Although French by birth, leaves can be! I think we often miss are absorbed in the minutest deta 

friend writes in English and. as the marvels in that out-of-the-way of them. 


And then? Well then, sometimes, if 
you look into it well enough, and are 
still enough, you can hang with it on 
the tree, all night and all day, month 
by month, from pre-birth to after¬ 
death. The rain can drip, drip from 
the leaf above to you, from you to the 
leaf beneath. You can take in the 
dawns and the sunsets, let the dew 
descend upon you, and dry yourself off 
in the sun. Or, at night, you can look 
up at the still, calm stars. 

Once achieve this adventure in 
consciousness, and you have discov¬ 
ered leaves for always. Then, after¬ 
wards, your garden is filled with a 
million whispering friends and the 
universe is in your own veins as it is 
in theirs. 

That must be what has happened 
to my friend. That is why she always 
sends me a leaf through the mail. 


Kind thoughts kept in strict seclusion, 
Kind deeds left for folks to guess, 
Solve no problems or confusion, 

Chart no roads to happiness. 

Speak, then, all that’s worth the saying; 

Do, when doing is required. 

Silence helps none lost or straying; 
Gestures, none grown worn and tired. 

—Floyd T. Wood. 


eaOes 


Bring memories of old gardens 
by DEREK NEVILLE 


K EEP a card in your purse upon 
which you have the sizes of 
clothing each family member wears. 
When shopping, you spy a “good 
buy,” you’ll know exactly the size 
you want when you refer to the 
record card. 

Make a notation of the exact length 
and width of window shades, on the 
wooden slats that slide in the bottom 
hem, and you’ll have the data when 
you need to replace shades. 

Keep a record of articles you bor¬ 
row and loan, in some special place, 
and you won't forget to return, or 
remind others to do the same. - 
As you notice little things that need 
to be done around the house, make a 
record of them in a little book kept 
for that purpose. Then when Handy- 
Andy has some bee time, produce 
your book and let him start. 

Make notations when linen supplies 
are low and keep in purse so that 
when you see sales, you’ll know, by 
referring to your record, just what 
you need to replace.—L.P.B. 


A small, attractive room with a triple purpose 
by LOUISE PRICE BELL 


rtaoe a jbivel 

Intended for younger groups 
by WALTER KING 
^PECIAL parties are the ones re 


furnished with gay touches of color. 

and blue plaid. Make slip covers for 
the couches with a plain rust or gold 
material. These may be piped with a 
darker shade or in the plaid. Make 
small pillows and covers for them of 
the curtain material, with a ruffle of 
the plain. None of this will take much 
work and you can easily manage the 
sewing part of it yourself. The den 
may also serve as an office center if 
you have a small desk or writing table 
and storage space for records. Thus 
you have a room, which is at all times 
attractive and may serve in three ways. 


uui & lj y nieir pool rnHJi room in your house which 
where a frog is climbing on to a large I you use for a den may be small 
green island among the water lilies. A an d you have perhaps thought 

There is, I am sure, nothing senti- that you could not make much use of 
mental about all this. Sentiment there it. Take heart it has possibilities! Get 
may be. But it is the kind of senti- two studio couches that are single-bed 
ment that we need if we are to keep in width. Place them at right-angles 
our minds from getting caked with along two walls, with a square table 
the dust, and even the grime, of an in the corner. You thus provide sleep- 
age of bricks, cement, and steel. It was ing space for two and seating room for 
Thoreau who wrote that wonderfully six or eight people. It makes for a 
vivid sentence: “No dust settles on the guest room or a social center for the 
grass.” young folks on occasion. 

My memories of leaves are varied. Make curtains of some gay mate- 
When I was a small boy I was given rial such as gold and blue or a rust 
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to decorate the table at lunch time. 

To decide the prize winner, it is 
always best to let guests act as judges. 
Pass around ballot papers and let each 
guest write his or her choice of winner. 
After presentation of the prize, games 
become the order of the day just as 
at any other party. 

If a regular flower club is planned, 
a president and secretary are elected 
but all members act as “spotters.” 
Whenever one of the “spotters” re¬ 
ports an illness of one of the members, 
a relative, a school friend, or a teacher, 
the secretary sends out notices and 
the club members rally to a special 
gathering where arrangements are 
made for a bouquet of flowers. These 
are tagged with an appropriate card 
of “good wishes for a speedy re¬ 
covery,” and delivered by one of the 
members. A well-selected, tastefully 
arranged bouquet of wild flowers will 
bring great joy to the heart of a sick 
friend. And remember, it is the 
thought behind the gift that counts 
most. 

If there is an overabundance of 
flowers after the party “shower” or 
the flower club meeting, the extra 
bouquets may be sent to a hospital, 
an aged person’s home, or to the 
house of a permanent invalid. 

Cake Toppings 

Thin peanut butter with coffee, add 
powdered sugar and spread on cake. 

★ * * 

Sprinkle cake with colored sugar; 
chocolate cake with powdered sugar. 

* * * 

Sprinkle flavored gelatin powder 
over top of hot cake—lemon or cherry 
on a white cake . . . lime or raspberry 
on chocolate or molasses cake. 

* * ★ 

Mash a ripe banana and add 
enough confectioner’s sugar for 
spreading well for a “different” top¬ 
ping for gingerbread, or chocolate 
cake. 

* * * 

Use coffee, instead of milk or water, 
for chocolate icing. 

* * * 

Whip two tablespoons of fruit jelly 
with the white of an egg when making 
boiled, or seven-minute icing. The 
flavor is delicious 1 

* * * 

Sprinkle top of unbaked cake with 
cocoanut—result, a delicious toasted 
cocoanut topping already made for 
you. 

* * * 

Make a meringue of two egg whites 
and one cup of brown sugar, spread 
on unbaked cake, and when cake is 
baked, meringue will be cooked and 
brown and cake ready to eat. 

* * * 

When cake icing seems too stiff, 
soften it by going over it with a silver 
knife, dipped repeatedly in hot milk. 
* * * 

When boiled icing fails to thicken 
sufficiently, add confectioner’s sugar 
until of proper spreading consistency. 

* * ★ 

A teaspoon of vinegar beaten into 
a boiled icing will insure a none-brittle 
frosting that will cut easily. 

* * * 

To keep icing from running off cake, 
dust with fine powdered sugar before 
icing it. 


You'll say they were made 
(or farm kitchens... 

FRIGIDAIRE 

REFRIGERATORS and ELECTRIC RANGES 



ELECTRIC RANGE 

MODEL R0-40 

• Cook-Master Oven Clock Control turns 
oven on and off — cooks meals even while 
you're away. Cooking Top Lamp. 

• Thermizer Deep-Well Cooker. Ideal for 
making stews and soups or sterilizing 
bottles. Can be used as extra surface unit. 

• 5-speed Radiantube Surface Units provide 
exact, even heat distribution over entire 
surface. Unit tips up for easy cleaning. 

• Lifetime Porcelain Finish both inside and 
out. Resists grease and acids, easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 


REFRIGERATOR 

DE LUXE MODEL 


• Exclusive Quickube Trays— 
built-in tray and cube releases 
provide easy ice service. 


• Twin All-Porcelain Hydrators 
keep fruits and vegetables 
dewy-fresh for days. 

• New Meter-Miser provides 
more reserve power than 
you'll ever need. 

• Beautiful Cabinet Styling by 
Raymond Loewy stays new- 
looking for years. 


NEW! 

Roll-to-You Shelves! 

—glide out full length—easily, 
silently on nylon rollers. No 
more "hide-and-seek" with 
back-shelf foods. 


• Full-Width Super-Freezer 
keeps frozen foods and ice 
cubes safe and handy. 


^ Frigidaire 

Appliances for the Farm Home 


For full information: 

Visit your Frigidaire Dealer the next time you're 
in town, or write Frigidaire Products of Canada 
Limited, Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ontario. 
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MAGIC’S MAGNIFICENT 

GINGER-CREAM DEVIL’S FOOD 

S IT serene in your accomplishments, 
Madam! You know the thrilled comments 
on your cake making are merited—for you 
planned and baked this magnificent Magic 
dessert cake all yourself! You know its velvet- 
rich texture and sumptuous flavor will match 
its triple-toned beauty—thanks to Magic 
Baking Powder! 

Smart cooks wouldn’t dream of being with¬ 
out Magic—for that touch of sure perfection 
in everything they bake. Magic’s famed de¬ 
pendability insures your ingredients —yet costs 
less than If- per average baking. 


mt 






GINGER-CREAM DEVIL’S FOOD 


Jti cup cocoa 

Wi cups fine granulated sugar 

1 cups milk 

2 cups sifted pastry flour 

or \ 3 A cups sifted all-purpose flour 

3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 

Vi tsp. baking soda 

Vi tsp. salt 

9 tbsps. butter or margarine 

2 eggs, well beaten 

IV 2 tsps. vanilla 

Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans 
and line bottoms with greased paper. 
Preheat oven to 350° (moderate). Com¬ 
bine cocoa and % cup of the sugar in a 
saucepan; gradually blend in % cup of 
the milk; bring to the boil, stirring until 
sugar dissolves; cool thoroughly. Sift 
flour, Magic Baking Powder, baking soda 
and salt together three times. Cream but¬ 
ter or margarine; gradually blend in 
remaining % cup sugar. Add well- 
beaten eggs part at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Stir in cold choco¬ 
late mixture. Combine remaining % cup 
milk and vanilla. Add flour mixture to 
creamed mixture about a quarter at a 


time, alternating with three additions of 
milk and vanilla and combining lightly 
after each addition. Turn into prepared 
pans. Bake in preheated oven 40 to 45 
minutes. Cover one layer of cold cake 
with the following Ginger-Cream Filling: 
let stand about V 2 hour then cover with 
second cake. When filling is set, top 
cake (or cover all over) with whipped 
cream; sprinkle with toasted sliced 
almonds and chopped ginger and serve 
immediately. Or cake may be topped 
with any desired frosting. 
Ginger-Cream Filling: Scald IV 2 cups 
milk and 2 tbsps. cut-up preserved or can¬ 
died ginger in double boiler. Combine 14 
cup granulated sugar, 2!4 tbsps. corn starch 
and 14 tsp. salt; slowly stir in milk mixture. 
Pour back into pan and cook over boiling 
water, stirring constantly, until smoothly 
thickened; cover and cook, stirring occa¬ 
sionally, until no raw flavor of starch re¬ 
mains—about 7 minutes longer. Slowly stir 
hot mixture into 1 slightly-beaten egg; return 
to double boiler andcookover hot water, stir¬ 
ring constantly, for 1 minute. Remove from 
heat; gradually stir in 1 tbsp. butter or mar¬ 
garine and X A tsp. vanilla. Cool this filling 
thoroughly before spreading on cake. 


Cucumbet aconites 

There’s nothing like crisp, juicy pickles to add 
the final touch to a meal 


S WEET or sour, alone or mixed, 
cucumber pickles seem to be the 
family favorite. They give the 
appetite a lift and add a tang to mid¬ 
winter pot roasts and stews. 

Crisp, juicy pickles are made from 
firm mature vegetables fresh from the 
garden. Use a high quality vinegar 
and, to prevent cloudiness, salt that 
is not iodized. Alum, when added to 
a recipe, is for extra crispness. As far 
as is known, it is perfectly safe but 
use it sparingly. Store your pickles 
in a cool place and leave them for at 
least two months before using. 

Serve any of these pickles with a 
roast, a stew or a hamburger steak, 
a sandwich or a snack. They’ll add 
sparkle to winter meals. 

Million-Dollar Pickles 

4 qts. medium 4 c. sugar 

cucumbers 4 c. cider vinegar 

1 qt. medium 4 tsp. •turmeric 

onions 4 tsp. mustard 

2 to 4 green seed 

peppers 4, tsp. celery seed 

% c. salt 2 pimentos 

2 V 2 qts. water 

Slice cucumbers and onions. Chop 
green peppers. Soak in brine made of 
salt and water overnight. Drain. Com¬ 
bine sugar, vinegar, pimento and spices. 
Bring to a boil; pour over cucumbers. 
Simmer for two minutes; pack into 
sterilized jars and seal. 

Nine-Day Pickles 

3 lbs. small 6 c. white vinegar 

cucumbers 6 c. sugar 

1 c. coarse salt 114 tsp. allspice 

7 c. water Small stick 

1 c. cider vinegar cinnamon 

1% tsp. alum 

Wash cucumbers and place in crock. 
Add brine made of salt and water. Let 
stand seven days. 

Wash and drain; place in kettle. Add 
cider vinegar and alum. Add water to 
cover. Simmer 2 hours; pour off liquid. 
Split cucumbers in half. Heat vinegar, 
sugar and spice. Pour over cucumbers 
and let stand overnight. Drain and boil 
syrup again. Pour over cucumbers; let 
stand overnight and drain. Boil syrup; 
pour over cucumbers in sterilized jars and 
seal immediately. 

Crisp Cucumber Chips 

6 cucumbers 1% tsp. mustard 

2 medium onions seed 

2 T. salt 1% tsp. celery seed 

2 c. cider vinegar IV 2 tsp. ginger 
14 tsp. turmeric 

Choose cucumbers about 6 inches long. 
Do not peel. Slice cucumbers and onions, 
add salt and let stand one hour. Rinse 
quickly with water and drain. Combine 
remaining ingredients and bring to a boil. 
Add cucumbers and onions; boil four 
minutes. Pack in sterilized jars and seal. 

Bread and Butter Pickles 

25 medium 2 tsp. mustard 

cucumbers seed 

14 c. salt 2 tsp. turmeric 

12 onions 2 tsp. celery seed 

1 qt. cider vinegar 2 tsp. cassia buds 

2 c. sugar 

Slice cucumbers and onions; sprinkle 
with salt. Cover with ice water. Soak 
for three hours and drain. Combine vine¬ 
gar, sugar and spices and heat to boiling. 
Add cucumbers and onions and heat for 
two minutes but do not boil. Fill steril¬ 
ized jars and seal. Makes 4 quarts. 

Company Pickles 

10 medium 2 T. mixed pick- 

cucumbers ling spice 

8 c. sugar 4 c. cider vinegar 

5 tsp. salt 


Cover whole cucumbers with boiling 
water. Allow to stand till next morning 
and drain. Repeat for three mornings. 
On fifth day drain and slice in 14-inch 
pieces. Combine sugar, spices, salt and 
vinegar. Bring to boil and pour over 
cucumbers. Let stand two days. On third 
day bring to boil and seal in hot sterilized 
jars. Makes seven pints. 

Ice-water Pickles 

114 lbs. medium 3 stalks celery 
cucumbers 3 c. cider vinegar 

9 small onions 14 c. salt 

1% tsp. mustard % c. sugar 
seed 

Wash cucumbers and slice crosswise. 
Soak in ice water for three hours. Drain 
and pack in three pint jars. In each jar 
put 3 onions, 1% tsp. mustard seed and 
stalk of celery. Combine vinegar, salt and 
sugar and bring to a boil. Pour over 
cucumbers; seal at once. 

Dill Pickles 

24 large cucumbers 3 strips red pepper 
% .tsp. powdered 2 c. cider vinegar 
alum 14 c. coarse salt 

3 cloves garlic 6 c. water 
6 heads dill 

Cover cucumbers with cold water and 
allow to stand overnight in cool place. 
Pack in 3 sterilized quart jars; leave room 
for seasonings. Add to each jar Vs tsp. 
powdered alum, a clove garlic, a strip 
red hot pepper and 2 heads fresh dill. 
Combine vinegar, salt and water and 
bring to a boil. Fill jars with hot solution. 
Top each with a fresh grape leaf for 
color. Seal immediately; store in cool 
place for 6 weeks before using. 

Pickled Beets 

For each quart use: 

1 lb. beets 1 tsp. salt 

14 c. beet liquid 3 T. pickling spice 

2 c. white vinegar 114 medium onions 
14 c. sugar 

Wash beets, remove tops and cook until 
tender. Drain and save cooking liquid. 
Remove skins and slice. Slice onions. Tie 
spices in bag; combine with remaining 
ingredients and bring to a boil. Add beets 
and onions; boil for five minutes; remove 
spices. Pack into hot sterilized jars and 
seal. 

Watermelon Pickle 

3 lbs. prepared 2 T. whole cloves 

rind 10 2-inch pieces 

2 qts. water stick cinnamon 

1 T. calcium 1 qt. cider vinegar 

oxide 4 lbs. sugar 

2 T. whole allspice 1 qt. water 

To prepare rind trim off the skin and 
pink flesh from a firm not overripe water¬ 
melon. Cut in pieces and soak for one 
hour in limewater made from two quarts 
water and calcium oxide (buy this at the 
drug store). Drain and cover with fresh 
water. Cook for two hours or until tender; 
add more water as needed. Drain. Put 
spices in cheesecloth bag; add to vinegar, 
water and sugar. Bring to a boil then add 
rind. Boil gently two hours. Soak over¬ 
night in syrup then remove spices. Bring 
to boil for one minute; pack in hot 
sterilized jars, fill with liquid and seal. 
Makes five pints. 

Onion Relish 

314 c. onion 1 c. sugar 

14 c. green pepper 114 tsp. salt 
14 c. sweet red 1 c. white vinegar 
pepper 

Grind onion and peppers coarsely or 
chop very fine, then measure. Cover with 
hot water; let stand 5 minutes and drain 
well. Add sugar, salt and vinegar. Simmer 
25 minutes (do not boil). Pack in hot 
sterilized jars, seal at once. Makes 2 
pints. Extra good with hot dogs or 
hamburgers. 
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Polk specials 


Now is the time to serve canned pork for lunch or supper 

E CONOMY-MINDED home- and carrot. Add salad dressing, salt and 
makers will serve canned pork pepper to taste. Gently spread out the 

often this fall. With the decline “TSScS" 
in price it has become more than a tomato Qn a crjsp lettuce i ea f. Serve with 
hurry-up meat to serve in an emer- ca bbage salad. Serves 6. 
gency and will be served often for p ork an( j Macaroni Loaf 

snacks, luncheon or supper. , V* c hot milk 2 c. cooked 

It is good served cold in sand- % c fat macaroni 

wiches, in salads or included on a cold 4 eggs 2 T. chopped 

meat plate, but it is extra good pan- k c g rated cheese parsley 

fried with cheese, baked or included 2 c. chopped can- Vt c. chopped 

in a casserole dish. ned pork onion 

To fry a canned pork loaf or a mix- 1 pimento 1 green pepper 

ture of beef and pork in a luncheon Add fat to scalded milk; when melted 
loaf dip the slices first in catsup, then P° ur mixture over beaten eggs; add re- 
<" crumbs or spread each side with —"of hS 
mustard, dip in crumbs, egg, then water Bake until firm at center at 350° 
crumbs again and fry. Serve it piping p Serve hot with a mushroom sauce, 
hot with scrambled or fried eggs, with Meat and Cheese Sandwich 
sausage, bacon or pancakes.. j f< „ canned pork % c . cracker 

Baked Stuffed Onions 6 slices cheese crumbs 

6 large onions % c. condensed 1 egg % tsp. celery salt 

% c. soft bread tomato soup 2 T. milk 

crumbs Salt and pepper Slice canned pork loaf from narrow 

% c. diced canned Grated cheese end into 12 thin slices. Make a sand- 


FRESH PACK 
OF THE WORLD S 
GREATEST KETCHUP 
NOW AT 

YOUR GROCER S i 




Another great 
Heinz harvest 
means year-round 
enjoyment 
for you 

Heinz Ketchup is so rich that 
a little goes a long, long 
way. Each thick, rich ounce 
adds zest to economy dishes. 


Shelves that grow for storing 
canned goods, preserves, 
bottles, boxes, paints, rugs, 
awnings, pipe and lumber. 
Quick and easy installation. No 
skill required. Hangers 12 by 
12 inches hold boards up to one 
foot wide, any length. Will sup¬ 
port 500 pounds. Use large 
nails. All hangers identical. Can 
be added to without disturbing 
upper shelves. Rustproof high 
tensile steel. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands in use all over America, in 
homes, farms, garages, shops, 
factories and warehouses. 


SINGLE PAIR ARRANGEMENT 


_ .. , $2.50 for 3 pairs 

[INLY $9.50 for 1 1 pairs 

$ 1 per single pair 
If cheque or money order accom¬ 
panies order, we pay postage. 
10-day money back guarantee. 


BRITISH IMPORTERS 

35 Lombard Street 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Fried pork loaf with scrambled eggs makes an extra special breakfast. 












Quality - moderately priced 


"fall I$eaut\j Olteck^up 

Some answers to seasonal beauty complaints 
for the girl who strives to look attractive 


by LORETTA MILLER 


T HE turn of each season seems to 
bring its own beauty problems. 
Summertime with the drying ef¬ 
fects on the skin through burning, and 


wintertime with its drying effects en¬ 
couraged by biting winds. Although 
the effect may seem to be the same, 
the remedial course varies with the 
seasons as well as the individual. This 
applies to facial skin as well as the 
hair and scalp. Overweight caused by 
too little activity during the winter 
months may come from too much in¬ 
dulgence in sweets as well as too much 
leisure during the hot summer months. 

Question: I thought I was lucky 
this summer when I acquired a beauti¬ 
ful tan over my legs, shoulders, arms 
and face. But now that I’m thinking 
of going out after a job, and feel that 
I should wear dark, business-like 
dresses. My tan looks out of place and 
gives me a “country girl” appearance. 
Is there any way I can make my skin 
whiter, or really bleach out the tan, 
especially on my face and arms? Mim. 

Answer: City girls spend many 
hours in an effort to get a good tan. 
They loll on beaches, in yards and 
even sit on rooftops in order to get the 
full benefit of the sun. A coppery, or 
brownish complexion is admired above 
all others during the summer. Makeup 
is played up to the tan. If the tanned 
complexion is on the rosy side of the 
color chart, rouge with a bluish tint 
is used. If the complexion is on the 
orangey side, then, of course, rouge 
must be on the yellowish or orangey 
side. I doubt that it will be wise to 
use powder or cheek rouge. Rather 
emphasize the lips and eyes, and let 
the coppery or bronze tone of your 
lovely complexion look its natural best. 
If you feel too drab in dark clothes, 
wear strands of bright beads or a light 
scarf or collar. 

Question: What can I do about a 
complexion that is as brown as a berry 
and all dried up? I must admit I don’t 
mind the actual skin tone, but I do - 
most strenuously object to the dried- 
up appearance. 

Answer: Dryness of the skin, in 
your case, has been brought on by 
overexposure to the burning, or dry¬ 
ing, rays of the sun. In order to correct 
this dry condition it is necessary to 
replenish the oils of the skin. Daily 
applications of a good lubricating oil 
or cream, followed by careful massage 
over the face and throat will do much 
to overcome the dryness. If you do not 
have a good facial cream or oil, ask 
your druggist or beauty operator, or 
try a good grade of lanoline. 

Lanoline is not perfumed, however, 
and you may object to its odor. Never¬ 
theless it is a very superior lubricant. 
(Lanoline comes from the layer of fat 
immediately under the sheep’s skin 
and is responsible for the richness of 
the animal’s wool.) Use a fight ap¬ 
plication of lanoline. Then using the 
fingertips, massage upward and out- ' 
ward from the throat to the hairline. 
Circle the eyes gently. Let a very thin 
film of lanoline remain on overnight. 
This should solve your dry skin 
problem. 

Question: I spent part of the sum¬ 
mer on the beach and, of course, not 


Yvonne De Carlo, movie star, uses 
makeup sparingly for natural effect. 

only tanned my skin, which I like, but 
dried up my hair so that it looks like 
straw. My hair is a medium brown 
color, but the sun made it very 
streaked and fighter in spots. Is there 
a dye I could use that would darken 
the fight streaks? Also do you know 
of anything that will sofien the tex¬ 
ture of my hair so that it is more silky 
and less straw-like? 

Answer: By all means let nature 
take care of the fight streaks. Just as 
soon as it gets cooler and you wear a 
hat, the light streaks will darken 
quickly. However, if you wish to 
darken them now, you may use any of 
the brownish rinses which your beauty 
shop operator or druggist will be glad 
to suggest. Such rinses may be 
brushed over the fight streaks after a 
shampoo. (These wash out with the 
next shampoo and are not to be con¬ 
fused with hair dye.) 

Brush the darkener over the fight 
streaks only. Do not attempt to change 
the color of all of your hair. This will 
correct the sun-bleached effect. To 
soften the texture of your hair apply 
the hair brush, plus scalp massage and 
an oil or cream. A mixture of three 
parts olive oil to one part castor oil 
blended together and applied spar- 
ingly to the scalp and over the dry, 
split hair ends will help overcome the 
■ effects of overexposure to the sun. 

First brush your hair well. Then 
part it at intervals of an inch or so 
and make a very sparing application 
of the oil. When you have covered the 
entire scalp with the oils, use the 
cushions of your fingers and massage 
your scalp thoroughly. Then ever so 
sparingly apply the oils to the split 
hair ends. Wrap a towel or cloth 
turban fashion around your head and 
let the oils remain on for three- 
quarters of an hour. If you wish to 
hasten the penetration process, wring 
out a heavy towel in hot water and 
wrap it around your head. Repeat this 
three or four times. A thorough 
shampoo should follow and it is neces¬ 
sary to get all the oils from hair and 
scalp. Repeat the oily applications 
every two weeks until the silky texture 
of your hair has been restored. 

Question: How can I lose the 
weight I have gained just this sum¬ 
mer? I have put on over 15 pounds 
during my school vacation and hate 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


The very thought of 
cleaning a tufted mattress 


Is enough to drive anybody crazy. 

It's NO MYSTERY/ 

The Solution is Simple 

PARKH/LL 


/ 

has no tufts to clean! Just 
one of its many construc¬ 
tional improvements. 


You can exchange the coupon enclosed with Blue Ribbon Tea, Coffee and 
Baking Powder for valuable merchandise. Write for your free Premium 
Catalogue to Dept. 1, Blue Ribbon Limited, at their nearest branch— 
Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver. 


NOTE THE SMOOTH 
EASILY-CLEANED SURFACE 
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SAFE, EASY, 
ECONOMICAL 
HOME CANNING 


With a Presto Cooker-Canner" 
home canning is so sure.... so 
simple ... saves so much time 
and cost, that you’ll wonder how 
you ever managed without one! 
The Presto Cooker-Canner 
Comes equipped with canning 
basket, rack and inset pans. Also 
included, an informative booklet 
on home canning—every step 
clearly and simply illustrated. 
You will make no mistake when 
you choose a Presto Cooker- 
Canner. Get yours to-day! 



Exclusive Features 
of 'P/uyifo 
Cooker-Canners" 


^ HOMEC SEAL—easy to open, easy 
♦o close. Allows a perfect, certain 
pressure tight fit. 


+ EASY-TO-READ TILTED GAUGE— 

clearly shows accurate pressure at 
a glance. No guessing, no tedious 
watching. 

* ANTI VACUUM SEAL AND OVER 
PRESSURE PLUG—prevents exces¬ 
sive loss of food juices due to 
escaping steam . . . helps reduce 
food shrinkage. 



AT QUALITY HARDWARE, HOUSEWARE 
AND ELECTRICAL STORES EVERYWHERE 


to think of seeing my old classmates 
this fall. Is it possible to lose this 
amount of weight in a few weeks? 
Annette. 

Answer: I’m afraid you won’t be 
able to lose all of your newly gained 
weight before school smarts this fall, 
but you can at least be on the road 
to a new figure by the time you see 
your classmates. Concentrate on losing 
weight. You can accomplish much in 
the next two weeks. Your newly 
acquired weight is probably due to 
too much ice cream and too many 
liquids plus too much lolling during 
vacation time. This type of weight is 
more easily lost than that which creeps 
up slowly over a long period. Avoid 
overeating. Cut down on sweets and 
starches. Eat liberally of fresh vege¬ 
tables, salads and fruits. Take exer¬ 
cise. A brisk walk each day will help. 
Swimming is a grand form of weight 
reduction because it exercises almost 
every portion of the body. Watch 
liquid intake and limit it to not more 
than three full glasses of water daily. 
This in addition to all other liquids. 

Getting back into school or business 
togs can bring added loveliness to the 
girl who has spent her summer 
wisely. A minimum amount of health¬ 
ful exercise and leisure, and enough 
sunning to give the complexion a 
healthy glow, add up to fall beauty. 
Try to play up to your summertime 
good looks. Use makeup that will 
emphasize the whiteness of your teeth 
and the clearness of your eyes. These 
are two features that appear at their 
best when the skin is tanned. 


Countrywoman 

Continued, from page 79 

published, there were manifestations 
of good will and encouragement. The 
Gimli Women’s Institutes celebrated 
the news by holding a party in her 
honor. The Ladies’ Aid of the Uni¬ 
tarian Church, of which she had been 
an active worker, entertained her and 
presented Kristine with a new electric 
vacuum cleaner. One of her friends 
had heard her once remark: “If I ever 
make any money out of my writing 
the first thing I am going to buy is a 
vacuum cleaner. It saves so much time 
and work.” 

T HE actual publishing of the book 
and its attendant publicity 
brought Mrs. Kristofferson letters from 
many relatives, friends and strangers, in 
all parts of Canada, the United States 
and from Iceland. Some .enclosed 
press clippings of reviews of her novel. 
A professor from Saskatchewan Uni¬ 
versity wrote: “Congratulations for 
giving the Canadian public such an 
excellent book.” From Wingham, On¬ 
tario, a woman in hospital recovering 
from an operation because of a can¬ 
cerous condition wrote to express her 
thanks “for a story that made me for¬ 
get my own worries for a while, be¬ 
cause I was so anxious to find how 
things turned out for Tanya and Joe.” 
A copy of “Tanya” was awarded to 
contributors to CBC evening quiz 
programs—for three successive weeks 
on “Court of Opinion,” and once on 
“Now I Ask You.” 

It has brought strangers to her door. 
One morning when things seemed to 
combine to get household tasks oS to a 
late start, a reporter and a press 
photographer, unannounced, arrived 
to get a photograph of Mrs. Kris¬ 
tofferson in a home setting for a 




So easy to make with 
amazing extra-active 
New Dry Yeast! 

• Fragrant and flavor-rich . . . these 
Orange-filled Rolls are just a sample of 
the wonderful things you can bake to 
perfection with the new Fleischmann’s 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast. 

No more poor results from yeast that 
loses strength because it’s perishable! 
This new fast acting yeast needs no 
refrigeration—keeps full-strength right 
in your pantry. 

If you bake at home, get a month’s supply 
of Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Dry 
Yeast. At your grocer’s now. 



Makes 2 Dozen 


Measure into large bowl 
1/2 cup lukewarm water 
1 leaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 
1 envelope Fleischmann's 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; 

In the meantime, scald 
3/4 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 

1/4 cup granulated sugar 
2-1/4 teaspoons salt 
4-1/2 tablespoons shortening 

Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast mix-, 
ture; stir in 

1/4 cup lukewarm water 

Stir in 

2-1/4 cups once-sifted bread flour 

and beat until smooth; work in 

2-1/4 cups more once-sifted bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and elas¬ 
tic. Place in greased bowl, brush top with 
melted butter or shortening. Cover and set 
dough in warm place, free from draught. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk. While dough 
is rising, prepare 

ORANGE FILLING 

Combine in a saucepan 

2-1/2 tablespoons corn starch 
1/2 cup granulated sugar 
Gradually blend in 
1/3 cup cold water 
1/3 cup orange juice 


1-1/2 tablespoons lemon |uice 

and add 

1 tablespoon grated orange 
rind 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

Bring to the boil, stirring constantly; boil 
gently, stirring constantly, until smoothly 
thickened; cool. 

Punch down dough; form into a smooth 
ball. Roll into an oblong 14 -inch thick and 
26 inches long; loosen dough from board. 
Spread with cooled orange filling. 

Beginning at a long edge, roll up loosely, 
like a jelly roll. Cut into 1-inch slices. 
Place in greased muffin pans. Grease tops. 
Cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350°, about 25 
min. Serve hot, with butter or margarine. 
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You needn’t be an expert to 

make the smartest clothes, 
drapes, slipcovers — all sorts of 
home accessories — in the 
shortest time. A brand new 
Singer* Sewing Machine is the 
answer. 


civet 


Instead of buying expensive ready¬ 
made clothes for the family and 
yourself . . . choose from the sea¬ 
son’s newest fabrics . . . pick the 
patterns you like best! 


Cut clothing and home furnish¬ 
ing bills in half! With your 
Singer Sewing Machine, you 
can actually make pretty things 
for about half what you’d pay 
for them in a store. 


No. C-367 

One of the really popular items 
with women who crochet is a flower 
basket. They’re fresh as daisies and a 
pretty complement to a bouquet of 
flowers. The baskets are starched with 


sugar (instructions are included) and 
a glass tumbler (large one.) is in¬ 
serted. This pattern also includes the 
small bonbon dish which does not 
require a glass liner. Pattern is C-367, 
price 25 cents. 


Have everything you make — just 
the way you want it! You can 

check size, fit, style and detail 
right at home. You save while you 
sew with a Singer. 


'fictal iTLctijj Cuiivotlz 'Tableclcth 


No. 711 

This attractive cutwork design is 
stamped on first-quality white em¬ 
broidery linen. It can be worked,in all 
white, all one color or in natural 
flower shades. (Please state color 
preference in ordering.) The edges 
are finished with buttonhole stitch. 
Instructions for placing colors, work¬ 
ing, etc., are included. The 36 inch 
cloth is Design No. 711, price $2.75. 
Threads 40 cents extra. 


A lifetime of smooth, trouble- 
free, money-saving sewing. Fast¬ 
er sewing. Service and parts al¬ 
ways available. These are the 
things you get when you choose 
a Singer. 


logue illustrating all the smart 
new Singer models. 

€« * For your protection 

Singer sells and serv- 
' ices its sewing ma- 
H chines only through 
Singer Sewing Cen¬ 
ters, identified by 
the Red “S” on the window. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


No. K-122 

This is a Six-two rib—unusually 
wide and unusually interesting. There 
is a K2, P2 ribbed band at the waist¬ 
line, a colored border up front and a 
stand-up K2, P2 ribbed collar. Cuffs, 
also, are two-and-two rib and are in 
the darker shade. Colored felts in red, 
green or blue and tracing pattern for 
the embroidery motif are also avail¬ 
able. The pattern is No. K-122 and 
includes sizes 10 to 16, price 25 cents. 
Felts and tracing pattern are 75 cents 
extra. 


SINGER IS THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE MADE IN CANADA 
BY CANADIAN WORKMEN — OF CANADIAN MATERIALS 


Mail to Singer Sewing Center at address 
nearest you: c .g.« 

201 Kennedy St., Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 

1109 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the 
Singer catalogue illustrating new models:—■ 

Name. 

Address. 


*A Trade Mark of 
THE SINGER MFG. CO. 


Send orders to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., 290 Vaughan, Winnipeg. 
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3660 


No. 3940—A tailored but feminine blouse to make of wool 
jersey or a silk crepe. The tie at the neck is in one with the 
raglan sleeves; the cuffs tie to match. Second version shows 
short sleeves and a pussy-cat bow under the chin. Sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 14 requires 2% yards 35-inch or 
1% yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3769—This casual skirt requires only four pieces to 
make; features a deep front pleat, front tucks and a slightly 
flared back. Width at lower edge 85 inches. Sizes 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32-inch waist (12 to 20 years). Size 28-inch waist 
(16 years) requires 1% yards 54-inch material. Price 25 cents. 

No. 3680—An overblouse to wear with slim skirts has a 
stand-up collar, front buttons and a self belt. Second version 
shows sweetheart neckline, long sleeves and a smooth-fitting 
peplum; the third is a tuck-in blouse with a collar fitted onto 
the sweetheart neck and cuffs on three-quarter sleeves. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 40 and 42-inch bust. Size 18 
requires 2 yards 39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3330—This very slim skirt has two small tucks at each 
side of the front and a back pleat for walking ease. Zips at 
center back. Other versions show pockets or pocket flaps on 
the hips and a wide belt. Sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32-inch waist 
(12 to 20 years). Size 30-inch waist requires 1% yards 54-inch 
material. Price 25 cents. 

No. 3660—This yoked blouse may be feminine with lace 
frills or tailored with a tucked yoke. Sleeves may be short, 
three quarter or long. The collar is small with a slight roll 
and the buttons extend the length of the yoke. Sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 1% yards 35-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3977—A flattering ten-gore skirt thaN swirls out to a 
width of 110 inches. The snug-fitting waist band may be 
narrow or may be cut high in the front, tapered at the back. 
Sizes 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist (12 to 18 years). Size 
26-inch waist requires 3 yards 39-inch or 2Va yards 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


3940 


3330 


Simplicity Patterns 


3769 


No. 3816—A combination skirt and jacket 
blouse that can be worn in or out. Skirt has 
unpressed pleats front and back and large 
buttoned-up pockets. Skirt width 88 inches. 
Blouse has unmounted sleeves with tiny cuffs 
and a flat collar. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. Size 16 requires for blouse 1% yards 
39-inch material; skirt 3 yards 35-inch or 214 
yards 54-inch. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3771—The high collar, tucked front and 
push - up three - quarter sleeves make this 
blouse a favorite for wool jersey in a light, 
bright or dark shade. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16 and 18 years. Size 14 requires 1% yards 
35-inch material; 1% yards 54-inch jersey. 
Price 35 cents. 

No. 3495—This most flattering straight-style 
skirt has tucks at the waist front and hip 
pockets. Zips down centre back. Put a bright 
pin on the raised waistband for extra color. 
Sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist (12 to 
20 years). Size 26 requires 1% yards 54-inch 
material. Price 25 cents. 

No. 3955—There are three versions to this 
teen-age blouse. View shown features puff 
sleeves, ruffles and a pointed collar. There is 
also a striped plain-front blouse with three- 
quarter diagonal - line sleeves and white 
pointed collar and cuffs, and a scoop-neck 
blouse with pla'in front and three-quarter 
puffed sleeves; the neck and sleeves are piped 
with black velvet ribbon. Blouse buttons down 
the back. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 
12 requires 214 yards 35-inch material. Price 
35 cents. 

No. 3881—This half-circle skirt is simple to 
make and fun to wear. Make it of a quilted 
material for school or work; a taffeta for best. 
Sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist (12 to 
20 years). Size 24 requires 2% yards 35-inch 
material or 2Va yards 54-inch. Price 35 cents. 


3316 



Note price to be included with order. Write name and address clearly. State size and number for each pattern ordered. 
Patterns may be ordered from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or order direct from your local dealer. 
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Miss... 



or Mrs.? 


(This Tampax message 
applies to both) 

The doctor who. invented this internally 
worn Tampax did not have in mind 
married or single women, particularly. 
On the contrary, he designed this prod¬ 
uct for all women who are normal and 
fully grown and are looking for a more 
modern solution to the old problem of 
monthly sanitary protection. 

Has anyone ever told you that you 
cannot feel the Tampax while wearing 
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The Steivarts 

Continued from page 13 

matter content, and chart both these 
results in the form of a graph. At the 
end of each year, I am able to average 
the results of these tests and secure 
a picture of these five essential min¬ 
erals in each field. I can then compare 
these results with other charts which 
are available to show the amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash re¬ 
quired for a normal yield of each 
crop. This is the first and simplest step. 

“Along with the soil test, we care¬ 
fully observe each field for anything 
that would be abnormal in a healthy 
crop. In addition, we know that the 
soil test can tell us the total amount 
of each plant food in the soil, but that 
it does not tell us the amounts avail¬ 
able to the plants. To give me this 
information, I use a cell-tissue test. 
For this, one takes pieces of the leaves 
or stems of the plant, places them on 
a blotter immediately, and then puts 
drops of chemicals on these pieces. 
Like the soil test, it is quite simple, 
but in the former it is the taking of 
the sample and the thorough mixing 
of it, which is very important; with 
the cell-tissue test, it is reading or 
interpreting the result that is difficult 
and requires some experience. The 
chemicals give reactions which result 
in colors. These colors are compared 
with the colors on a chart showing 
the amounts of available nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash which dif¬ 
ferent colors represent. The test, there¬ 
fore, is useful to the extent that it is 
interpreted correctly. 

“Having made these tests and 
studied them carefully, we are then 
in a position the following year to 
fertilize each field according to its 
requirements. These vary somewhat 
with the crop. One crop may need a 
little extra potash, others a little more 
or less phosphorus, or nitrogen. The 
chart of soil tests for each field, and 
our experience with the cell-tissue 
test, tell us what to do. This is where 
the eight different fertilizers we use 
come in, because we have a very defi¬ 
nite place for each one of them. Also, 
we try to give a little extra attention 
to any parts of any field which are not 
uniform with the remainder; and find 
that this pays off in uniform yields, 
and therefore in larger yields.” 

1 LEARNED, however, that the 
Stewarts are not interested in the 
highest possible yields. They want 
crops that stand up until harvested; 
and in Ontario, during the growing 
season, it frequently rains an inch or 
better in 10 or 15 minutes. In their 
seed crops, therefore, the Stewarts 
want crops which will stool well, 
develop strong root systems and make 
stronger plants to withstand the 
storms. By using a somewhat lower 
rate of seeding (wheat, IV 2 bushels 
by weight, barley, 1 to H /4 bushels by 
weight, and oats, 114 to 114 bushels 
by weight), they have had standing 
crops during the last few years, with 
one exception, but know that they 
have sacrificed something in yield to 
get them. During four of the past five 
years, wheat yields have been around 
50 bushels per acre (all-time top, 62 
bushels). Oat yields from 72 to 84 
bushels (top, 102), and barley, from 
50 to 56 bushels (top, 67). 

I wondered about “trace” minerals, 
but John was ready for me. For two 


years, 1950 and 1951, he had the 
company which supplies their fer¬ 
tilizers add six different trace minerals 
separately, with a seventh lot in which 
a double dose of manganese was 
added. The other five trace minerals 
were boron, lead, copper, zinc and 
sulphur. The result was, however, that 
even after very close and thorough 
checking of the varioils plots, a single 
field of alfalfa was the only one to 
show a trace mineral deficiency — of 
boron. A further point here is related 
to the fairly general use of limestone 
in Ontario. John occasionally does 
some soil testing for the neighbors, 
and in some cases he recommends, or 
uses on his own ' farm, a dolomitic 
limestone, which, in addition to cal¬ 
cium, contains some magnesium that 
would be useful in a soil deficient in 
this trace mineral. 

B Y this time, dozens of questions 
were running through my mind, 
but time was running short, so I 
picked the one which was uppermost. 
What about the organic content of 
good productive soils? What did John 
think about it and, more important, 
what was he doing about it? The sub¬ 
ject is important enough for him to 
answer in his own words: 

“Our organic matter program is 
fairly complicated. We operate on the 
principle that when raw land is first 
broken, its organic matter content is 
relatively high, but that, under con¬ 
tinuous cultivation, it decreases to a 
relatively stable, but also relatively 
low level, which is accompanied by 
relatively low yields. Contrary to the 
belief of some, we do not believe that 
sustained high yields require both the 
organic level and the fertility level of 
the soil to be brought up together. 
We think that if we hold the level of 
organic matter where it is, or raise it 
very slowly, and keep the fertility 
level high, we will be doing a better 
job. To increase the organic matter at 
even a moderate rate would not only 
be very costly, but it would necessi¬ 
tate putting a high percentage of our 
land in sod. This we do not want to 
do, although we recognize that the 
only good way to increase the organic 
matter content of soils is through a 
grass sod, with perhaps a small 
amount of legumes in it. 

“We plow at least once during each 
rotation, from four to eight inches 
deep, depending on the crop to fol¬ 
low, and the condition of the soil. We 
believe plowing helps to keep the soil 
well aerated. Organic matter added 
to soil also promotes aeration, and it 
likewise helps to prevent the compac¬ 
tion of heavier soil, following the 
heavy rains we get. An inch or more, 
of water falling in a very short time 
tends to seal up the surface, by creat¬ 
ing a crust which prevents the free 
movement of air up and down. 

“We never, if we can avoid it, turn 
under a sod, or any other form of 
organic matter, without first mixing it 
with the soil. We do this by disking 
the top growth of red clover or alfalfa 
before plowing, or where straw is 



plowed under, disking once or twice 
with a sharp disk, well-weighted 
down. This spreads the raw organic 
matter throughout the soil, so that, 
after plowing, the bacteria have a 
better chance of working on it to the 
benefit of the land. If organic matter 
is turned under without first mixing 
it, moisture turns it into a sodden mass 
which not only stops aeration and 
capillary action in the soil, but also 
prevents the free exchange of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide, which' leads to 
serious complications. 

“We really do turn under quite a 
bit of organic material, in one way or 
another. There is the sod from alfalfa 
and red clover, as well as the stubble 
and weeds incorporated during the 
after-harvest cultivation that we prac¬ 
tice on every field not seeded down. 
We make use of all our straw, and 
when we have excess straw from 
threshing, we put it into stacks, level 
these down, rot them into compost 
heaps, and add tjhe material to the 
soil as needed. Finally, we usually 
have sufficient barnyard manure to 
thoroughly coat between 32 and 36 ' 
acres yearly. 

“Good farmers sometimes speak of 
soil in good tilth as having ‘life’ in it. 
What we are likely to forget is that 
this is literally true. Very large num¬ 
bers of tiny living organisms, most of 
them microscopic in size, can be 
found in even a very small sample of 
good soil. The numbers living in an 
acre of plow slice have been estimated 
to weigh several tons. Earthworms > 
alone may be present to the extent of 
two or three millions per acre. Prac¬ 
tically all of these forms of life feed 
on decaying organic matter, and in so 
doing reduce it to humus which the 
plants can use as food. 

“Feeding these organisms within the 
soil by incorporating all of the organic 
material we can economically put into 
it is, therefore, an important part of 
good soil management. Barnyard -1 
manure, green manures, composts, 1 
stubble and other refuse, are all parts 
of this essential food. Nitrogen is a . 
basic food for soil bacteria, which eat 
the decaying organic matter to get 
nitrogen. We must be careful to see 
that our soil contains, in one form or> 
another, enough nitrogen to feed the 
growing crops, while the bacteria are 
releasing the plant food from the , 
decaying organic matter. We consider 
it very important, too, not to waste 
the organic matter by too-fast or too- 
frequent cultivation after we have put ^ 
it into the soil. This burns it up, and 
by so doing militates against maxi¬ 
mum. yields which are the result of 
the proper balance mentioned earlier.” 

Well, by then it was time to go, 
John to the annual family picnic at 
Springbank Park near London, which ^ 
claims the loyalty of the Stewarts from 
near and far; and I to make ready for 1 
the long but very pleasant drive back 
to Winnipeg, through southwestern 
Ontario, up the Michigan Peninsula 
and across the northern portions of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. As I drove 
hurriedly back to London, thinking of 
the great variety of problems involved 
in successful farm living, and of the 
challenge which modern successful 
farming offers to intelligence and 
enterprise, I was reminded again of 
that classic remark made by Mortimer 
Snerd when Bergen asked him how 
he could be so stupid. “Well,” said 
Mortimer, “ ’taint easy!” 
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D URING the four years ended 
1951, Canada’s production of 
certified seed potatoes, which 
is centered in the Maritime provinces 
and in British Columbia, has varied 
from 10.1 to 18.8 million bushels; and 
our exports have varied from 1.8 to 
8.2 million bushels. Our largest export 
\ market is in the United States which, 
during the same period, has taken 
from one million to 7.2 million bushels 
per year. By far the most important 
variety produced in Canada and ex¬ 
ported has been the Katahdin, fol¬ 
lowed in earlier years by Green Moun- 
t tain and Irish Cobbler, but more 
recently by Sebago. 

] Canada’s seed potato industry is the 
subject of an extensive market report 
published in the August 2 issue of 
“Foreign Trade” of the Canada De¬ 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
t Canadian potatoes, the report says, 
have been exported to the United 
States since before 1914, to Bermuda 
. since 1915, to Venezuela since 1935, 
and since 1936 Uruguay and Argen¬ 
tina have depended upon Canada 
almost exclusively for supplies of 
t seed. Other countries to which 
we have exported in substantial quan¬ 
tities, in one or more of the last four 
years, are Israel, South Africa, Mexico, 
Brazil and Chile. 

In addition to the varieties men¬ 
tioned earlier, substantial quantities of 
t Bliss Triumph, Netted Gem, Pontiac, 
and White Rose are grown, while the 
two new high qualify and' blight-" 
resistant varieties developed by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture in 
recent years, Canso and Keswick, are 
only beginning to assume importance 
in the trade. 

' While Canada has been exporting 

r seed potatoes since before World War 
I, it was not until the duty was re- 
, duced and a quota established, in 
. 1936, that our seed potato exports 
have developed to really substantial 
proportions. Since then, the quota rate 
of duty has been reduced to 37M cents 
♦per 100 lbs., and the quota increased 
to 2.5 million bushels. As a result, 
Canadian seed potatoes not only enter 
r eastern seaboard states from Maine to 
Florida and are sent inland as far as 
Kentucky and Alabama and Tennes¬ 


see, but substantial shipments are 
made through the north central states 
and on the west coast. Because Irish 
potatoes are grown in every state of 
the U.S., and because planting extends 
over wide seasons beginning in Sep¬ 
tember in southern Texas and winding 
up in New Jersey and Virginia from 
February to April, seed is sometimes 
ordered six or eight months before 
planting begins. 

T HE report credits the steady and 
continued demand for Canadian 
certified seed potatoes to the high 
standards of quality maimained by 
the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Like our standards for seed grain 
and other seeds, low tolerances for 
diseases and pests, and our standards 
of purity of variety, are not only strict 
but rigorously enforced. Inspectors 
make two field inspections, a third at 
harvest time, and a fourth at the time 
of shipment. 

Only two sizes of seed potatoes are 
specified in the regulations, A (3 to 
12 oz.) and B (IK to 3 oz.). Demand 
is mostly for the A size, though cer¬ 
tain markets where whole tubers are 
planted, such as in central Tennessee, 
call for the B size. The regulations also 
permit inspection for a specific size 
range which may be called for in a 
contract. 

All certified potato seed must be 
packed in new containers to which 
official tags are attached. These show 
variety, size, date of issue and certifi¬ 
cate number of the crop. Through this 
certificate number, the name and ad¬ 
dress of the grower and the specific 
crop inspected can be traced at any 
time, should there be any complaint. 
In addition to the countries already 
mentioned to which Canada exports 
her seed potatoes, are a number of 
others whose purchases are small and 
sometimes irregular. Among these are 
Jamaica, Peru, Panama,. The Nether¬ 
lands, Antilles, The Dominican Re¬ 
public, Puerto Rico Bahamas, and the 
Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The continuing maintenance of high 
quality in Canadian seed potatoes, 
and confidence in the integrity of the 
seed exporter, will be a constant 
necessity. 


Canada’s Seed Potato Industry 

Canada exports high quality certified seed 
potatoes regularly in large quantities 


Commercial potatoes being elevated after trashing and grading. 
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Oil in the Mountain Passes 

The militant demands of progress insist that the seemingly impos¬ 
sible task of driving a pipeline through the Rockies be undertaken 


P IPELINE construction experts 
from across the world, from Texas 
and Sumatra and Saudi Arabia, 
flew to western Canada to build the 
Trans-Mountain Oil Pipe Line from 
Edmonton to the west coast. 

These pipeline builders work for 
Canadian Bechtel Limited, a firm 
which sends its men anywhere to 
handle major pipe construction jobs. 
They work at high speed, putting 
down the 24-inch Trans-Mountain 
pipe at perhaps a mile a day, a vital 
factor in mountain country such as 


the Rockies where they can work only 
six months of the year. 

This 720-mile project, which will 
cost $82,000,000 by the time it is 
finished in the fall of 1953, will take 
oil from the rich Leduc and Redwater 
fields of Alberta to refineries and deep 
sea tankers at Vancouver. The actual 
tank farm which will be the fine’s 
terminus will be in Burnaby, a grow¬ 
ing industrial suburb between Van¬ 
couver and New Westminster. 

Completion of the Trans-Mountain 
fine will be the final shot in the arm 
for the industrial boom which has 
been snowballing in B.C. since the 
end of the war. It will mean more 
oil products refined locally, fuel for 
industries, and increased employment 
in refineries and on the waterfront 
where tankers dock. 

Ranchers and farmers in the Alberta 
foothills and the Rockies and across 
central B.C. have marvelled at the 
rapidity with which the job has gone 
ahead since the surveying of the route 
began a year ago. The apparently 
stupendous engineering and construc¬ 
tion problems have seemed to them, 
and to other visitors to the fine’s 
construction camps, to be virtually 
insuperable. 

Yet the veteran pipeline engineers 
who are bossing the job, as well as 
the welders and tractor-drivers and 
other specialists working on the 
project, take it easily in their stride. 
These veterans of pipelining work put 
it like this: “No job is tough, if you 
have the men, the equipment, the 
organization and the experience.” It is 
those four factors which helped put 
the survey 200 miles across the foot¬ 
hills west of Edmonton, through the 
tortuous canyons of the Rockies for 


by ROBERT FRANCIS 

more than 400 miles and down to 
Hope, on the Fraser River and the 
final easy 80 miles to tidewater. 

The actual route is west from Ed¬ 
monton to Jasper and over the conti¬ 
nental divide at 3,720 feet altitude 
in Yellowhead Pass, then along the 
C.N.R. tracks and North Thompson 
River to Kamloops. From there the 
pipeline rises to cross a 4,000-foot 
plateau to Merritt, follows the C.P.R. 
through the Coquihalla Canyon at 


about 3,660 feet and moves down to 
Hope and through the Fraser Valley 
to the coast. 

The same four factors were operat¬ 
ing as clearing began and the pipe¬ 
laying got under way this spring. Now 
the work moves steadily ahead, with 
the best knowledge and experience 
and equipment and crews pushing to 
get as many miles as possible laid 
before snow flies. 

But for all the high pressure to get 
the job done, not a length of pipe goes 
into the ground until every weld has 
been inspected by X-ray, cleaned and 
wrapped. A self-propelled cleaner 
moves along the pipe, rusty from 
exposure, automatically brushing off 
rust, polishing and applying a primary 
coat. Next, enamel is brushed on at 
450 degrees and fibre glass and 
asbestos felt wrapped on. In areas 
where the pipe will fie in rock cut, 
extra asbestos felt goes on the outside. 
The considerable temperature changes 
in the mountains, from great heat in 
summer to far below zero in winter, 
make it necessary to bury the pipe 
from 24 to 36 inches below the 
surface. 

I N some of the narrow valleys of the 
Rockies, the problem for engineers 
was to find a suitable fine for the 
route of even the 60 feet width 
needed for the right-of-way. In the 
restricted space of some valleys, rivers, 
railroads and right-of-ways for future 
roads had already taken most of the 
best usable fines. 

Engineers managed, however, 
though in some parts as many as 50 
curves to a mile were unavoidable. 
But the survey had to be laid out so 
that the curvature of the pipe was 


never leSs than a minimum radius of 
40 pipe diameters. This was to allow i 
the cleaning scraper, forced along by 
compressed air, to pass through the 
pipe. In winter, taking into account 
the high wax content of some Alberta 
oils, the cleaner will have to be moved 
through about once a week to prevent 
wax congealing on the inside of the | 
pipe. Cleaner traps are installed every 
125 miles to allow the scraper to be 
inserted and removed. 

Crossing the 21 navigable rivers 
between Edmonton and the coast has 
added construction problems, prin¬ 
cipally of weighting the pipe so that j 
it will sit firmly in its trench through 
the river bed and avoid any tendency 
to buoyancy. 

The largest river-crossing job will 
be at Port Mann, near Vancouver, 
where 2,200 feet of pipe, in 40-foot, 
one-ton lengths, will have to be 4 
welded before it is lowered into the 
river. When the section is complete, 
one end will be plugged and drawn 
across the river by barge, then lowered 
into a 12-foot trench on the river 
bottom. 

But even this considerable engi- 4 
neering feat, in which the pipe must 
be set in place before the.trench can 
become silted up, and without hold¬ 
ing up river traffic unduly, is regarded 
calmly by the world-travelled experts 
of Canadian Bechtel. 

Landowners along the Trans-Moun- , 
tain route, more than 2,700 of them, 
have been among the first to benefit 
directly from the start of construction 
work. Teams of men representing the 
company have systematically visited 
each region where the fine runs, and 
made the standard offer of 50 cents 
a rod in the ranch country of the 1 
interior and $1.00 a rod in the farm-^ 
ing Fraser Valley, where the fine ’ 
passes through private property. 

Since this is found money, protests 
have been infrequent, particularly 
since once the pipe is buried and the 
trench filled in, crops are sown again 
on top and there is little outward ^ 
evidence the pipefiners have passed 


To complete the job for the time 
being and in order to get oil flowing 



. . . but on steep, stony slopes where 
no tractor could hang it is a job for 
men with air-pressure drills. 



Heavy machinery roars through the Rockies clearing a path across valleys, 
around peaks, and over rivers to let the giant pipeline pass , . . 
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west with the least delay, Trans- 
Mountain will be ready tor business 
when the pipeline itself, and 18 stor¬ 
age tanks with a capacity of 2,560,000 
barrels, are completed. The latter will 
consist of eight 150,000-bafrel tanks 
at Edmonton and eight at Burnaby, 
outside Vancouver, plus two 80,000- 
barrel tanks at Kamloops. Eventually, 
storage capacity will be increased to 
5,120,000 barrels. 

As construction gangs push ahead, 
two gangs working near Jasper and 
one around Kamloops, every man 
keeps an eye cocked on the weather. 
Coating, wrapping and welding can, 
be done during the dry months from 
June to October. Exterior work on 
pumping stations will be limited to 
the same six months, though interior 


work can be continued through the 
winter. 

In spring and fall, when snow is 
going and before the fire hazard 
makes it too dangerous, clearing work 
is carried on. Clearing commenced in 
April this year, the same time that the 
first carloads of pipe were moved in. 

Trans-Mountain Oil Pipe Line Com¬ 
pany comprises six major oil com¬ 
panies and a score of independent 
firms which combined to finance con¬ 
struction of the line, turning the actual 
work over to Canadian Bechtel. Their 
enterprise may* turn out to be the 
most important in a series of im¬ 
portant industrial projects which have 
sprung up in many parts of British 
Columbia since the province emerged 
from the war. 


Unky the Porcupine 

Wild animal demands hospitality 
by KERRY WOOD 

ARLY in May a fist-sized little ani¬ 
mal wandered out of the wood¬ 
lands to waddle across the lawn of 
Miss Mina Cole’s home at Red Deer. 
Miss Cole is a pioneer naturalist of 
the central Alberta city, so she was 
ini crested in the juvenile porcupine 
and offered the youngster a piece of 
bread. Without further ado, the ani¬ 
mated pin-cushion accepted the gift 
and started munching. Meanwhile, 
Miss Cole quickly scouted through the 
nearby forest, trying to locate the 
mother animal. She had no success at 
this chore, so returned to her lawn in 
time to see the fat little bundle of 
spines finish the bread and waddle 
over to a pile of spruce branches 
heaped in a corner. He crawled under 
the branch screen and curled up. 

During the late afternoon, the baby 
porcupine wakened and at once made 
a bee-line for Miss Cole, who was 
reading a book out on a lawn chair. 
The animal came to a halt immedi¬ 
ately in front of her, uttering a grunt¬ 
ing noise that sounded like: 

“Unk! Unk! Unk!” 

Miss Cole translated this as a re¬ 
quest for more food, so she fetched a 
dish of bread and milk. 

“Here you are, Unky!” 

The hungry little orphan needed no 
second invitation, but greedily slurped 
every last morsel of food offered and 
grunted for a second helping. 

“His smooth-skinned stomach was 
positively bulging when he finished,” 
reported Miss Cole. “After making 
sure that I wasn’t going to weaken and 
give him more, he crawled under my 
lawn chair for another snooze. He 
slept there for half an hour, then 
roused himself and grunted again. It 
occurred to me that he might be 
thirsty, so I brought a glass of water 
from the house and held it near Unky, 
and he promptly took a long drink.” 

Afterwards, Miss Cole gingerly 
touched the little animal, expecting to 
have her fingers perforated by the 
spear-armour. However, she discov¬ 
ered that the tiny porcupine quills 
were merely prickly at this early stage 
and not really sharp and dangerous 
weapons as yet. Stroking the animal 
was safe enough, unless she brought 
her hand against the natural slope of 
hair and quills. Unky made no protest 
about her touching him. Indeed, he 
seemed to enjoy the petting and sidled 
closer. The next thing Miss Cole knew, 
he climbed up her leg and settled him¬ 
self on her lap for another snooze. 



Miss Mina Cole, Red Deer, naturalist, 
and her pet porcupine. 


During the next three weeks, Unky 
put in two appearances daily on Miss 
Cole’s lawn and in that time increased 
in size to a ten-inch length and a 
three-pound weight. Sometimes he 
came to her house door, scratching 
and grunting for attention when he 
did not find her on the lawn. Bread 
and milk was his favorite fare, but he 
did not object to a slice of cake now 
and then and would willingly eat dry 
bread if nothing else was offered. He 
enjoyed lettuce and carrots, slices of 
apple, and frequently helped himself 
to a dandelion leaf—carefully chewing 
from the pointed end and devouring it 
all the way down to the juicy stem. 

Many visitors came to have a 
look at Unky, and he permitted most 
of them to stroke him and offer him a 
titbit. By the end of May, his quills 
were half an inch long and Unky 
sometimes got excited when a dog 
barked or a child yelled near him, 
when he’d swish his quill-armed tail 
around quickly. Miss Cole had a few 
quills stuck into her coat sleeve a 
couple of times, but at no time did the 
little animal hurt his benefactress. 

“However, he’s growing very rap¬ 
idly, and in another month it may be 
dangerous to have him climb onto my 
lap,” Miss Cole reported. 

The curator of the Calgary zoo was 
asked if he’d like to have Unky at the 
St. George’s Island Zoological Gar¬ 
den, and quickly agreed. On June 1 a 
group of Calgary naturalists came to 
Red Deer for a nature outing, and 
Unky was placed in a wooden box 
and travelled in style on the back seat 
of the car all the way back to the foot¬ 
hill city. He was a model passenger, 
and is now a favorite of the young 
folk at the Calgary zoo. 



introducing the famous 


FARM LOADERS 


ANOTHER NANCE CO. QUALITY LINE 


TAILOR MADE FOR ALL 
POPULAR TRACTORS 

Now, farmers can get their important 
farm jobs done faster, easier and cheaper 
than ever before. The famous Twin-Draulic 
Farm Loaders are now available through 
your nearest farm machine dealer—eager 
to go to work on your farm stacking hay, 
delivering stooks to the thresher, scooping 
grain, cleaning and scraping feedlots, 
loading manure, sand, gravel and soil, 
building farm roads, and doing a score of 
other such jobs that add up to better 
farming and bigger farm profits. 

Whatever make or model of farm tractor 
you have there is a Twin-Draulic Farm 
Loader designed to fit it. 

Get more work and more profit from 
your farm tractor every month of the year. 
Multiply its jobs and its earnings with a 
field-proven Twin-Draulic Loader. Write, or 
mail the coupon below, today. 

Adaptable to Many Jobs 



HAS MANY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

No other farm loader has such simplified con¬ 
struction. 

One man can mount and detach loader in a few 
minutes. 

Can utilize tractor’s own hydraulic system, or 
can be obtained with independent hydraulic system 
of its own. 

Has EXTRA power at start of lift. 

Has EXTRA SPEED at top of lift—the higher 
you go the faster it raises. 

Pull bars can be lengthened or shortened to give 
extra height for high jobs and extra power for 
heavy ones. 

NANCE CO. LTD., Red Deer. Alberta 



PUSH-OFF 
STACKER 
Stacks up to 
22 ft. in height 
with 

Twin-Draulic. 


In addition to 
stacking, the push- 
off is icffeal as a 
sweeprake. Utilizes 
field-proven system 
of a push-off gate. 


Also comes with Volume Scoop, Heavy-Duty Scoop, 
Adjustable Bulldozer blades, Extension Boom. 


MITY MIDGET “LIVE WIRE” TAKE-OFF 

Here's the answer to every farmer's wish 
for an EXTRA power take-off. Will operate 
hydraulic pump while regular power take¬ 
off is used for other farm machinery. Can 
be used as a regular power take-off on 
tractors not so equipped. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


r™ 


-i 


NANCE CO.. LIMITED 

I Red Deer, Alberta 

Date 

I Please send me illustrated folder and other infor¬ 
mation about the Twin-Draulic Farm Loader, with¬ 
out obligation. 

| NAME..,-_- 

| ADDRESS_ 

I - 




My Tractor is: Make Model . _ 

mm mm mm warn h bbi mma mm mm h 




ALL EYES ARE ON 

..EATON'S/^ 

FALL Mid WINTER CATALOGUE 


This beautiful, 636-page book is now reaching 
Western Canadian homes. Look for it—shop 
from it. Enjoy leading values, widest assort¬ 
ment, prompt, efficient service. 

You will find it easy, convenient and satisfying 
to shop by mail from EATON’S latest Mail 
Order Catalogue. Order from your copy to¬ 
day and prove what we say: “IT PAYS TQ 
SHOP AT EATON’S.” 


o'T. EATON CL«- 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


USE EATON'S MAIL ORDER OFFICE SIRVICE 

if there is one in or near your town. You receive prompt, courteous 
attention, whether you place your order in person or by telephone. 
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The Quality 
Battery 
"TELEVEL" 
Equipped 


Professors 


Knott (left) 


and Jenkins 


cross-pollin 


ate wheat at 


Saskatoon. 


Professor 
Shaw of 
Biology 


Order by Number — Send Your Order Dirept to: 


The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - . CANADA 


GOULD 

BATTERIES 


Agents for tailored-to-measure clothing 
direct from maker to wearer. Full or part 
time, good commissions, low prices. Free 
suit bonuses. Large variety of all wool 
cloth samples. Our complete instructions 
make selling an easy proposition. 


CROSBY COMPANY 

Dept. S, Box 413 Montreal 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 


No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Rust Control Research 


examines 

wheat 

plants 


What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Combined assault on wheat stem rust to 
be made at the University of Saskatchewan 


T HERE is hope that a new rust- 
resistant variety of bread wheat 
will be ready for release in 1954. 
This variety is presently called CT186, 
and will be the product of a joint 
project group of the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, which was set up 
to breed disease-resistant wheats for 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan. 
The new variety will be grown in 
California during the coming winter 
for increase, and next year will be 
multiplied under contract. Tests have 
been conducted at 23 places across 
western Canada. Originally a selection 
from the cross (McMurachy-Ex¬ 
change) x Redman 3 , a purified strain 
is under test now, which requires only 
final approval by the cereal chemists 
to certify its milling and baking 
quality. 

Tests indicate that it is probably 
acceptable from a production point of 
view. Fairly resistant to leaf rust, its 
resistance to stem rust is believed ade¬ 
quate for normal Manitoba conditions. 


ety, or of transferring factors for stem 
rust from other wheats and related 
grasses, to bread wheat. Object will 
be to prepare for the combatting of 
other rust races which may later ap¬ 
pear. One, Race 189, now prevalent 
in Chile, is even more virulent than 
Race 15B. 

In this work, hundreds of varieties 
will be used, about 80 variety crosses 
made each year, and rust epidemic 
conditions created in greenhouses and 
on experimental plots. This project will 
be financed by an $8,800 grant from 
the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

In the Department of Botany of 
the University a different approach 
will be made to rust resistance. The 
fact that wheat stem rust must have 
a recognized host plant necessitates an 
intimate study of the physiology of 
both rust fungus and the host tissues, 
as well as their relationship to each 
other. The work will be complex and 
difficult, somewhat similar in fact to 


No. 3 


25c 


—Countrywoman Handbook 
On Foods And Nutrition 


THE TASPEH 

YOU CAN ENJOY YOUR NEW HOME THIS WINTER ... 
Build with an 

“ENGINEERED PACKAGE” 


IN 30 DAYS YOU CLOSE It IN — IN 60 DAYS YOU MOVE IN 


ENGINEERED for Quality 

Only the Finest Materials Used. We guarantee your complete 
satisfaction. 

PACKAGED for Service 

All material pre-cut pre-fitted. packaged and labelled. 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 

By preparing carloads of material in advance—By using the 
most modern power machinery—By reducing waste to a mini¬ 
mum we save you money on every step. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT AND SHIP ANYWHERE 


Don't Wait Until Its Too Late—Mail Today " 

CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS LIMITED 

125 Ave. and 122 St. Edmonton, Canada 

Name ___ 

Place_______Phone__ 


NOT A PRE-FAB — A PERMANENT HOME 


‘controlled 
growth" 
cabinet • 


but is of the kind which tends to 
break down under continued high 
temperatures. The original selection is 
superior to standard varieties in yield, 
but the purified stock has been under 
further test this year. It is about equal 
to Redman in maturity and straw 
strength, but slightly taller. 

Search for a rust-resistant wheat 
variety has been under way for 45 
years, and will not end even with a 
reasonably rust-resistant new variety 
effective against Race 15B. At the 
University of Saskatchewan, two re¬ 
search projects have been announced 
which are being financed by research 
grants totalling $20,400. Professors L. 
H. Shebeski and B. C. Jenkins of the 
Field Husbandry Department will 
supervise the project. Directed by 
Professor D. R. Knott, the new re¬ 
search will involve basic studies in 
the production of rust-resistant vari¬ 
eties. The department will study the 
number of factors involved in stem 
rust resistance, the factors now present 
in the varieties known to possess 
resistance, and the possibilities of com¬ 
bining types of factors into one vari- 


that involved in the production o 
lichens from the combination of < 
fungus and an alga. Dr. Michae 
Shaw, associate professor of biology 
will tackle this problem and endeavoi 
to find out how the presence of the 
rust fungus alters the normal health) 
metabolism of the leaf, and why the 
wheat plant (the host) resists some 
races of rust but not others. 

For such studies, modern biochemi¬ 
cal techniques are essential for the 
examination of both healthy and in¬ 
fected tissue produced under con¬ 
trolled conditions. Consequently, this 
project will be financed by an $8,60C 
grant from the Canada Department ol 
Agriculture, plus a $3,000 grant from 
United Grain Growers Limited foi 
the construction of a special laboratory 
cabinet, where the growing wheat 
plants can be subjected to controlled 
conditions. 

The 200 or more races of stem rust 
so far isolated by the scientist will 
continue to provide plenty of work for 
the geneticist, the biologist and the 
chemist. Fortunately only a few of 
them offer immediate threat to crops. 
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A small twig bent and pressed into one 
side of the shell will make a handle 
and a short bit of twig pushed into 
one side of the shell will make a spout. 
A saucer is a small acorn shell, a bowl 
is a large acorn cap and the lower 
part of a small acorn makes a tiny 
cup with a small twig handle as you 
made for the teapot. Two acorn caps 
put together make a fine covered sugar 
bowl or an urn, as shown in the sketch. 
Now you have a fairy tea set.—A.T. 


K “ n ICE MOON” the Indians call this “I didn’t know until today, Johnny,” 

; month, for during September they he sobbed, “that I was stupid. I 

harvest their crop of wild rice. 'The ' thought I was clever, and I’m not.” 
Indian families set up camp on the shores “But you are clever,” said Johnny. 
of the shallow lakes and marshes where “You can do things I can’t do, and I 
i wild rice grows and prepare to gather can do things you can’t do. That’s the 

the crop. Just think—their crop is ready way with the world. We’re different, 
I <ln ^ wa ^ n S I 01 " them, for wild rice seeds that’s all.” 

ImB. and fertilizes itself — the Indians have “Yes,” said Danny. “I knew that 

only to harvest the crop! „ all the time, too. The robin told me 

fj \ As wild rice grows only in water, the that very thing this morning. I’m 

' ^' ^5^. I] Indians must use canoes to gather their glad we’re different. I wouldn’t want 

^- - crop. As one Indian poles the canoe to be a boy.” 

through the water the other bends the rice stems over the side of the canoe “And I wouldn’t want to be a 
and gently taps off the heads of rice into the bottom of the boat. When the mouse,” said Johnny. 

canoe is full, they go ashore. Then the rice is heated over a fire to loosen the “But we both want to have some 
hulls. Next the rice is placed in an open hole in the ground and a man dances fun, don’t we?” laughed Danny. 
up and down on the rice to remove the hulls. To separate the hulls from the They were agreed on that. 
rice, the rice is scooped up in a birch-bark tray and tossed into the air and 
caught while the wind carries off the chaff. Around their camp fires at night 
the Indians rejoiced as they enjoyed the first wild rice of the season, for a good 
crop meant they would not be hungry during the winter months. 

Today white men harvest wild rice with machines. They use a mechanical 
harvester for gathering the rice and power-driven machines for hulling and 
finishing the rice. However, during this month you may still see Indians 
on the marshes in their canoes, gathering rice /? . 

by hand, for the finest grade of rice is obtained 

in that way. / 


Acorn Tea Set 

O UT in the woods at this time of 
year, you can find acorns under 
the oak trees from which you can 
make all kinds of dishes. Gather up 
a good supply of large and small ones 
and set to work to make a tea set. 

For a teapot use a large acorn shell 
that stands upright on its broad base. 


School and Danny Deermouse 

by Mary Grannan 

4 LITTLE deermouse sat on a 
fence rail and looked anxiously 
toward the road that wound itself up 
the hill from the valley. A robin, near 
by, noticed the worried look on the 
face of the little mouse, and chirped, 
“What’s the matter, Danny, don’t you 
feel well?” 

The little mouse looked up at the 
friendly bird. “I feel fine, Mr. Bobin, 
fbut I’m worried. Johnny is late. He 
always meets me here the very first 
thing every morning, and the clock 
in the church tower, down at the cross 
roads, has struck nine. I’m afraid that 
something has happened to Johnny.” 

The robin laughed. “Nothing has 
happened t o Johnny,” h e said. 
“Didn’t he tell you that he was going 


He jumped from the fence rail and 
ran helter-skelter down the road, and 
to the little red brick school house. 
The door was open wide, and the sun 
had cast a slanting ray through the 
door, and directly on Johnny’s face. 
Danny with a flying leap, landed on 
his friend’s shoulder. A little girl 
squealed. 

Johnny laughed, as he said to the 
wide-eyed and amazed teacher, “It’s 
Danny Deermouse, Miss Meadows. 
He’s a friend of mine. I forgot to tell 
him that I wouldn’t meet him on the 
hilltop this morning.” 

Miss Meadows smiled, as she 
watched Danny squeaking into 
Johnny’s ear. “What is he saying to 
you, Johnny?” she asked. 

“He says he wants to go to school 
too. He says he wants to learn things 


to school today?” 

Danny shook his head, and then 
asked, “What’s ‘school,’ Mr. Bobin?” 

The robin pointed with his left 
wing, toward the village in the valley. 
’“It’s that red brick house down there 
with the white fence all around it, and 
with the flag flying on that tall post.” 

“But what would Johnny he doing 
in there?” asked Danny. “It’s a nice 
day, and we always play together on 
lice days.” 

^ The robin flew to the fence rail, 
and told the worried little mouse all 
* that he knew about school. “And 
Johnny is six, now,” he added, “and 
! so he’s going to school to learn 
things.” 

“What sort of things?” asked 
Danny. 

“I don’t know,” said the robin. 
“Everybody goes to school to learn 
things.” 

“Did you go?” asked Danny. 

“With birds, it’s different,” said the 
robin, and spreading his wings, he 
flew away. Danny sat alone, wonder¬ 
ing about this thing called “school.” 
After giving the matter considerable 
thought, he said to himself, “I’m going 
to go to school. I want to learn things 
too. If I don’t, Johnny will be much 
more clever than I am.” 


too. May he stay Miss Meadows?” 

Miss Meadows nodded. “Yes,” she 
said. “He may stay if he ^behaves 
himself.” 

Danny behaved himself for a little 
while, and then he whispered to 
Johnny, “Come on, let’s leave this 
place. I’m not learning a thing.” 

“But I am,” said Johnny. 

“I must be stupid,” said the little 
deermouse. “I feel very stupid.” 

“You go home, Danny,” whispered 
Johnny. “I’ll come up to the hilltop 
after school, to see you.” 

Danny nodded, and with a flying 
leap, he was out the window and on 
his way to the green fields, beyond. 
The children laughed merrily at his 
flight. Johnny frowned and said, “He 
doesn’t understand about learning 
things in school, Miss Meadows.” 

“He doesn’t understand about 
school,” she said, “but he could teach 
us many things about the fields and 
woodland. We wouldn’t be able to 
build a mouse’s nest, any more easily 
than he could spell a word. You tell 
him that, when you see him, Johnny.” 

At three o’clock, Johnny made his 
way up to the hilltop and to the fence 
rail. He found a very sad little mouse 
waiting for him. 


the same lithe grace, the look of con¬ 
trolled strength and flowing power 
that sets them apart from all other 
animals. When watching a mountain 
lion in action it is amazing how like 
a huge house cat it appears. The 
African lion and the tiger have longer, 
heavier heads: the lion in particular 
with his deep-set, wonderful eyes has 
a look of indescribable majesty — but 
large or small, all the cats share this 


in the garden, and you will have a 
very good mental picture of a leopard 
stalking the wild goat, or a cougar 
about to spring on a blacktail deer. 

So. even though “Gus” despises 
porridge and has a regrettable prefer¬ 
ence for the most expensive variety 
of fresh liver, she has more than 
earned her keep and the right to be 
regarded as one of the family—some¬ 
thing which she herself has never 
doubted. ** 
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Freight Rates 

W HAT one of the members of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Transportation referred to as “the 
general increase in prices and wages, commonly 
called inflation,” threatens Canada again in the 
field of rail transportation. There have been eight 
general freight rate increases in Canada since the 
beginning of World War I. As matters stand now, 
freight rate increases already granted the railways 
since the close of World War II, amount to 69.8 
per cent. There are presently before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, applications for increases 
of seven per cent now, and nine per cent later on, 
with a still further increase contingent on the out¬ 
come of wage negotiations with the non-operating 
unions. Premier Campbell of Manitoba has called 
attention to the fact that should the applications 
for seven and nine per -cent be granted, freight 
rates then will have been raised to 97 per cent 
above the level of the rates in force in April, 1948. 

It is worth noting that the last general increase 
prior to 1948 was in 1920, at the peak of World 
War I prices. Not until 1950 did the general whole¬ 
sale price index, or that for manufactured products, 
reach a higher level. In 1946, when the railways 
made their first application for a general rate in¬ 
crease, these index figures were still more than 60 
points below the 1920 level. It is true, of course, 
that around 55 to 60 per cent of the total operating 
costs of the railways are to be found in payrolls, so 
that the index numbers referred to, only partially 
reflect operating costs of the railways. Nevertheless, 
they are not without meaning to railway customers, 
and to the taxpayer concerned with postwar 
inflation. 

★ + ★ 

r piIF really vicious aspect of these postwar freight 
rate increases has been the application by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, of the principle 
of horizontal, or across-the-board percentage in¬ 
creases. This is a practice which drew from, the 
Royal Commission on Transportation a comment 
that by inference at least, accused the Board of 
neglect, or incompetence, or both. The Commis¬ 
sion concluded that the Board had treated the 
applications before it, “purely from the revenue 
point of view and without considering the ability 
of different commodities to bear the increases.” 
With reference to the Board’s own statement that it 
did not have the necessary information to do other¬ 
wise, the Commission concluded that the remedy 
lies in the hands of the railways themselves, who 
should make thorough and comprehensive /Studies 
of traffic conditions and present proposals for con¬ 
sideration by the Board. They should be able to do 
this, thought the Commission, but if they do not, 
it ought to be the duty of the Board to see that 
they do. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners is a very 
important body in a country as dependent on trans¬ 
portation as’ Canada. Nevertheless, it seems to have 
taken its responsibilities quite casually; and to have 
awakened to its more urgent postwar duties only 
gradually and with difficulty. Of the seven criticisms 
of the Board reported by the Turgeon Commission, 
the sixth had to do with the equalization of rates, 
which has been a part of Canada’s national trans¬ 
portation policy for many years. Notwithstanding 
this policy, the Commission reported, “the Board 
has not, in the past 23 years, taken steps to bring 
about equalization between rates in the West and 
in the East.” 

★ ★ ★ 


IN Canada, two transportation giants dominate the 
situation. One, the Canadian National Railways, is 
state owned; the other, the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way Company, is privately owned. Unlike the 


C.N.R. (which by its own statement is “obliged in 
the public interest to operate without compensa¬ 
tion, as a matter of national policy and as an insiru- 
ment of national government, considerable mileage 
of marginal and non-paying lines”), the 
must have adequate revenues, if it is expected to 
provide efficient freight and passenger service. As 
the only large, 'privately owned system, the C.P.R. 
also must be used as the standard for rate-setting. 
It is, in theory at le'ast, a strictly regulated public 
utility. In fact, a great deal of argument during the 
past six years has been developed by the seven 
provinces who have protested freight rate increases, 
in an effort to determine whether, in practice, the 
C.P.R. is the strictly regulated utility that it ought 
to be, if its requirements are to be the sole rate¬ 
making criteria. 

It is not difficult, even for the layman, to see 
that the establishment of fair and equitable freight 
rates presents a most complicated problem. Aside 
from the very wide variety of commodities involved, 
both as to bulk and value, railways in practice must 
apply rates of various types, involving long and 
short hauls, competition from buses, airlines, trucks 
and water transport, as well as other factors. To the 
extent that the public interest is involved, it be¬ 
comes the responsibility of the C.P.R. to provide all 
information necessary to establish the cost of trans¬ 
portation, and in so doing to make available much 
information which commercial corporations nor¬ 
mally withhold. 

The C.P.R.,' moreover, though its ratio of traffic 
when compared with the C.N.R. is about as four 
is to five, is very big business. Information given to 
the Royal Commission indicated that it owns, con¬ 
trols, or is financially interested in a total of 77 other 
railways. In addition, it owns or controls 23 
non-operating companies,, involving hotels, res¬ 
taurants, steamships, ferries, buses, elevators, stock- 
yards, abattoirs, truck lines, airlines, telegraph 
systems and manufacturing plants, and trust 
company, mining and real estate businesses. It also 
owns title to the petroleum rights on more than 
eleven million acres of prairie land, which .it carries 
on its books at $1, though in one recent year these 
rights brought in a revenue of nearly $2 million. It 
is presently asking the Canadian public, through 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, to permit 
freight rates which would guarantee the company 
a 6.5 per cent return on its railway investment. 

What should be the attitude of the public toward 
such a request from a strictly regulated public 
utility, with 100 subsidiary offspring, largely 
accumulated, no doubt, out of the freight earnings 
of earlier years? Is the company correct in its con¬ 
tention that the benefits it derives from these sub¬ 
sidiaries (reflected in company dividends, or in the 
value of its properties), should not be taken into 
account along with freight gains and passenger 
losses? Before reaching a decision on this important 
matter, the Transport Board will require a much 
more generous revelation of C.P.R. facts than it 
has apparently been in the habit of demanding in 
the past. Perhaps, in any case, Parliament will have 
the last word. 

★ ★ ★ 

r J' l HE operation of large railway systems involves 
the employment of many thousands of persons. 
Indeed, those union employees who have nothing 
directly to do with the operation of trains for either 
of the two great Canadian systems, number approxi¬ 
mately 125,000. They are segregated into 19 dif¬ 
ferent unions, which act jointly in wage negotia¬ 
tions with the companies. These unions brought 
about the strike of 1950, that was only ended by 
compulsory arbitration imposed by Parliament, from 
which they emerged with nearly everything they 
had originally demanded. 

Wage increases are, in fact, held largely respon¬ 
sible by the railways for most if not all of the rate 
increases which have been applied for since World 
War II. As this is written, Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, whose decision 
settled the' 1950 strike, has been selected to head 
a conciliation board which will deal with the 1952 
demands of the non-operating unions. These new 
demands are for a wage increase of 45 cents per 
hour, the pegging of wages to the cost of living, 


the union ship, and the check-off system of paying 
union dues. Two other conciliation boards will deal 
with the demands of the 21,000-member Brother¬ 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, who want a 35 per cent 
wage increase plus a 40-hour week, and the demand, 
of the 9,000-member Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, for an increase of 35 cents 
an hour. If met, these demands are said to involve 
an additional labor cost to the railways of $150 
million. 

The strike is labor’s weapon of last resort, and is 
part of the concept of collective bargaining, novW 
generally accepted as a right and incorporated into 
our laws. Nevertheless, society expects organized 
labor to use the strike witji moderation and reluc¬ 
tance. Labor is no longer subjected to the greed, 
and occasional brutality evidenced by owners anc. 
management in earlier years. Labor is now quite afi 
strong as capital, if not stronger. If organized rail-* 
way labor can paralyze the transportation of a 
country, as happened in 1950, and secure its de¬ 
mands more or less in full, it has no occasion to 
complain of its strength or power. What it does 
have occasion to do is to remember that every 
reform carries -within itself the seed )of its own 
destruction. *' 

In this connection, it is to be noted that the 
general cost of living index in July was 12.2 per 
cent higher than in July, 1950. Whatever may be 
the fads presented during the progress of negotia¬ 
tions, the Canadian consumer will not see justifica¬ 
tion for an increase of either 35 cents, 45 cents, or, 
35 per cent in hourly wages this year. 

★ ★ ★ 

JJELATIVE t0 such threats to a stabilized econ¬ 
omy, the farmer has traditionally occupied an 
unenviable position. In an uncontrolled economy, 
agriculture is the most competitive of all industries. 
When society is energized by some force such 
war or an acceleration of trade and industry, pros¬ 
perity follow^, but the farmer is the last of the large' 
segments of society to feel it. He must wait until 
other people become sufficiently prosperous to 
create additional demands for food. After the wave 
of prosperity has reached its zenith, his prices 
either begin to fall first, or, as now in prairie Can¬ 
ada, show a gradual decline while costs continue 
to mount. S » 

Transportation costs bear heavily on the farmer, 
and the western farmer in particular. His principal^ 
crops—wheat and other grains—involve long hauls 
to market, for which he must pay the cost to central 
storage points such as Fort William, Vancouver and’ 
Churchill. Livestock pricing is based directly on 
central markets, often hundreds of miles away; 
Under reasonably normal conditions, his market^ 
lies in substantial measure, outside of Canada, 
where he must compete with millions of other 
farmers throughout the world. In the nature of 
things, his scale of operations cannot be large; be- ‘ 
cause his business, if it grows, must grow hori¬ 
zontally: he cannot farm in a ten-storey building) 1 
Since 1935-39, farm wage rates have increased byj 
nearly 400 per cent; and, in an effort to escape their 
full impact, mechanization has proceeded to an 
extent that, in some respects, has become alarming. 
Farm indebtedness, reduced with satisfying rapidity 
at one point in the postwar period, is now increa^ 
ing. Net income, more often than not, is at the? 
mercy of the weather. Municipal services andL 
education are becoming increasingly costly and 
taxes are rising to an alarming extent. 

What the western farmer requires of railway 
management and labor, is that they effectively com¬ 
bat obsolescence and inefficiency. If railway capital 
and labor each has rights, the western farmer has 
rights also, both as a citizen, and as a very im¬ 
portant customer. His right is to efficient service at 
a fair price. He is now neither in a situation, nor in 
the mood, to look with equanimity on further freight 
rale increases, or disproportionate and unrealistic 
demands by railway labor. Like millions of others 
in Canada who feel helpless and frustrated in the 
face of continued inflation, he wants to know where 
it is all going to end; and especially what our gov¬ 
ernments and other responsible bodies, including 
organized labor and the railways, propose to do 
about it. 


C.P.R. \ 


